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OFF A PLE 
Of Profit and Honefty. 


4 HERE is no man but at one time or other fays 
a filly thing; but the worft of it is when he af 
fects it. 
Nz ille magno conatu magnas nugas dixerit *. 


The Man in troth with much ado 
Has prov’d that one and one make two. 


This does not touch me. My nonfenfe flips from me 
with as little care as it merits, and it is well it does jo. I 
would quit it on a fudden for the little there is in it of va- 
jue, and neither buy nor fell it for more than the weight. 
I {peak on paper as I do tothe firft man I meet; and that 
this is true, obferve what follows. ; 

Who would not abhor treachery when — A perfidious ac~ 
Tiberius would not admit of it in a mat- {on 4:teted Py 
ter of fuch importance to him +? He had 


* Terence Heauton, act iii, fcene9. + Tacit. Anna!. lib, ii. cap. 88 
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word=fent from Germany that if he thought fit, they 
would by poifon rid him of Ariminius, who was the mott 
powerful enemy the Romans had, he having treated them 
"very bafely in the time of Varus, and being the only man 
that oppofed their dominion in thofe countries. The an- 
fwer he returnéd was, that it was the cuftom of the Ro- 
mans to be revenged on their enemiés by open force, 
{word in hand; not clandeftinely, nor by fraud: where- 
in he preferred the thing that was honourable, to the 
profitable. He was (you will fay) a hector. I believe 
as much; but that is no great wonder in the gentlemen 
of his profeffion. But the acknowledgment of virtue is 
no—tlefsvalid_by -itscoming -from—the lips-of-hina-whe 
hates it, forafmuch as truth forces it from him; and if 
he will not fincerely embrace it, he puts it on at leaft by 
way of ornament. Saki aes i e. 
; Our ftruéture, both external and inter- 
fluman poly nal, is full of imperfection; yet there is 
perfection that nothing in nature but what is of ufe, not 
i needs vice to even inutility itfelf. “There is nothing in 
pport it. ; 2 : bs 

this univerfe which has not.fome proper 
place in it. Our being is cemented with certain mean qua- 
lities ; ambition, jealoufy, envy, revenge, fuperftition, 
defpair, have fo natural a lodgment in us that the image 
of them ‘is difcerned in the brute beafts; nay cruelty it- 
felf, a vice fo much out of nature, for even in the midft 
of compaffion, we feel within us an unaccountable bit- 
ter-{weet titillation of ill-natured pleafure in feeing an- 

other fuffer; and even children are fenfible of it. 


Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis 
| E terra magnum alterius [peétare laborem ||. 


"Tis {weet from land to fee a ftorm at fea, © 
And others finking whilft ourfelves are free. 


Whoever would diveft man of the-feeds of fuch qualities 
would deftroy the fundamental conditions of human life. 
Likewife in all governments there are'neceflary offices 


3 
** |) Lueret. lib. ii. ver. r, 2. : 
i not 
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hot only abjeét but vicious, Vices have their department 
there, and are employed as cement to connect us together 
like poifon that is adiminiftered for the prefervation of 
our health. If they become excufable, as beitig neceflary 
for. us, and becaufe the public neceffity difguites their 
real qualities, we are to refign this part to the flrongett 
and boldeft citizens, who facrifice their honour and con- 
feience, as the ancients facrificed their lives; for the 
good of their country. We that ar¢ weaker play thofe 
parts that are more eafy and lefs hazardous: The public 
weal requires that a man fhould betray, tell lies, and 
commit murder: let us leave this commiffion to men 
_that are more obedient and more fupple. . me 
_ Ihave really been often vexed to fee Malicious juf- 
~ judges by fraud and falfe hopes of favour "“* / 
or pardon, draw in a criminal to confefs his guilt; and 
to obferve what recourfe they thefein have to tricking 
and impudence. It would be of good fervice to juttice, 
and even to Plato himfelf, who countenances this man- 
ner of proceeding, to furnith me with other means more 
fuitable to my inclination. It is a malicious kind of 
juftice, and I think it is as much offended by itfelf as by 
others, I faid not long fince, in fome company, that 
as I would be very forry to betray any private man for 
the fervice of my prince, I would be very loth to betray my 
prince to any private mans As I have an averfion to cheat 
another, fo [ would hate to be deceived myfelf, and will 
not fo much as furtiifh any pretext or occafion for it. 
_.. Inthe few concerns which I have had pyontaigne a 
to negociate betwixt our pritices, in thofe very tender con- 
divifions and fubdivifion by which we are {cienced negoci- 
at this time rent, I have nicely avoided , 
leading them into any miftakes of me, and their deceiv- 
ing others by my mafk. - The people of this profeffion 
ate the moft referved, and pretend to be the men of the 
greateft moderation, ‘and the neareft comformity to the 
fentiments of thofe with whom they have todo. I fpeak 
fincerely what I think, and in my own manner ; being 
a tender negociator, and but a learner, who had rather 
fail of fuccels, than be wanting to myfelf, Yet it has 
hitherto proved fo a (for furely i it is chiefly owing 
2 to 
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to fortune) that few things have paffed from hand’? to 
hand with lefs fufpicion, and more favour and fecrécy. 

I have an open manner, which readily infinuates itfelf, 

and gains credit upon the firft acquaintance. Simplicity, 

and the naked truth, in what age foever, make their 
way, and find their account ; and moreover the freedom 
of men who treat without any intereft of their own is 
neither hateful nor fufpected : and fuch may very well 
make ufe of the anfwer of Hyparides to the Athenians, - 
when they complained of his rough way of fpeaking, 
*¢ Gentlemen, do not regard whether Lam free; but 
«¢ whether I am fo from fincerity, and without any ad- 
‘© vantagefrom it to my own affairs }.” My freedom of - 
{peech has alfo naturally cleared me of all fufpicion of 
diffimulation by its veheinency (leaving nothing unfaid, 

how pungent and cutting foever, fo that I could not 
have faid worle behind their backs) and by the full dif- 
covery it made of fimplicity and indifference. I aim at 
no other advantage by my pleading than to plead, and 
tack no long arguments or propofitions to it. Every 
plea plays its own part, hit or mifs. For the reft, Tam 
not iwayed by any paftion either of love or hatred to the 
great men, nor is my will influenced by the fenfe of any 
particular injury or obligation. 1 honour our kiigs with 
an affection that is fimiply loyal and refpectful, being 
neither prompted to, nor reftrained from it, by private 
intereft; and for this I value mayfelf. Nor does the 
general and juft caufe attract me otherwife than with 
moderation and coolnefs. 1 am not bound by fuch co- 
gent and pentrating pre-contracts and engagements. 
Anger and hatred are not withia the {phere of juftice,. 
and are paffions of no ufe but to thofe who are not to be 
kept to their duty by mere reafon, Utatur ‘mata animi, 

qui uti ratione non poteft. He that cannot be ewided 
** by reafon is governed by paffion.” All Jawful inten- 
tions are temperate in themfelves, if othetwife, they 
become feditious and unlawful. ‘This is what makes me 
walk every where with my héad ere&t, a frank counte- 


Pd 


nance, and an open heart, It isa truth, and I fear not to 


| Plotarch, in his Treatife of the Difference betwixt the Flatter and 
the Friend, chap. 24, 


se 


con- 
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confefsit, 1 doutd were it neceflary, hold a candle to 
St. ‘Michad, and; another i his ferpent f, after the 
ananper ofthe old woman. 1 will follow the rent fide 
even tothe fire, but will keep out of it if pofib! Lek 
Montaigne be overwhelined in the public ruin, if it mutt 
be fo; Dut if it be not neceflary, 1 would thank my ftars: 
for his fafety, and 1 make ufe of all the length of ling 
which my. duty allows me for his prefervation. Was it 
not Atticus, who being on the juft but lofing fide, preferv- 
ed himfelf by his moderation in that univerfal thipwreck 
of the world, among fo many various changes and revolu- 
, tions? For a private man as he was, this is more eafy ; 
and upon an cccafion of the like nature I think men are 
very excufable for not beihg ambitious to meddle or make. 
For a man to be wavering and trim- sinidalee din 
ming, to keep his affection unmoved, and the diftractions 
without inclination, in the difturbances of one’s country 
‘ 3 i x ys is not handiome 
of his country, and in a public divifion, nor hones. 
I think it neither decent nor honeft, Ea non 
media, fed nulla via fs velut eventuim expelZantium, quo for- 
tune confilia [ua applicent. <* That is not taxing the mid- 
«¢ dle way, but really no way at all, like thofe who wait for 
. the eyen of things in order to take their refolution ac- 
“cordingly f.” This may be allowed with refpeé to the 
feuds of our neighbours ; and accordingly Gelo the ty- 
rant of Syracufe fufpended his refolution in the war of the 
Barbarians againit the Greciahs, keeping an embafly at 
Delphos with prefents. to obferve to which fide fortune 
would incline, and to take the critical minute to make the 
victors his friends §. But it would be a fort of treafon to 
proceed after. this manner in our own domeftic affairs, 
wherein. a man muft neceffarily be of one fide or the 
other ; though for a man to fit fill, who has no office nor '° 
expres command to urge him to action, I think it more 
excufable (and yet this is no excufe for myfelf) than to 


t Montaigne means that he would be inclined to make his court to 
both the oppofite parties, as the old woman did who offered one wax ta- 
per ‘to St. Michael the archangel, and another to the dragon, which is 
réprefented fighting with St. Michael. This woman's adtion has given 
file toa fort of proverb. 

7 Titus Livy: lib, xxxii. cap. 21. § Herodot. fib, vii. p- 498. 
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meddle in foreign broils, to which, however, according 


to our laws, no man is compelled. “Yet even thofe who 
wholly engage themfelves in fuch broils, may act’ with 
fuch temper and moderation that the ftorm thal! fly over 


their heads without burfting on them. © Had we not rea-. 


fon. to expect as much from M. de Morvilliers, the late 
bifhop of Orleans? And among thofe who behave vali- 


antly at thistime, I know fome of fo much candour and 
good-nature that they will continue fteady, whatever may 


be the change or fate which heaven is preparing for us. 
1 am of opinion, that it properly belongs to kings to 
quarrel with. kings, and laugh at thofe bullies who out 
of mere wantonnefs puth themfelves into quarrels whete 
the odds are fo great. Fora man has no particular quar- 
rel with a pripce, becaufe he marches againft him pub- 
lickly and courageoufly, for his own honour, and accord- 


ing to his duty. If he does not love fuch a perfonage, 
he does better, he efteems him. ‘The caufe of the laws, 


and the defence of the ancient government, are always re- 


markable for this, ‘that fuch even as for their own private 
intereft difturb the ftate, excufe if they do not honour’ 


its defenders. 
Vices difguifed But we ought not, though it is our daily 
under the'name’ practice, to calla bitternefs and rough- 
of virtues, 3 ‘ : ae 
; nefs of temper which {pring from pri- 
vate intereft and paffion, by the name of duty, nor a 
treacherous and malicious conduét, by the name of cou- 
rage. They call their propenfity to mifchief and violence 
by the name of zeal. ‘It is not the canfe by which 
they.are warmed but their intereft. They kindle a war, 
not becaufe it is juft, but becaufe it is war. 
ht eta Nothing hinders but men may behave 
which ought to . commodioufly and loyally too amon 
Ce oaee eae, thofe who are of the adverfe party. Carry 
areeatvarianes. YOUrIeIt, th tier with an affection, always 
‘ * equal, (for itis capable of different de- 
grees) at leaft moderate, fuch as, may not fo engace.you 
to one party that it may challenge all that you are able 
todo; and content yourfelf alfo with a moderate degree 
of theirs favour, and to {wim,in the troubled water with, 
eut attempting to fifh in it, ~ 


: 
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~The other way of a man’s offering him~ » Double dealers 
how far ufeful. - 
felf to,ferve both parties is much more Y 
confcientious than prudent, Does not he to whom you 
betray another perfon with whom you was on good terms; 
know that you will,do.as) much by him’ another time? 
He holds you fora villain, yet he hears what you have 
to fay, draws intelligence from you, and works his-own 
ends through your treachery; for double-dealing: men 
aré ufeful in what they bring, but care, muft be faker 
that they carry away as little.as poffible. 

I fay nothing to one party that-I may. Montaigne’s dacs 
not upona fit occafion fay to the other,’. Payton P sabes 
with a little alteration, of accent;,;and re-.. ferent party. 
port nothing but things either indifferent 
or known, or what.is of-common-confequence. I-cans 
‘not-allow myfelf for any confideration to tell thenna lye, 
What is trutted with meas a fecret}1 religioufly conceal; 
but I take.as few trufts upon mevof that nature as Ican ; 
the fecrets of princes area troublefome burden to thofe 
who are not interefted in them... I am»willing that ‘they 
truft me with little, but that they tely with confidence . 
upon what J tell them., I have always known more than 
I defired. One open way of {peaking introduces another 
‘open way of fpeaking, and draws out ‘difcoveries like 
wine and love. In my opinion, Philippides anfwered 
king Lyfimachus very difcretely, “who afking’ him what 
fhare of his eftate he fhould beftow upon, him, ** What 
«© you will,” faid he, ‘* provided it be none of your. fe- 
‘¢ crets+.” I fee that every one grumbles and is difpleafed 
if the bottom of fuch affairs as he is concerned in- be cons * 
cealed from him, or that there be any refervation .ufed, 
For my part I am content to know no more of the mat- 
ter than what it is intended | fhould be employed in, nor 
do I defire that my knowledge fhould exceed or conftrain 
my promife. If I muft ferve foran inftrument of deceit, 
let it be at leaft with a falvo to my confcience. I am not 
willing to be reputed a fervant fo affectionate or fo loyal 
as to be thought a fit tool to betray any man. He that is 
faithle{s to himfelf may well be fo to his fovereigu. But 
; + Plutarch, of Curiofity, chap. iv. , 
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Princes do not accept of men by halves, and defpife fer- 
vices that are limited and conditional, ‘There is-no re- 
tmedy forit.’ Itell them frankly how far I can go and 
no‘farther ; for-a flave | would not be ‘but with reafon 
and yet I could hardly fubmit to that condition. They 
alfoare to blame who exaét from a free man the fame 
fubjeétion and obligation to their feryice as they do from 
him whom they have made and bought, or whofe fors 
tune depends particularly and exprefly upon them. ‘The 
Jaws have rid me of a great anxiety; they have chofen, 
me a fortune, and given me a guardian. Every other fu- 
périority and obligation ought to be relative'to that ap- 
pointment, and to be curtailed. Not that if my affection 
fhould incline me otherwife, I would confent to itimme- 
diately. Phe will and the defire make a law forthemfelves, - 
but actions are to receive theirs from public authority. 
All this procedure of mine is fomewhat different from 
our common forms; it would not be produétive of great 
effe&ts, nor would it be of long duration, Innecence 
itfelf could not in this age either negociate without dif- 
fimulation, or traffick without lying : and indeed public 
employments do not at all fuit my tafte; what my pro- 
feffion requires I perform in the moft private manner I 
can.’ While I was but young I was deeply engaged in 
bufinefs, and fuceeeded; but I retired from it in good 
time. i have fince often avoided meddling in it, rarely 
accepted, and never afked it, turning my back to ambi- 
tion’; and if not like the watermen who advance forward 
while they look backward, yet I am not fo much obliged 
to my refolution as to my good fortune that I was not 
embarked in it: for there are ways lets difpleafing to my 
tafte, and more fuitable to my ability, by which if fhe 
had heretofore called me to the public fervice, and my 
own advancement in the world’s opinion, I know I would 
in fpite of all my arguments have purfued them. Such 
as commonly fay in oppofition to what I profefs, that 
what I call freedom, fimplicity, and plainnefs in my 
manners, is art and fineffe, and rather prudence than 
goodnefs, induftry than nature, good fenfe than geod 
luck, do me more honour than difgrace, but really they 
make 
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make my fubtility too refined. Whoever has followe 
me clofe, and pried narrowly into me, Iwill give him 
up’ the point if he does not confefs that there is no tule 
in their fcheol that could anfwer to this natural motion, 
and maintain an appearance of liberty and licence fo 
equal and inflexible through fo many various and crooked 
paths, and that-all their care and ingenuity could not have 
earried them through. ‘The path of truth is but one and 
fimple ; but that of private advantage, and of the conve- 
niency of the bufinefs which a man has upon his hands, 
is double, uneven and cafual? I have often feen thefe 
counterfeit and artificial liberties taken, but for the moft 
part without fuccefs. They are apt to relifh of the afs in 
Efop’s Fables, which, in emulation of the dog, fawning- 
ly clapped his two fore-feet upon his mafter’s fhoulders, 
for which his mafter eave him twice the number of blows 
with a cudgel, as the dog had carefles for the like fort of 
complaifance. Id maximé quemque decet, quod ef cujufque 
fuum maxime *, “That is moft becoming to every man, 
** which is moft natural to him.” I am not willing to de- 
prive deceit of its due rank; that would be miftaking 
the world, There are vices which are lawful, as there 
are many actions either good or excufable, that are ina 
ftric&t fenfe illegal. 

The juftice which in itfelf is natural Urhesriel juftice 
and univerfal, is otherwife, and more fa hegre 
nobly regulated than that other particular cular and na- 
and national juftice, which is reftrained to tional juitice, 
the neceflity of our ftate affairs, Veri juris germaneque 
jufitia folidam et exprefjam effigiem nullam tenemus: umbré 
et imaginibus utimur ft. “* We retain no folid and exprefs 
model of true law and perfect juftice; we have only a 
‘* fhadow and faint fketch of it;” infomuch that the§ 
fage Dandamys hearing the lives of Socrates, Pythago- 
ras, and Diogenes, read, efteemed them to be great per- 
fonages in every other refpect but in their too great fub- 


* Cicero de Offic. lib, i. cap, 3t. t Cicero de Offic. lib. iii. cap. 17, 

§ He was an Indian fage who lived in the time of Alexander. What 

Montaigne here fays of him is reported by Plutarch, who calls him Dan- 

damis,in the Life of Alexander, chap. 20. It is the fame in Strabo, lib. 

xv. whére this Indian philofopher is called Mandanis. I have taken all 
this from M, de la Monnaya. ; Sires 

I jection, 


ri) Mow rArcnn’siEs say s. 


ection to thé reverence of the laws, forthe authority and 
fupport of which true virtue muft abate very much: ss 
its\original vigour; and many viciovs-aCtions are-int 
duced, not only by their permiffion, »but alfo by aie 
perfuafion. ' Bx fenatus-con/ultis plebifque feitis, Seelerasexen= 
éentur §. <© The commifhon of certain crimes. iscautho-) 
““rifed by the decrees of the fenate and the commion; 
people.” I follow:the common phrafe,” which makes a 
diftintion’ betwixt things profitable and honeft; fo.as:to 
call fome natural actions which are not only ufeful but 
neceflary, difhoneft and obfcene. | 


PETA tiekchery But let us ptoceed in our ae of 
preferred to ho-,' treachery. Two pretenders to the king~ 
nefty; dom of: Thrace. fell into »a,difpute about 


their title "Bhe emperor hindered: them. from taking? 
arms; but oneiof them under colour of bringing matters: 
to-an ‘arniéhbie iflue: by am interview, having invited hig 
competitor to\an entertaiment at his houfe, caufed him» 
to. be fecured, iand put to death f. Juftice required that, 
the Romans thould have fatisfaction for this offence, but 
there was. a ‘difficulty in obtaining it; by the.common 
forms. What therefore they: could not do, lawfully; 
without a war, and without danger, ‘they attempted by 
treachery, and what they could not do honeftly they ac: 
eomplifhed profitably. For, this end one, Pomponius 
Flaccus was pitched upon as a fit inftrument ior This 
man, by diflembled words and affurances, having drawn. 
the other into his toil, inftead of the honour and favour, 
which he had promifed, fent him bound; hand jand:foor 
to Rome. Here one traitor betrayed-another, contrary 
to the common cuftom; for they are full of mittruft,-and 
zt is not eafy to onsitucath them in their owarart 3. wit 
nefs the fad experience we have lately had of this. 

meeehoy, new Let who will be Pomponius Flaceus, 
fatal tothe man and there are enough that would; for my 
Pee eons.) part, both my. word and my faith are like 
imfelf to it. 

all the reft, parts of this common body : 

the. beft they ‘can do is to fervé the public, and’ this’ I 
take to be prefuppofed, But as, fhould one command 
me to take charge of the palace and the records," or’ to 
§ Senec. Ep. a Tacit. “Annal. lib. ii. cap. 65. ff Id, ibid. cap. 67. 
hoeidds:, : "enter 
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e@niter upon the office of conduétor of pioneers, I would. 


fay, that as to the former, it is what Ido not underftand, 
and as to the latter, that 1 ani called’ ‘toa more honour- 
able employment: fo likewife, fhould any one want me 
to lie, betray, and forfwear myfelf, for fome notable fer- 
vice, much more to affaffinate or poifon, I would fay, if 
I have robbed or, ftolen from any one, fend me forth- 
with to the galleys. For it is juftifiable for a man of ho- 
nour to fay, as the Lacedemonians did, when they were 
juft on the point of concluding their agreement ‘after 
their defeat by Antipater, ‘‘ You may impofe as heavy 
*€and ruinous burdens upon us as you pleafe, but if you 
“command us to do. things that’ are fhameful and dif- 
** honeft, you will only lofe your-time +.” Every one, to 
bé fure, had taken the fame oath to himfelf that the kings 
of Egypt made their judges fwear folemnly ; viz, that 
they ‘would not decree any thing contrary to their.con- 
fciences, though they themfelves fhould command it’§. 
Infuch commiffions there is an evident mark of igno- 
miny and condemnation: and whoever gives you fuch 
a commiffion does in faé& accufe you; and he gives it 
you, if you underftand it right, for a burden and a pu- 
nifhment. As much. as the public affairs are amended 
y What you do, your own are impaired by it; and the 
better you behave for the public you aét fo much the 
worfe for yourfelf. Nor will it be a new thing, nor per- 
haps without fome colour of juftice, if the fame perfon 
ruin you who fet you at work. ~ . , 
~ Tf treachery ought to beexcufedinany ~ Treachery,:-in 
cafe, it is only fo when employed in chaf- “hat, cafe exe 
Bos oo : ; cufeable. 
tifing and betraying the traitor. There are 
examples enough of treachery, not only where it was re- 
fufed, but punifhed by thofe in whofe favour it had been 
undertaken. Who knows not the fentence of Fabricius 
againft Pyrrhus’s phyfician ? 

But we find this alfo recorded, that a Inftances of trea- 
Shy! & oh 3 x - chery ‘punifhed 
man has given command for an action by “thofe who 
which he afterwards feverely revengedon gave orders for 
the perfon whom he employed init, re- ™ 


+ Plutarch, in his Differences of the Flatterer and the Friend, chap. 20, 
§ Plutarch, in the remarkable fayings of the ancient kings, &c. towards 
the beginning. 


jetting 
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jecting 4 credit and power fo uncontrolled, and cif (OW, 
ing a Nag SB o fordid and aban oe 
Jaropele duke of Ruffia tampered witha gentleman of 
Hungary to betray Boleflaus king of Poland by putting 
him to death, or,giving the Rufians. an opportunity to 
do him fome notable injury. ‘Fhe gentleman aéted very 
craftily in the affair; he devoted himfelf more than ever 
to. the feryice of the king, obtained to.be of his council, 


and one of his chief confidents. With thefe advan- | 


tages, and chufing the critical opportunity of his fo- 
yereign’s abfence, he betrayed to the Rufhans the great 
and tich city of Wifliez, which was entirely plundered 
and burnt, with the total laughter, not only of its ine 
habitants, without diftinétion of fex er age, but of a 
great number of the neighbouring gentry whom he had 
‘ gopyened there for his purpofe. Jaropele- being glutted 
with his revenge, and. his wrath being sporaisy, for 
which however he had ‘fome pretence (for Boleflaus had 
very much proyoked him, by a behaviour too of the like 
kind) and being gorged with the fruit of this treachery, 
taking into confideration, the deformity of the act in a 
n: ft abftracted light, and looking upon it with a calm 
lifpafiionate view, con¢cived fuch a remorfe and dif- 
uft, that he caufed the eyes of his agent to be plucked 
out, and his tongue and privy parts to be cut off, 
“Bays Antigo Antigonus perfuaded the foldiers called 
1us punifhed the / Argyrafpides to betray his adverfary Eu, 
oldiers of Eu-  menes their general into his hands. But 
menes, whom 3 t yao 
they had‘deliver- after putting him to death, he himfelf 
eduptohim.- defired to be the commiffioner of the 
divine juftice for the punifhment of fo deteftable a 
crime, and configned, the traitors over to the governor 
ofthe province, with exprefs command by all means te 
deftroy and bring them to an evil end §. So that of that 
great number of men not one ever returned to Macedo- 
nia... The better he had been ferved by them the more 
nicked he judged the fervice to be, and the more de- 
Jerving of punifhment. a 


§ Plutarch, in his Life of Eumenes, chap, 9, to the end. 
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“The flave who betrayed his mafterP. | 


Sulpicius, by difcovering the place where 
‘he lay ¢oncedled, was, according to'pro- 


¥3 
A‘flave both re- 
warded and pu- 
nifhed by ‘Sytla. 


’ for betraying his 


matter, 


“eaufed three of ‘Canacro’s fervants to be 


‘thife, manuimitted ‘from Sylla’s: profcrip- 


'tiony but by virtue of his edict, though she was ho longér 


a flave, le was inftantly thrown héadiong from the T'ar- 
péiah ‘rock ||. 

And our king Clovis inftead of armour Another exem- 
of ‘gold, which he ‘had promifed them, ple, of tle like 

s juitice by ‘king 
Clovis. 
hanged after they had ‘betrayed their maf- 
ftér to him, though he had fer'them upon it. They wete 
hanged'with the: purfe of their reward about their necks. 
After they had fatisfied their fecond and {pecial eneage- 
ment they fatisfy the general and firtt. 

“Mahomiet the Second being refolved to 

tid himéelf of his brother out of a jealoufy 
of his power, as is the cuftom of the’ Or- 
toinan race, employed one of his officets 
in the éxecution, who choaked him by 
pouritie water into his throat. When this 
was done, Mahomet, to make ‘atonement 
for the murder, delivered the man who committed it 
into the hands of the deceafed’s mother (for they were 
only brothers by the father’s fide) who in his prefence 
tipt open the murderer’s bofom, and ina fury ran her 
hands into his breaft, and rifled it for his heart, which 
fhe tore out, and threw tothe dogs. Even to the vileft 
of people it is a pleafure, when their end has been ferved 
by a criminal action, to patch it up with fome mixture 
of goodnefs and juftice, as by way of compenfation and 
check of confcience. ‘Towhich may be added, that they 
look upon the inftruments of {uch horrid crimes, as upon 
perfons that reproach them therewith, and aim by their 
déaths to cancel the memory and teflimony of fuch 
practices, : 

Now if perhaps you are rewarded, in 
order not to fruftrate the public neceffity 
of this extrenie and defperate remedy, he 


Mahomet II. 
_caufed his bro- 
ther to be mur- 
dered,, and deli- 
vers over the 
perfon whom he 
employed to dif 
patch him, to be 
punithed, 


Traitors held ac- 
curfed by thofe 
even who ‘‘te- 
ward thém. 


‘who beftows the reward will notwith- 


|} Valet. Max. lib. viv cap. 5. in Romanis § 7. 2 
ftanding 
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ftanding, if he.be not fuch a’ one himfelf, look ‘port you 
as a curfed and execrable fellow:;: and concludes. you to 
be a greater traitor than he does whom you betray 5 3 for 
he feels the’ malignity of your coutage by your-own 
hands, being employed without reluétance and without 
_ objection. He employs you jlike the moft abandoned 
mifcreants in the office of hangman, an office,as ufeful 
-as it is difhonourable. Befidés theybafenefs of fuch com- 
miffioners, ‘there is moreover asproftitution, of confci- 
ence. Scejanus’s daughter being: a: virgin, and: as fugh 
not liable to be put to death; according to the form of 
Jaw at Rome, was firft ravithed by the hangman, .and 
then ftrangled t. Thus not only his hand but his foal 
is a flave to the public convenience. »,, 

What Mon. _ °hen Amurath the Fird, more fevere- 
“taigne thinks of ‘ly to punith his fubjects for having fup- 
ee who con- ported the parricide rebellion of his fon, 

ent, to be the , : ; 
~ executioners of Ordered that the neareft of kin to then 
their own kin- -{hould lend a hand. in their execution, I 
Beat think it was very honourable in any of 
“them who chofe rather to be unjuftly deemed.culpable 
for another’s parricide, than to be obedient to the de- 
miand of juftice for a parricide of their own. And where- 
as, at the taking of fome little forts, I have feen rafcals, 
‘who, to fave their own lives, have been glad to hang 
‘their friends and companions, 1 have thought them in’ 
a worfe condition than thofe that were hanged, At is faid 
that Witholde, a. prince of Lithuania, introduced a 
practice, that a criminal who was'condemned to die 
fhould difpatch hinafelf with his own hand, for he 
thought it ftrange that a third perfon, who was innocent 
of the crime, fhould be charged with, and employed in, 
homicide. 
ne bat eagiod When fome urgent circumftance, and: 
“prince is excuf- fome impetuous and unforefeen accident, 
tage that very much concerns his government, 
; compels a prince to evade his engage~ 
_ ment, or throws him/out of his ordinary duty, he ought 
to afcribe this neceffity to a feourge -of the divine, rod. 
Vice it is not, for he-has given up: his own: reafon to a 
d Tacit. Annal, lib. v..cap. 9. 
more 
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more univerfal and powerful reafon ; but certainly it ds a 
misfortune + fo that if any one fhould:afk.me what te- 
medy, > ‘* None,” would I fay, ¢ if he was really racked 
s« betwixt thefe two extremes,” (Jed videat ne queratur 
Jatebra perjurio t ; “but let him take care,that_ he. does 
‘not feek a pretence to cover hisyperjury”) ‘he could 
*¢ not. do otherwife;”. but if he did it without regret, it 
is a fign his confcience was feared.:, If there bea perfon 
to be found of fo tender,a-confcience as to think fo. im- 
portant a remedy too good for any cure whatfoever, ,I 
{hall not like him at all the worle for it. -He could not 
deftroy himfelf more excufably and decently. We cannot 
do, all we would, fo that we are oftem obliged to commit 
the protection of our veflels to the conduct of heaven. as 
to a fheet-anchor., To what more jutt neceffity does he 
referve himfelf ?, What is lefs poffible for him to do than 
what he cannot do but at the expence of his faith and his 
honour? Things which perhaps ought to be dearer. tq 
bim than his own fafety, and the fafety of his people, 
Though he fhould with folded arms call only upon God 
for his affiftance, will,he not have reafon. to hope that 
the’ divine goodnefs will not refufe the favour of his ex- 
traordinary arm toa hand that is fo pure and juft? ‘Thefe 
are dangerous inflances, rare and weak exceptions to our 
natural rules, to which there is a neceffity of {ubmitting, 
but with great moderation and circumfpection. No pti- 
vate utility is of {uch importance as to deferve this effort 
of our con{cience, though the, public good well deferves 
it. when it is very apparent and very impo;tant., |; >... 
/Timoleon made.a proper atonement | On.what condi- 
for his, unnatural action by the tears he . top te, fenate 
fhed when he recolleéted. that he had © f.4  Timoleon 
killed the tyrant with the hand of a bro- when he killed 
ther : and it ftung his confcience that he, sewn brother. 
had been neceffitated to. purchafe the public utility at fo 
great. a price as the wounding of his own integrity. 
Even,the-fenate, which was by his means delivered from 
flavery, durft. not determine pofitively on an action fo 
confiderable, which, carried: two afpects fo } important, 
and fo contrary to each other. But the 7S spunea pays 
t Cicer. Offic, lib. iii, cap: 29. 
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ing opportunely at that very titte, fene to the Coritia 

thians to folicit their protection, and’ to tequire of them 

a general fit to re-eftablith theit city in its fortier dignis 

ty, and to clear Sicily of feveral petty tyrants, by whom 

it was oppreffed, the feitate deputed Tinioléon for that 

fervice, with this artful déclaration, “ That if he bé-' 
« haved well in the governmient of the Syracufans, they 

«¢ would from that time pronounce by their decree that 

*¢ he had killed a tyrant, and on thé contrary if he dif- 

*¢ covered an avaricious conduct they would try and - 
*¢ condemn him for fratricide, as having killed his own 

*¢ brother ||.” This whimfical conclufion cdfri¢s along 

with it fome excufe, by reafon of the danger of the éxs 

ample, and the importance of fo double-faced an action, 

And they did well to difcharge their own judgment of 
it, or to fupport it by confiderations of 4 conditional nas 

ture. Timoleon’s deportment in his voyage rendered his 

caufe ftill more clear, fo worthily and virtuoufly did he 

demean himfelf in all refpeéts. And the good: fortune 

which attended him in the difficulties he had to over- 

come in this noble tafk, feemed to be put in his way by 

the Gods, as favourably combining for his juftification, 

If any man’s aim is excufable, this man’s is. 

But the profit by the’ increafe of the 
wad teed public bavi which ferved the Romati 
able’ for having fenate for a pretence to the bafe conclufion 

rokea treaty of ; . ne 
its own making, I am going to relate is not fufhicient to 

warrant fuch injuftice. Certain citizens 
had by the order and confent of the fenate redeemed 
themfelves and their liberty by money, out of the 
hands. of L.,Sylla*. The affair coming again upon 
the carpet, the fenate condemned them to be taxable 
as they were before, and that the money’ they had 
difburfed for their redemption fhould: never be. repaid 
them. Civil wars often produce fuch vile’ examples, 
that we punith private men for having taken our words 
when we were in power; and one and the fame magiy 
ftrate makes another man pay the penalty of his change, 
though no fault of his. The fchooltmafter lathes his 


|i Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xvi. chap. 19% of Amyot’s tranflation. 
. * ic, de Offic. lib. iii chap. 22. 
« fcholar 
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fcholar for his docility, and the guide beats the blind mati 
whom he leads by the hand. A fhocking picture of juftice! 

There are fome rules in philofophy that whether faith 
are both falfe and pufillanimous. The ex- that is pledged 
ample that is propofed to us for preferring sett ae a 
private benefit before the obligation due private advan- 
to faith once given, has not weighte- ‘8s 
nough for the circumftance which they mix with it. 
Robbers have furprifed you, and, after having made you . 
fweat to pay them a fum of money, give you your liber- 
ty. It is wrong to fay that an honeft man may be quit 
of his oath without payment, after he is out of their 
clutches. The cafe is quit otherwife. What fear has once 
prevailed on me to intend, I am obliged to keep the fame 
purpofe when I am no longer in fear. And though fear 
only forced my tongue, and not my will, yet am I bound to 
ftand my word. For my own part, when my tongue has 
fometimes rafhly out-run my thought, | have however 
made a con{fcience of difowning it ; were we to act other- 
wife we would abolifh all the right another claims to our 
promifes. Quafi vero forti viro vis poffit adbiberi *, * As 
*¢ if violence could poffibly operate upon a great heart.” 

The only condition in which private in- In what -cafe a 
tereftcan excufe us for the non-perform+ Private man is 

3 ahd +-  authorifed to 
ance of a promife is, when wehavepromif- break his pto- 
eda thing that is wicked, and initfelfun- mite. 
juft. For the claim of virtue ought to fuperfede the 
force of any obligation of ours. 
I have formerly placed Epaminondas How very deli- 
in the firft clafs of excellent men, and do ¢t¢Epamiondas 
. . 6 was in the articlé 
not retract it. To what apitch did he car- of juftice. 
ry his regard for his private obligation, . 
who never killed a man that he had overcome, who for 
the ineftimable benefit of reftoring the liberty of his coun- 
try, made confcience of killing a tyrant or his accom- 
plices, without the forms of juftice; and who judged. 
him to be a wicked man, was he ever fo good a fubject, 
who amongft his enemies, and in battle, fpared not his 
friend and his hoft! His was a foul ofarich compofi- 
tion! He matched good nature arid humanity, even the 
* Cicer, de Offic. lib, iii, cap. 30. 
Cs 
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moft delicaté:in the'{chool of philofophy, with the rudeft 
and moft violent.of.all human actions... Was it nature or 
art that foftened.a man of his great.courage, high fpirit, 
and obftinate conftancy, again{t pain, death, and pover- 
ty, to fuch an extremerdegree of good nature and com- 
plaifance? Dreadful, with fire and: fword, he over-ran 
and fubdued'a nation invincible by all othersg but him- 
felf; and yet, m.the midft of fuchian expedition, he re- 
laxed when he met his hoft and his friend. Verily he 
was fit to command in war, who could fuffer himfelf to 
be checked with the curb: of good nature, in the great- 
eft heat of action, fo inflamed and foaming with rage 
and flaughter. It fhews an extraordinary greatnefs of 
mind to mix any idea of juftice with fuch actions; but 
it, was only poffible for fuch fteddinefs of mind, as was 
that of Epaminondas, therein to mix good nature and 
the facility of the gentleft manners: and pureft mnocence. 
Whereas one+ told the Mammertines that ftatutes were 
of no force againft men in arms; another £ told the 
tribune of the people, that there was a time for juftice, 
and a time for. war; a third, § that the noife of arms 
drowned the: voice of the law ; this man’s ears were al- 
ways open to hear the calls of civility and courtefy. Did 
ke ‘not borrow from his enemies |} zhe cuftom of facrifi- 
cing to the “Mufes, when he went to the field of battle, 
that they might, by their. fweetnefs and gaiety of tem- 
per, foften his: feverity andi martial fury ? After the.ex- 
ample of fo great a mafter, let us not make any fort of 
doubt that there i§ fomething unlawful, even againftan 
enemy ; that the. common canfe ought. not to require all 
things of a man againft private intereft : Manente memo- 
ria etiam in diffidio publicorum federym privati juris. *« The 
«< remembrance of private right fabfifting even in the 
“ smmidtt of public quarrels.” >: i 

, et nulla potentia vires — 
: : -Praefpandi, ne quid the amicus, babet }. 

‘Nor is there any pow’r can authorife 

“The breach of facred friendthip’s folemn ties. 

an Pompey : fee Plutarch’ s Life of him, Sh3 t Cafar,.i lutarch, 


§ Maria, inhis'Life by Protarch, ba oat onians. 
Ne Ovid de Ponto, libedy epilt.e7. véro37) aso a 
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and that an honeft man is not at liberty to do every thing 
for the fervice of his king, or of the common caufe, or 
ofithe laws. Non enim patria preftat omnibus officiis—et 
ipfi conducit pios habere cives in parentes *. “¢ For the obliga- 
“tion to one’s country does not fuperfede every other obli- 
“gation; and it is of importance to itfelf to have fubjects 
“that have a veneration for their parents.” This is an 
inftruction proper for the prefent time. We need not 
harden our courage with this fteel armour: itis enougl» 
that our fhoulders are inured to it; it is enough for us to 
dip our pens in ink, and not in blood. If it be magnani- 
mity, and the effect of an uncommon and fingular va- 
lour, to contemn friendfhip, private obligation, a pro- 
mife,’ and kindred, for the public weal, and in obedi- 
énce to the magiftrate ; it is really fufficient to excufe us 
from it, that this is a greatnefs of foul which could have 
no place in the magnanimity of Epaminondas. 

“I abhor the furious exhortations ‘of this other unigo* 
vernable foul f. . 


Dum tela micant, non vos pietatis image 
Ulla, nec adverfa confpefti fronte parentes 
Commoveant; vultus gladio turbate verondes. 


When {words are ‘drawn, let no remains of love 
To friend, or kindred, your compaffion move ; 
Feat not to wound the venerable face 

Ev’n of your father, if oppos’d in place, 


Let’ us deprive thofe that are’ naturally mifchievous, 
bloody, and treacherous, of this colour of reafons let us 
fet afide this wild extravagant juftice, and ftick to infti- 
tutions that are more humane. What great things may 
fot be accomplifhed by time and example! In an action 
of the civil warof Cinna, one of Pompev’s foldier having 
inadvertently killed his brother, who was of the con- 
trary party, killed himfelf on the fpot, as foon'he § 


+# Cic. de Offic. lib. iii. cap. 23. t Julius Cefar, who, when 
im an open war againft his country, with a defign to fubvert its liberty, 
jes out, “ Dum tela micant,” &c. Lucan. lib. vii. ver. 320, &. 9 
_§ Tacit,. Hitt. Jib. iii. cap. 51. wr 
adi Pe Aa a eae a 
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knew it, for mere fhame and forrow. Some years after- 
wards, in another civil war of the fame people, a fol- 
dier, who had killed his brother, demanded a reward 
for it from his officers |}. ! 
The utility of Lhe utility of an action is but a forry 
an aétion does plea for the beauty and honour of it; and 
por render © it is wrong to infer, that becaufe fuch a 
onourable, : Pais Ba: : 
thing is ufeful, it is therefore incumbent 

on every one to perform it; and-not only a duty, but 
for his honour. 

Omnia non pariter rerum funt omnibus apta §. 

All things are not alike for all men fit. 


Were we to chufe the moft neceffary, and the moft ufeful 
action of human fociety, it would be marriage; yet the 
faints think celibacy the more honourable ftate, exclud- 
ing the moft venerable order of men from it, as we fet 
apart thofe cattle for ftallions, which are the leaft in 
. our eftimation. 


Ci AP edi 
Of Repentance. 


hid world mate THERS form man, I only declare 
chance oe.¢ what heis; and I reprefent a parti- 


cular one, very indifferently formed, and 
whom, were I to model again, I would certainly make 
very different from what he is; but what is done cannot 
be recalled. Now, though the features of my picture 
vary, there is ftill a likenefs. The univerfe is but one 
perpetual motion, in which all things are inceffantly 
wheeled about; the earth, the rocks of Caucafus, and 
the pyramids of Egypt, both by the general motion, and 
a particular one of their own. Conftancy itfelf is no other 
than a more languid motion. I cannot be fure of my ob- 
ject: itis always difturbed and ftaggering by a natural gid- 
dinefs. I take it in this point as it is at the inftant when I 


Tacit. Hitt. libs iii, cap. sr. § Propert. lib. iii. eleg, ix. ver. 7° 
; con 
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eonfider it. Ido not paint its being, I paint its paflage ; 
not a paflage from one century to another, or, as the 
people fay, from feven years to anotherfeven ; but from 
day to day, from minute tominute, I mutt accommo- 
date my hiftory tothe time. I may foon change not on- 
ly my fortune, but alfo my intention. It is a true co- 
py of various and changeable accidents, and of imagi- 
nations that are wavering, and f{ometimes contrary. Whe- 
ther it be that 1am not then the man I was, or that I lay 
hold on the fubjeéts with other circumftances and confi- 
derations, fo it is that perhaps I may plainly contradic 
myfelf; but, as Demades faid, 1 do not contradiét the 
truth.. Could my foul once take fure footing, I would 
not make an attempt, but would {peak definitively and 
peremptorily ; but it is always learning and making trial, 

I propofe a life mean, and without lu- Why, and in 
fire, Jtis allone; all moralphilofophyis what’ ‘manner 
as applicable to a vulgar and private life ie alin un 
as to the moft fpendid. Every man car- eee’ a 
riestheentire form of the humancondition. _ this book. 
Authors communicate themfelves to the 
people by fome fpecial and extraordinary work. I, in the 
firft place, by my univerfal being, as Michael de Mon- 
taigne, not as a grammarian, a poet, or alawyer. If 
men complain that I fpeak too much of myfelf, I com- 
plain that they donot fo much as think of themfelves. 
But is it reafonable, that being fo particular in my way 
of living, I fhould pretend ‘to make myfelf known to the 
public ? And is it alfo reafonable that I fhould introduce 
into the world, where workmanfhip and art have fomuch 
credit and authority, the crude and plain effects of nature, 
and of frail nature too? Is not writing books without 
learning like building a wall without ftone or brick? The 
fancies of mufic are carried on by art, mine by chance. 
I have this at leaft, according to difcipline, that never 
any man treated of a fubject, whereof he was more the 
mafter, than I am of that which I have undertaken; and 
that in this I am the moft knowing man alive, Secondly, 
that never did any man penetrate deeper into his fbject, 

“nor more diftinétly {crutinize into its parts and confe- 
3 quences, 
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quences, nor ever more exactly and more plainly arrived 
at the end which he propofed to himfelf in his work. To 
finith it, I need only apply to it with the fidelity which 
I have therein difplayed with the utmof fincerity and 
purity. Ifpeak the truth, not as much as I would, but 
asmuch as I dare; and I dare a little the more as I grow 
older; for, methinks, cuftom indulges my age with more 
liberty of prating, aswell as of indifcretion in talking of a 
man’s felf. That cannot fall out here; which I often ob-+ 
ferye elfewhere, that the work and the artificer contradi& 
each other. Has a man of fo elegant a converfation written 
fo filly a treatife? or are fuch learned writings the product 
of a man of fo mean converfation, whofe difcourfe is com- 
mon, and who but feldom writes ; that is to fay, whofe 
capacity is borrowed, and not his own ? A man of learn- 
ing is not learned in every thing; but the felf-fufficient, 
man is fufficient in every thing, even in ignorance. Here 
my book and I go hand-in-hand in one even pace. In 
other cafes a work may be recommended and cenfured 
abftractedly from the workman, but notin this. He that 
touches the one, touches the other. He that fhall judge 
of it without knowing him, will injure himfelf more than 
me. He who does know him gives me all the fatisfaétion 
I defire. 1 fhall be more happy than I deferve, if I can 
enly obtain thus much from the public approbation as to 
make men of underftanding fenfible that Iwas capable of 
making learning turn to my benefit if I had it, and that 
I deferved to have been affitted by a better memory. Be 
pleafed here to excufe what I often fay, that Ifeldom re- 
pent of any thing, and that my confcience is fatisfied with 
itfelf, not like the confcience of an angel or a horfe, but 
that of a man, always adding this check, not a check 
of ceremony, but of true and genuine fubmiffion, that I 
{peak by way of inquiry, and for better information, re- 
ferring myfelf for determination purely and fimply to the 
common and authorifed opinions. I do not teach, I on- 
ly- relate. 


Orni” ferrow There is no vicethat isreally fuch which 
which attends doesnot offend, and which a found judg- _ 
Viees ment does not blame; for there is fo ma-- 


nifeft a deformity and inconvenience in it, that perhaps 
they 
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they aré inthe right who fay, that itis chiefly produced 
from ignorance and ftupidity; fo hard is it to imagine 
that'a man can know it without abhorring it. Malice* 
fucks in the ereateft part of its own venom, and itfelf 
ig therewith poifoned. Vice leaves a repentance in thé 
mind, which, like an ulcer in the ficth, is always 
feratched till it bleeds 3 for reafon effaces all other for- 
rows and eriefs, but it begets this of repentance, which 
ig the more grievous becaule it {prings from within, as 
the internal cold and heat of agues and fevers is moré 
intenfe and fevere than what’we feel’ from without. T 
not only hold thofe for vices (though not equally fuch) 
which both reafon and nature condémnh; but thofe alfo 
which have been’ riiade fuch in the opinion of men, how- 
ever falfe and erroneous, if it is authorifed:- by the laws 
and ‘cuftom. bE es MIS 

Nor‘is there any virtue the practice Of” The fatisfaétion 
whieh does not'give joy: to a well-difpofed ” thst 3s connest: 
mind. There is really:on inconceivable pivest awa ak 3 
joy i a man’s own breaft upon his doing 
good, and a generous boldnefs that accompanies a good 
confcience. A foul that is daringly vicious may per- 
haps arm itfelf with fecurity, but cannot’ fupply itfelf 
with this complacency and fatisfaétion. It is no’ flight 
pleafure to'a man to be preferved from the contagion of 
{6 corrupt ah age, and to fay ‘to himfelf, whoever fhall 
look into my fotil will not find me guilty of any man’s 
ruin of affliction, nor of revenge or envy, nor of the 
public violation of the laws, nor of innovation, nor 
difturbance, nor of the breach of a promife: ahd 
though the licentioufnefs of the age has not only tole- 
rated; but taught it to every man; yet 1 have not feized 
the eftate or purfe of any Frerich man whatfoever, but 
have'lived only upon what is my own; both in war and 
in peace; nor have I {et any man to work without: pay- 
ihe him his hire. Thefe are pleafing téftimonies' of 'a 
ood confcience; and this natural gladnefs is a gteat'b 
nefit to us, ahd the only reward that'hever fails us. ~ 


\ ® This thought is taken from Seneca’s Ep. $1, where he mentions it 
asa common faying of his countryman Attalus, . a be 
4 To 
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According, to To found the recompence of virtuous 
Montaigne,every | : : rate 
man ought tofit actions on the approbation of others is 
in judgmentup- laying it on a foundation too uncertain 
SR nel, and embarrafled, efpecially in fo corrupt 
and ignorant an age as the prefent, wherein the good 
opinion of the vulgar is a fcandal, Upon whom do you 
rely for the difcovery of what is commendable? God 
forbid that I fhould be an honeft man according to the 
honourable definition which I daily fee every one gives 
of it, Que fuerunt vitia, mores funt *. ‘* ‘The things that 
** were formerly reckoned vices are the manners of the 
‘* prefent age.” Certain friends of mine have at times 
reprimanded me very frankly of their own accord, or, at 
my inftigation, thereby performing an office which, toa 
mind that is rightly formed, furpaffes all the offices of 
friendfhip, not only in utility but in kindnefs. J have 
always received them with the moft open arms of cour- 
tefy and gratitude, But to fpeak confcientioufly, I have 
often difcovered, both in their reproaches and their 
praifes, fo much falfe meafure, that I had not done much 
amifs, rather to have acted wrong than right, according 
to their ftandard, We, efpecially who lead a private 
life, not expofed to any other view than our own, ought 
to have a tribunal eftablifhed in our breafts, whereby to 
‘try our actions; and, according to that, fometimes to 
carefs, and at other times to correét ourfelves. I have 
my laws and my court of juftice to judge myfelf by, 
and apply myfelf to thofe more than to any other rules, 
I do indeed reftrain my actions by thofe of other men, 
but do not extend them by any other rule except my 
own. It is only known to yourfelf whether you are cow- 
ardly and cruel, or loyal and devout, Others fee you 
not, and only form uncertain conjectures of you. They 
do not perceive your nature fo plainly as your art; rely 
not therefore upon their verdiét, but ftick to your own ; 
Tuo tibi judicio eft utendyum—Virtutis et vitiorum grave ip- 
Jius confcientie pondus of; que fublate jacent omnia +. 
§* Make ufe of your judgment—confcience plainly fhews 
** the weight of virtues and vices ;” take away that, all 
falls to the ground. But the faying, that repentance 
* Senec. Ep. 39, atthe end. + Cic, de Natura Deorum, lib, iii, cap. 35: 
, CLS PARES aa ae 
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follows clofe at the heels of fin, feems not to have re- 
gard to fin in its richeft attire, which is lodged in us as 
in its own proper habitation, It is poffible to difavow 
and retract the vices that furprife us, and towards which 
our paflions hurry us; but thofe which by a long habit 
are rooted and anchored in a ftrong and vigorous will, 
are not liable to be gainfayed. Repentance is no other 
than arecanting of our will,and an oppofition to our fan- 
cies, that follows us clofe which way foever we take. It 
makes another perfon difown his former virtue and con- 
tinency. 


* Que mens eft hodie cur eadem non puero fuit ? 
Vel cur bis animis incolumes non redeunt gena +> ? 


Ah! whilft I was a vig’rous boy 
Why did I not this mind enjoy ? 
Or why does not my rofy hue 
Return to paint my cheeks anew ? 


That is an exquifite life wherein a due The excellency 
regularity is maintained within doors, of private life 
: which is regu-~ 
Every one may play a part in the puppet- dar, 
fhew, and reprefent an honeft man 
upon the ftage ; but within his own breaft, where he 
may do what he lift, and where nobody fees us; for a 
man to be regular there, that is the point. The next 
degree is for a man to be fo at his own houfe in his or-, 
dinary actions, for which we are accountable to nobody, 
and wherein there is no ftudy, no artifice; and there- 
fore Bias, reprefenting the excellent ftate of a family, 
fays, the mafter of it was the fame within doors, when 
by himfelf, as he was abroad, when governed by a re- 
gard to the laws, and the report of men |. And it was 
a worthy faying of ¢ Julius Drufus to the builders, when 
; they 
* Horace here characterife Ligurinus, who repented when he came to 
bean old man'that he had not made an ill ufe of his beauty while he 
had it. + Hor. lib. iv.ode 10. ver. 7,8. || Plutarch, in the Banquet of 
the wife Men,ch.23. J} Or rather Marcus Livius Drufus, the Tanai 
tribune of the people, who died anno 662, at Rome, after having, by 
his ambition, fomented a dangerous war in Italy, of which Florus treats, 
Jib. iii. cap. 17 and 18. As to what Montaigne fays here of Livius Drufusy 
he took it from atreatife of Plutarch, intitled, Inftructions to thofe who 
ramet manage 
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they’ offered for 3000 crowns to raife this howife’’ fo 
high that his neighbours fhould not overlook him fo 
much as before,—-I ‘will give you, fays het, 6006 to 
make it fo that it may be looked into on all ‘fides, | ‘Te 
is-‘mentioned to the honour of Agefilaus, that when ‘He 
travelled he ufed to take his quarters in the temples, 
to'the end that the ‘people,’and ‘the Gods themfelvesy 
might be {pectators of his ‘private actions. Such a ‘one 
has been the miracle of the world, in whom neithér his 
wife nor fervant have ’never feen any one thing remark- 
able*, Few men have been admired by their dome- 
No maf 2 pro-, fics, We find in hiftory, that a prophet 
phet ia his own , hath no honour, not only in his own fa- 
sountry, —"* mily, but in his own country. It is the 
fame in leffer things: and in this mean example the 
image of greater isto befeen, In my country of Gaf- 
coigne they look upon it as a. drollery to fee me imprint. 

The farther off Iam read from my own home thermore 
I am efteemed. Iam fain to purchafe printers in Gui- 
enne, elfewhere they purchafe me. Upon this founda- 
tion they go. who conceal theinfelves livi ing and prefents 
to obtain a name when they are abfent and dead: I 
had rather have lefs of it’: and donot publith myfelf to 
the world for more than my fhare of it; when I leave 

it, I quit all farther claim. “The people recondué fuch 
a one by a public act with amazement to his very door. 
He puts off this pageantry with his robe, and falls fo 
mich the lower from it by how much the higher he was 
exalted. In his houfe there is nothing but tumult and 
diforder ; and was there a regularity in it, it would re- 
quire a quick and well tried judgment tp perceive it in 
thefe low and private actiotis: to which may be added, 
hag order is a dull melancholy virtue, To enter a 


meahage the Affairs of State, ch. 4. where this Drufus is called Julius 
ufus, a tribune of the people. If Montaigne had confulted Paterculus 
on this article hé might have percéived this fiiall miftake of Plutarch. 
© /¥ Itis Plutarch that makes him fpeak thus ; but, according to Pater- 
eulus, Drufus being about to build a houfe, and baying an offer made 
hinwby the arch: teét to contrive it after fuch a model that none of his 
néighbours might. look into it, Drufus faid, if you know bow, make 
me fuch a houte rather that what J do in it may be feen by every body.” 
» * Aman mutt be a reed we faid: marthal Catinat; if his footman 
= dts «i enwn : 

2 j ~ breach, 


> 
 # 
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breach, to conduét an embafly, to govern a people, are 
actions of renown; to reprove, laugh, fell, pay, love, 
hate, and converfe pleafantly and rationally with a man’s 
own family, and with himfelf, not to relax nor to re- 
eant, are things more rare, more difficult, and_lefs re- 
imarkable. By this means, they who lead a retired life 
do, whatever is faid to the contrary, undergo offices of 

reater difficulty and extent than others. And private 
men, fays Ariftotle, ferve virtue with more difficulty and’ 
emineérice than they who are in the magiftracy. We 
prepare ourfelves for eminent occafions, more out of va- 
nity than confeience. The fhorteft way to arrive at 
glory would be to do that for confcience which we do 
for glory. The virtue of Alexander appears to me with 
far lefS vigour in his theatre than that of Socrates in his 
mean and obfeure employment. I can eafily conceive 
Socrates in the place of Alexander, but Alexander in that 
of Socrates I cannot. Afk the one what he can do, ‘he 
will anfwer, <« conquer the world ;” afk the other the 
fame queftion, he will fay, ‘¢ conduct human life con- 
‘“formably to its natural condition ;” a fcience much 
more general, weighty, and more lawful. 

The foul is to be valued not for its high Wherein. conéifts 
flight, but for its regularity. Its great- ™’8nanimity- 
nefs is not exercifed in grandeur but mediocrity. As 
they who judge and try us internally, make no great 
account of the luftre of our public aétions, and fee that 
they are only threads and rays of clear water {pringing 
from a flimy and muddy bottom ; fo likewife they who 
judge of us by this fine outward appearance make the 
fame conclufion from our internal conflitution, and can-: 
not couple faculties that are common and like their 
own, with thofe other faculties that aftonifh them, and... 
are fo far out of their fight. Therefore it is that we give 
favage forms to demons; and who does not give 
Tamerlane large eye-brows, wide noftrils, a dreadful 
face, aida ftature beyond meafure, according to the 
conception he has formed from the report of his name ? 
-Had any one heretofore fhewed me Erafmus, I would 
hardly have believed but that every thing he fpoke to’ 


1$ 
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his man or his landlady was adage and apophthegm 
We have a more fuitable idea of an artificer upon his 
clofe-ftool, or upon his wife, than of a great prefident 
venerable for his carriage and abilities. We fancy that 
they do not ftoop fo low from their high tribunals as to 
live. As vicious fouls are often incited to do well by 
fome fttange impulfe, fo are virtuous fouls to do ill, 
They are therefore to be judged by their fettled ftate, 
when they are compofed, if they ever are fo; or at leaft 
when they are nearer to repofe, and in their natural fi. 
tuation. . 
opt Natural inclinations are affifted and 
a ae fortified by education, but are fcarce ever 
by cducation, altered or fubdued by it. A thoufand 
but not changed fou]s in my time have fhifted towards vir- 
and extirpated. dap 4 ies 
tue or vice in {pite of a contrary difcipline, 


Sic ubi defuetee fylvis in carcere claufe 

Manfuevere fere, et vultus pofuere minaces, 

Atque hominem didicere pati, fi torrida parvus 
Venit in ova cruer, redeunt rabiefque furorque, 
Admonitaque tament guftato fanguine fauces, 
Fervet, et a trepido vix abftinet ira magiftro *. 
So beafts of prey, imprifon’d in a cage, 

Grow tame, abandoning their native rage 

And threat’ning looks, and do themfelves inure 
The government of mankind to indure, 

But if again a little blood they tafte, 

Their favage fury {cizes them in hafte ; 

They thirft for more, grow fierce, and wildly ftare, 
As if their trembling keepers they would tear. 


Thus men palliate and conceal their original qualities, 
but do not extirpate them. The Latin tongue is as it 
were natural to me; I underftand it better than the 
French, but | have not ufed to fpeak it, nor hardly to 
write it thefe forty years; and yet, upon fome fudden 
agitations, which I have fallen into twice or thrice in 
my life (and once upon feeing my father, in perfect 
health, fall upon me in a fainting fit), I always vented 
my firft outcries in Latin; nature ftarting and forcibly 
* Lucan. lib, iv. ver, 237+ 


exprefling 
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expreffing itfelf notwithftanding fo long a difcontinu- 
ance; and of this there are many other inftances. 

They who in my time have taken a re- pe yeforma- 
view of the manners of the age do, by tions of man- 
novel opinions, reform feeming vices; {ind only relate 
but as for real vices they leave them as th 
they were, if they do not augment them; the latter of 
which, it is to be feared, is the cafe. We choofe to 
difregard all other good actions on account of thefe ex- 
ternal reformations of lefs coft and greater merit, and 
thereby make a cheap atonement for the other natural 
confubftantial and internal vices. Look back a little 
on our own experience. There is no man, if he be at- 
tentive, who does not find in himfelf a particular and 
governing method of his own, which ftruggles with in- 
ftruction, and with the tempeft of paffions that are con- 
trary to it. For my part, I feldom feel myfelf agitated 
by any fhock. I find myfelf, as it were, always in my 
place like heavy unweildy bodies. If I am not at home 
I am always near it. My debauches do not carry me 
very far off. There is nothing ftrange nor extreme in 
the cafe, and yet I have healthy and vigorous raptures. 
The true condemnation, and that which The sepentance 
affects men’s common practice, is that ofmencommon, 
their ftate of retirement is full of filth and '¥ very sorrupt- 
corruption, the idea of their reformation blurred, their 
repentance weak, and as much to blame almoft as their 
fin. Some either for having been linked to vice, by a 
natural propenfity, or by a long habit, cannot fee any 
deformity in it. Others (of which clafs I am) do in- 
deed weigh vice, but they put pleafure, or fome other 
motive, in the other ballance, and fuffer and yield to it for 
a certain price, but vicioufly and bafely ; yet there might 
perhaps be imagined fo vaft a difproportion of meafure, 
wherein with juftice, the pleafure would excufe the fin, 
as we fay of profit, not only if it were accidental, and 
out of fin, as larceny, but in the very exercife of fin as 
in the enjoyment of a woman, wherein the temptation 
is violent, and it is faid, fometimes to be invincible. Be- 
ing the other day in Armagnac, at a feat which belongs 
to a kinfman of mine, I faw a country fellow, that was 

by 
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by every one called the Robber, who gave this narrative, 
of his life ; that bein born a beggar, and finding that 
he would never be able to get enough by his labour to 
fupport himfelf againft want, he refolved to turn robber; 
and, being a {trong man, had followed the trade all the 
time of his youth with fafety; for he gathered in his 
corn and wine from other men’s lands, but at a great dif- 
tance, and in fuch great loads, that it was not to be 
imagined how one man could carry off fo much upon 
his fhoulders in one night as he did ; and moreover, he 
was fo careful not to do one man more damage than an- 
other, that every particular man’s lofs therefore was of, 
the lefs importance. He is mow grown old and rich for 
a man of his rank, thanks to the trade he drove, which 
he makes no fcruple to confefs to every body ; and to 
make his peace with God for his ill-got wealth, he fays, 
that he is daily ready, by his bounty, to make fatisfac- 
tion to the fucceffors of thofe-he robbed ; and if he does 
not to every one (which it is impoffible for him to do at 
once) he will leave it in charge to his heirs to pers 
form the reft proportionably to the wrong he has done 
to every one, which is what he himfelf only knows. By 
this account, whether true or falfe, this man looks upon 
robbery as a difhoneft action, and he hates it, but not 
fo much as poverty. He barely repents.of it, but for- 
afmuch as it. was in this manner counterballanced and 
compenfated, he repents not of it. This is not that habit 
which incorporates us with vice, and conforms our very 
underftanding to it; nor is it that impetuous wind, 
which, by its gufts, difturbs and blinds our faculties, 
and for the time hurries us, judgment and all, into the 
power of vice. ' 
* aE ‘It is my way todo what Ido thoroughly, 
pone and all of a-pieee. I fcarce make a, mo- 
ee comer. iGn clandeftinely and by ftealth from, my 
guide of his reafon, and that is not conduéted in a man- 
ns, : . . 
ner by the confent of all my faculties-with- 
out divifion, or without any inward ftruggles. My judg- 
ment has all the blame or all praifeof it; and the blame 
it once has, it has always; for I have had, almoft from: 
my infancy, the fame inclination, the fame turn, ane 
2 the 
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the fame fpirit: and as. to univerfal opinions, I fixed 
myfelf from my. childhood in the fame place where I was, 
to ftick. There.are fome fins that are impetuous, prompt, 
and fudden ; let us fet them afide ; but as for thofe other 
fins fo oft repeated, deliberated, and contrived, whether, 
conflitutional fins, or fins of profeffien and vocation, I 
cannot conceive that they have fo long been fettled in the 
fame refolution, without the conftant concurrence of the 
will.and underftanding with the reafon and con{cience of 
the perfon who is guilty of them: and the repentance 
which he boafts to be infpired with: on a fudden is very. 
hard for me toimagine. I am not of the opinion of the 
Pythagorean fect, that men affume a new foul when 
they approach the images of the gods to receive their 
oracles, unleis they mean that it muit be foreign, new, 
and lent for the time, our own fhewing fo lirtle fign of 
the purification and cleannefs fit for, that.office. 

They act quite contrary to the Stoical,  tyie repentance 
precepts, who indeed command us to.cor-.  ovght to be foi- 
rect the imperfections and vices which we lowed, with real 

amendment. 

know ourfelves guilty of, but forbid us 

thereby to difturb the tranq@ility of our minds. Thefe 
make us believe that they have great vexation and re- 
morfe, within, but as for amendment and correction, or 
difcontinuance, they give no fign of it; yet there can- 
not be a cure till the evil be purged away. If repent- 
ance were to be put into one {cale of the ballance itwould 
out-weigh fin. {do not know of any quality fo eafy to 
counterfeit as devotion, if the life and manners do not 
eonform toit. The eflence of itis, abftrufe and occult, 
the appearances eafy and pompous, 

As for my part, I may defire inthe ge- . A man cannot 

repent of his 
neral to be what J. am not; I may con-  gnivergal form. 
demn atd be out of aipenit with my 
whole frame, and pray to God for an entire reformation, 
and to excufe my natural infirmity; but this is what £ 
ought not to call repentance methinks, no more than a 
difguft that I am not an angel, nor a Cato. My actions 
are regulated by, and conformable to what I am, and to 
my condition, I cannot do better; and repentance does 


wee properly. concern things that are not in our power; 
ion Ic 
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It is rather tegret. I conceive an infinite number of nid 
tures, more fublime and regular than mine; yet I do 
not amend my faculties, forafmuch as neither my arm 
nor my mind will become a whit the more vigorous by 
conceiving another’s to be fo. If to imagine and with a 
more noble way of acting than we have would produce 
a repentance in us, we would then repent of our moft 
innocent operations, forafmuch as we well fuppofe that 
in a more excellent nature they would be conduéted 
with greater perfection and dignity ; and we would with 
to do the fame. When I confider my demeanor in my 
youth, and that of my old age, I find that I have in 
‘general behaved with regularity as faras I know. This 
is all that my refiftance can avail. I do not flatter my- 
felf; in the like circumftances I would be always the 
fame. It is nota fpot, but rather an univerfal tincture, 
with which I am ftained. I have no notion of a repent: 
ance that is fuperficial, moderate, or ceremonious. It 
muft fting me throughout before I can give it that name, 
and it muft pierce my heart as deeply and univerfally as 
God fees into me. 
Why Montaigne In mattef$ of trade many good oppor- 
did not repent tunities have efcaped me for want of ma- 
of the manage- nagement, and yet I made a right choice 
ment of his af according as occurrences prefented them- 
felves. It is my method to chufe always 
the eafieft and the fureft courfe. I find that in my paft 
deliberations I have, by my own rule, proceeded with 
difcretion according to the ftate of the fubject propofed 
to me, and would do the fame, were it a thoufand years 
hence, on the like occafions. J do not confider the thing 
as it is now, but what it was when I deliberated on it. 
The force of all counfel lies in the time. Opportunities 
and affairs inceffantly fluétuate and change. I have, in 
my life, fallen into fome grofs and important errors, not 
for want of good judgment, but for want of good luck: 
There are, in our affairs, fome fecret circumftances 
not to be gueffed at, particularly in human nature 
certain filent conditions that make no fhew, and are un- 
known fometimes even to the poffeffor, which ftart and 
{pring up from incidental caufes. If my prudence could 
“a not 
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fot penetrate into, or foretel them, I am not difgufted 
with it: it is confined to its own limits. If the event be 
againft me, and favours that fide which I have refuted, 
there is no remedy ; I donot blame myfelf for it: Tac- 
cufe my luck, and not my performance, This is not 
what we call repentance. 

Phocion had given certain advicetothe Counfel is inde- 
Athenians,which wasnot followed;and the Pendent of e- 
affair fucceeding happily contrary to his ; 
opinion, fomebody faid, Well, Phocion, art thou pleafed 
that this affair turns out fo well? Iam very glad, faid 
he, that it has fo happened ; yet I do not repent that I ad- 
vifed othetwife |. When my friends apply to me for my 
Opinion, I give it freely and plainly, without confidering, 
as almoft all mankind do, that the thing being hazardous 
it may fall out contrary to my opinion, and then perhaps 
they may reproach me for my advice ; but this is what I 
am very indifferent about ; for they will be to blame for 
defiring that office which I could not juftify myfetf to re- 
fufe them. 

I fcarce ever lay any miftakes or mif-  Montaione fel- 
fortunes of mine to the chargeof another dom took an- 
perfon: the truth is, I feldom make ufe of he daeeecant 
another’s advice, but only forthe fake of of his affairs, 
civility and ceremony, unlefs it be where 1 jd fldom gave 
have need of inftruction in any fcience, or fons, P 
information of any fact. For in things 
where I have only my’judgment to make ufe of, other 
men’s reafons may be of fome credit to fupport me, but 
of little force to difluade me. I hear every thing favour- 
ably and decently; but I donot remember that to this hour 
I ever made ufe of any reafon but my own, With me 
they are but flies or atoms that hover about my-will. I lay 
no great ftrefs upon my own opinions, and as little upon 
thofe of other men. Fortune rewards me juftly. As ldo 
hot receive advice, | give as little. Iam feldom afked 
for it, and more feldom trufted to; and know not of any 
undertaking, either public or private, that has been the 


|| Plutarch inhis Notable fayings of ancient kings, princes, &c. un- 
der the article Phocion. 
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better for my advice ; even the perfons, whom fortune 
had im any manner engaged to follow my direction, have 
chofe more willingly to be guided by any other head-piece 
than mine: and as I ama man altogether as vigilant a- 
gainft the difturbance of my tranquility as the diminution 
of my authority, I like it the better. By thus neglecting 
me, they humour me in what J profefs, which is te fettle 
and whoily contain myfelf within myfelf. It is a-pleafure 
to me to be difinterefted in other men’s affairs, and not to 
be any way refponfible for them. . 
rae litle toi All affairs when they are over, happen 
bled for events as they will, give me little concern; for 
that fell out the imagination, that fo it ought to be, 
contrary to his - : 5 
withes;andwhy. puts me out of my pain. They are rolled 
about in the great revolution of the uni- 
verfe, and linked in the chain of ftoical caufes. Your fan- 
cy cannot, by wifh or imagination, move an iota, either 
paft or to come, which the order of things will not to- 
tally overturn. ’ 
Made little ac. _ AS to the reft, I hate that aecidental 
count of the res repentance which old age brings with it. 
pentance owing EJe of old times ¢ who faid he was obliged 
purely to. old z Ml og ‘ 
age. to his years for {tripping him of pleafure, 
was of a different opinion from me. I can 
never think myfelf beholden to impotency for any good 
that it does me. Nee tam averfa unquam videbitur ab 
opere fuo providentia, ut debiliter inter optime inventa fit ; 
* nor can Providence ever be thought fo averfe to its own 
“ work that debility fhould be found among the beft 
“things.” Our appetites are rare in old age. A profound 
fatiety comes upon us after the act. ] difcern nothing of 
confcience in this. It is chagrin and weaknefsthat imprint 
on us a languid phlegmatic quality. We muft not fuffer 
ourfelves to be wholly carried away by the alterations of na- 
ture fo as to debafe our judgment. Youth and pleafure did 
not heretofore fo far. blind me that I did not difcern the 


t This was Sophocles, who being afked if he ftill enjoyed the pleafures 
of love, made anfwer, Dii meliora: libenter vero ifline, tanquam a domino, 
agrefi ac furiofo profugi 5 “ the Gods have done better for me ; and glad 
I am that F have lived to efcape from the wild and furious tyranny of 
love,” ; Cic. de Senectute, cap. 146 
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face of: vice in pleafure; nor does that difguft which 
years have now brought upon me, hinder me from dif- 
cerning the face of pleafure in vice, Now that my days 
of pleafure are over, I judge of it as ifthey were not. I, 
who ftrictly and attentively ranfack my reafon; find it the 
very fame.it was in my moft licentious age, if it be not 
perhaps a little weakened and impaired by being grown 
old; and I am of opinion, that as it does not permit me 
to embark in pleafure, for the fake of my bodily health, 
it would not give me more allowance now than heretofore 
for the fake of my foul’s health. I donot reckon my rea- 
fon the more vigorous becaule it has nothing to combat. 
My temptations are fo fhattered and mortified that they 
are not worth its oppofition, for with only ftretching out 
my hands I overcome them. Should my former concu- 
pucence be replaced in its view, I fear it would not have 
fo much ftrength to refift it as it had heretofore. I do not 
find that it has any other notion of pleafure now than it 
had then, nor that it has acquired any new light ; where- 
fore if there be a recovery it isa fcurvy one. Miterable 
kind of remedy where health is not to be obtained with- 
out a difeafe. It is not for our misfortune to perform this 
office, but for the good fortune of our judgment. Iam 
not influenced by injuries and afflictions to do any thing 
buttocurfethem. | This is for people who are not to be 
rouzed till they feel the fcourge. My reafon indeed acts 
with more freedom in profperity, but is more diftracted 
and harder put to it, to digeft misfortunes than pleafures. 
I fee beft in a clear fky; health premonithes mie with 
more alacrity and more benefit than ficknefs. I did all 
that I could to repair and regulate myfeif when I had 
health to enjoy them. I would be afhamed and vexed 
that the mifery and misfortune of my old age fhould be 
preferred beforemy good, healthful, {piritely, and vigor- 
ous years; and that men fhould judge of me, not by what 
I have been, but by what I am now,that I have as it 
were ceafed to be. 

In my opinion it is in happy living, Wherein human 
atid not in dying happily, as Aaeathenes Sees Ab 4 
faid, that human felicity confifts. Ihave Montaigne. 
got aimed to make a monftrous addition 
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of a pilofopher’s tail to the head and body of a libertirie, 
nor that this wretched remainder‘of life fhould contradict 
and give the lye to the pleafanteft, foundeft, and longeft 
part of it. I would fain reprefent myfelf uniform through- 
out. Were I to lead my life over again, I would live 
juft as T have done. I neither complain of the paft, nor 
fear the future ; and, if I do mot deceive myfelf,° Ihave 
been much the fame within as without. I am principally 
obliged to my fortune, that the courfe of my bodily eftate’ 
has been carried on in every thing in its feafon. I have feen 
it in its bud, bloffoms, and fruit, and now fee it wither- 
_ed; happily however becaufe naturally. ‘I bear the ail- 
ments | have the better as they are at their crifis, and alfo 
becaufe they give me the more pleafing remembrance of 
the long felicity of my paft life. My wrfdom alfo may, 
perhaps, have been of the fame pitch m both ages, but 
it was more active, and graceful, when young, fpiritely, 
and natural, than now that it is broken, peevifh, and 
painful. I therefore renounce thofe cafual and dolorous 
reformations. God muft touch our hearts, and our confci- 
énces muft amend of themfelves by the aid of our reafon, 
and not by the decay of our appetites. tS 
Whatisthe wit. Pleafure is in itfelf neither pale nor dif- 
domofold men, coloured for being difcerned by eyes that 
are dim and diftempered. We ought to 
love temperance for its own fake, and in refpect to God, 
who has commanded both that and chaftity. What we 
derive fromm catarrhs, and what I am obliged for to my 
cholic, is neither chaftity nor temperance. A man can- 
not boaft that he defpifes and refifts pleafure, if he does 
not fee it, and if he does not know it, together with its 
charms, power, and moft alluring beauty. I know both 
the one and the other, I havea right to fay it : but it feems 
to me that in old age our minds are fubject to more 
troublefome maladies and imperfections than they are in 
youth. I {aid the fame when ] was young, and when I 
was reproached with the want of a beard; and I fay the 
fame now that’ my grey hairs gain me authority. We 
call the crabbednels of our tempers, and the difrelifh of 
prefent things, wifdom ; but in truth we do not fo much 
forefake vices as change them, and in my opinion for 
worfe, 
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worfe, Befides a foolifh groundlefs pride, naufeous 
Babble, froward and unfociable humours, fuperftition, 
and a ridiculous thirft after riches, when the ufe of them 
is loft, I find in old age more envy, injuftice, and ma- 
lignity. It furrows the mind with more wrinkles than 
the face; and we never, or very rarely, fee people who, 
in growing old, do not grow four and mufty. The 
whole man moves, both towards his perfection and ‘his 
decay. In confidering the wifdom of Socrates, and many 
circumftances of his |! condemnation, I dare believe that 
he indulged himfelf by prevarication, in fome meafure, 
for the purpofe, feeing that at 7o years of age he fuf- 
fered fuch a rich genius as his was to be almoft totally 
crampt, and his wonted brightnefs obfcured. What me- 
tamorphofes do J every day fee made by age in feveral 
of my acquaintance! It is a powerful malady, which 
creeps upon us naturally, and imperceptibly. Deep ftudy 
and great precaution are abfolutely neceflary to avoid 
the imperfections it loads us with, or at leaft to flacken 
their progrefs. I find that, notwithftanding all my in- 
trenchments, it fteals upom me one foot after another ; 
I bear up againft it as well asI can, but I know not 
‘what it will bring metoat laft; but, happen what will, 
I am content to have it known what I was before I fell. 


Seria Pate Uke 


Of three Commerces, i.e. Familiarities with Men, 
Women, and Books. 


E mutt not rivet ourfelves fo faft to Aakebege: 
@ chert adili- 
our humours and complexions, Our dink tte wens 

chief fufficiency is to know how to apply  underfanding. 
ourfelves to various cuftoms. Fora man 
: ' te 


{| If this be a conjeéture only founded on Montaigne’s fagacity, it 


does him very great honour, for Xenophon tells us irae ~ fied 
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to keep himfelf tied and bound, by neceffity, to one 

only courfe, is but bare exiftence, not living, Thofe are 
the moft amiable tempers, which are more variable and 
flexible. It was an honourable character of the elder 
Cato, Huic verfatile ingenium fic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut. 
natum ad id unum diceres, quodcumque ageret § ; ** he had 
*« parts fo flexible to every thing, that whatfoever he 
«¢ tookin hand,a man would be apt to fay he was forms 
** ed by nature for that very thing only.” Were I to 
chufe for myfelf, there is no fafhion fo good that I would 
care to be fo wedded to, as not to have it in my power ta 
difengage myfelf from it. Life is a motion uneyen, ir- 
regular, and various. A man is not his own friend, 
much lefs his own mafter, but rather a flave to himfelf, 
who is eternally purfuing his own humour, and fuch a 
bigot to his inclinations, that he is not able to turn afide 
from them. I fpeak it now at this time of life, when I 
find it hard to difengage myfelf from the uneafinefs of 
my mind, by reafon that it cannot amufe itfelf generally, 
but in things wherein it is embarrafled, nor employ itfelf 
becaufe it is fo cramped and inflexible, It is apt to mags 
nify a flight fubject, and firetches it to fuch a degree, 
as to require the application of all its ftrength, Its inac- 
tivity is therefore to me a painful labour, and prejudicial 
to my health. The minds of moft men require foreign 
matter to quicken and exercife them ; mine has need of 
it rather to compofe and fett'e it, Vitia otit negotio difcu- 
tienda funt + ; ** the vices owing to floth are to be fhaken 
** off by bufinefs ;” for my moft painful, as well as prin- 
cipal ftudy, is to ftudy myfelf. Books are one fort of 
thofe employments that divert me from this ftudy. Up- 
on the firft thoughts, which come {into thy mind, it 
buftles and makes trial of its vigour in every refpect; 
exercifes its feeling quality, fometimes towards force, 
at other times towards order and beauty, and then ranges, 


truth Socrates defended himfelf with f@ much haughtinefs before his 
judges, only from a confideration that at his age death would be better 
for him than life. . This is the fubje@ of the intire preface to that de- 
fence made by Socrates before his judges. . 

§ Tit, Liv. lib. xxxix, Cap. 40, + Senec. Ep. 59. 


moderation, 
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moderates, and fortifies itfelf. It has in itfelf wherewith 
to rouze its faculties, Nature has given to it, as to all 
other men’s, matter enough of its own for its benefit, 
and fubjeéts proper enough both for its invention and 
judgment. 

‘Meditation, for a man who can infpect Meditation an 
and exert himfelf with vigour, isa power- mportant em- 

z j ployment. 

ful and copious ftudy. I had rather frame 

my mind than furnifh it. There is no employment, 
either more weak or more ftrong, than that of enter- 
taining a man’s thoughts according to the ftate of his 
mind, ‘The greateft men make it their profeffion, Qui- 
bus vivere eft cogitare+; ‘to whom to live and to 
*‘ think, are one and the fame thing.” Nature has alfo 
favoured man with this privilege, that there is nothing 
we can hold out in fo long, nor any action to which we 
more commonly, and more readily incline. It is the 
bufinefs of the gods, fays Ariftotle, and that from 
which proceeds both their blifs. and ours, 

The principal ufe of reading to me is Montaigne was 
that, by the variety of fubjects, it keeps jpattentive fo 
my reafon awake, and employs my judg- _verfation. 
ment, not my memory. Few converfa- 
tions therefore pleafe me, if there be not life and power 
in them. It is true, that the gracefulnefs and elegance 
- of afpeech captivate and ingrofs my attention as much, 
or more than the importance or weight of the fubje&t : 
and as I am apt to be fleepy in all other converfation, 
and give but little attention thereto, it often happens 
that.in uch poor, low difcourfe, and infipid chat, I 
either make drowfy, ftupid, and ridiculous anfwers, 
unbecoming even a child, or elfe more indifcretely and 
rudely maintain an obftinate filence. JI, amon the one 
hand of a penfive temper,- which makes me abfent’ 
from all but myfelf; and on the other hand have a 
ftupid and childith ignorance of Many common things. 
By thefe two qualities I have obtained that five or fix 
as filly ftories may as truly be reported of meas of any 
other perfon whatfoever. 

+ Cic. Tulc, Queft, lib. v, cap, 48. 
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Pah eee aah But to purfue my fubject, this difficult 
nis converfation ; : : 
with the gene- temper of mine renders me very delicate 
vality of man- of what company I keep, whom I am 
zing, obliged to examine nicely, and am there- 
fore unfit for common fociety, We live and trade with 
the commonalty. If their converfation betroublefome 
to us, if we difdain to apply ourfelves to mean and vul- 
gar fouls (and fuch are often as regular as the moft 
delicate, and all wifdom is infipid that does not accom- 
modate itfelf to the ftupidity of the vulgar) we muft no 
longer intermeddle either with our own affairs, or thofe 
of other men; for thofe, both of a public and private 
nature, are difpatched with thofe people. The mo- 
tions of the foul, that are the leaft forced and the moft. 
natural, are the moft beautiful. Good God! what a 
vait fervice wifdom does to thofe whofe defires it reduces 
within their power! There is no part of knowledge 
more profitable, _ ** As much as lies in our power,” was 
the favourite maxim and motto of Socrates. A phrafe 
of great moment this; for we muft adapt and divert 
our defires to things that are the neareft, and moft eafy 
to be.acquired. Is it not a filly humour of mine to fe- 
parate from a thoufand, to whom fortune has joined me, 
and without whom I cannot live, and ftick to one or two 
that are out of the fphere of my correfpondence? Or 
rather is it not a fantaftical defire of a thing which I can 
never recover? My gentle behaviour, an enemy to all 
bitternefs and morofenefs, may eafily have fecured me 
from envy and animofity; for never man gave more 
occafion, ta be beloved I will not fay, but not to be hated ; 
yet the coldnefs of my converfation has juftly deprived 
me of the good will of many, who are not to be blamed 
though they fhould put another and a worfe conftruc- 
tion ypon it, 
Montaigne pat. 1 am very capable of acquiring, and 
fionately fond of maintaining friendthips that are exquifite 
Re eye ae: and uncommon; for as I am eager to 
qualified to cul- Clofe in with fuch acquaintance as fuit 
fivate common my tafte, I throw myfelf without referve 
enaihips. into their arms with fuch rapture that I 
into th pture that I 
¢aQ 
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éan hardly fail to ftick to them, and to make an im- 
reffion where I faften ; and this I have often found by 
appy experience. To common friendfhips I am in 

fome meafure cold and indifferent, for my courfe is not 

natural if it be not with a full fail; befides my fortune 
having trained me from my youth, and tempted me to 
love one fingle and perfect friendfhip, it has indeed, in 
fome meafure, put me out of conceit with others; and 
too much imprinted it on my fancy that, as one of the 
ancients faid, fuch vulgar companions are the beafts of 
the company, though not of the herd. I have alfo a 
natural averfion to communicate myfelf by halves, and 
with that modification, fervile and jealous prudence, 
which are prefcribed to us in the cafe of numerous and 
imperfect friendfhips. And this is enjoined chiefly in 
the prefent age, when it is impoflible to {peak of man- 
kind without danger or miftake. 
Yet I plainly fee, that he who has the How ufeful itis 
: : at to know how to 
conveniencies (I mean the eflential con- treat all manner 
veniencies of life) for his end, as I have, of perfons with 
ought to fhun thefe difficulties and deli.  fmiliarity. 
cacies of humour as much as the plague. I would com- 
thend a mind of various qualities, which knows both to 
ftrain and flacken its vigour, that finds itfelf at eafe in 
all ftages of fortune, a man that can difcourfe with his 
neighbour about his building, hunting, or quarrel, and 
that takes pleafure in chatting with a carpenter, or a gar- 
dener. I envy thofe who can condefcend to a familiari- 
ty with the meaneft of their fervants, and to hold a con- 
verfation with their train of followers : and I diflike the 
advice of Plato, that men fhould always {peak in a ma- 
gifterial ftrain to their fervants, whether male or female, 
without being ever facetious or familiar*. For befides 
what my reafon tells me, it is both inhuman and unjuft 
to fet fo great a value upon that fame prerogative of 
fortune; and thofe governments, wherein there is not fo 
great a difparity admitted betwixt mafters and their va- 

Jets, feem to me the moft equitable. Other men ftudy 

* Magiferial language to fervants cenfured, De Legibus, lib. vi, 


p: 872, edit. Francfort 1602, 
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how to to elevate and exalt their minds; I to render 


mine humble and lowly. ‘It is only blameable in being 
too diffufe. ) 


Narras, et genus Aati, aa 

Et pugnata facro bella fub Ilio: 
Quo Chium pretio cadum 

Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, 
Quo prebente domum, et quota — 

Pelignis caream frigoribus, taces*. 


Old Eacus you derive from Jove, 

And tell what kin he had above : 

You all the Trojan wars recite ; 

Who make baths, and who invite, 

But not what Chian wine will coft, 

Or yet a fire to warm in froft. 
It is neceffary to Thus, as the valour of the Lacedemo- 
SP auatity ah nians ftood in need of ‘being moderated, 
thofe we con and of the fweet and harmonious found 
FREE OI: of flutes to mollify them in battle, left 
they fhould be guilty of temerity and fury, whereas all 
other nations commonly make ufe of ftrong and fhrill 
founds and voices, which excite and inflame the foldier$ 
courage to the laft degree; fo methinks that, contrary 
to the ufual form, in the exercife of our minds we have 
more need of ballaft than fail, of coldnefs and calmnefs 
than of heat and hurry. Above all things, it is my opi- 
nion, egregioufly playing the fool, to make a parade of 
wit in the company of thofe who have none; to talk al- 
ways as it were in print, and to ufe a ftiff quaint ftyle ; 
or, on the other hand, Favellar in punta di forchetta ; 
** to affect a finical one like the ladies.” You muft let 
yourfelf down to. the level of thofe you converfe with, 
and. fometimes too affect ignorance. You mutt lay afide 
ftrength and fubtlety of argument: it is enough to pre- 
Serve decency and order in common converfation ; and 


as for the reft, crawl upon the ground if they defire it, 
The learned are apt to ftumble at this ftone; they al- 


* Horace, ode 19. lib, iii. ver. 2, &c, eer | 
| | ways 
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‘ways make a parade of their fuperior talents, and fcatter 
their books every where ; fo that in thefe days they have 
fo peftered the clofets and ears of the ladies with them, 
that if they have not retained the fub-  wrether women 
ftance, they have at the leaft the fhew of onght to be 
them, fo that, let the fubjeét of their ‘earned. 
difcourfe be what it will, they fpeak and write in a man- 
ner that is new and learned. 


Hoc fermone pavent, hoc tram, gaudia, curas, 
Hoc cuntiata effundunt animi fecreta, et quid ultra? 
Concumbuni dorké +. 


In the fame language they exprefs their fears, 
Their anger and their joys, their griefs and cares, 
And vent the fecrets of their fouls; what more? 
In the fame learned phrafe they play the whore. 


They quote Plato and St. Thomas in things for which 
the firft perfon they meet would be.as good authority. 
The learning that cannot penetrate their fouls, hangs on 
their tongues. If thofe of quality will believe me, they 
would be content with their own natural treafures. They 
conceal and cover their own beauties*under others that 
are foreign. It is a great weaknefs to put out their own 
light to thine by a borrowed luftre, They are interred 
and embalmed alive by art}, De capfula tote, ** being 
£¢ painted and perfumed from head to foot.” It is be- 
caufe they do not know themfelves fufficiently. The 
world has nothing fairer than they are. This is their 
doing honour to the arts and painting, even paint itfelf. 
What need have they of any thing but to live beloved 
and honoured ? For this they not only have, but know 
too much, They need only roufe a little, and give frefh 

+ Juv. Sat. vi. ver. 188. } This isan expreffion of Seneca, 
which he applies to the petits maitres of his time,  Nofti complures ju- 
** venes barba et coma nitidos de capfula totos.” epift.g5. He tells us 
elfewhere of one of thefe fops who, being carried by his flaves from the 
bath in achair, thought fit to afk them, whether or no he was feated ? 
as if it was a thing beneath his honour to know what he did himfelF 


without afking. Seneca de Brevit. Vite, cap. 12. Ihave not yet heard 
that any of our petits maitres have come up to this Roman fop. 


warmth 
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warmth.to their internal faculties. “When I fee them 
ftudying rhetoric, law, logic, and the like, which are fo 
infignificant trifles, unneceflary for their occafions, I be- 
gin to fear that the men who advife them, do it that 
they may thereby have authority to be their matters. 
For what other excufe can I find for them. It is enough 
that they can, without our inftru¢tion, give the charms 
of their eyes an air that is brifk, ‘ftern, or languishing ; 
that they can feafon a denial with feverity, fufpence, and 
favour, and that they are not at a lofs for an interpreter 
of the fpeeches made for their fervice. With this know- 
ledge they govern with a high hand, and rule both the 
regents and the fcholars. 
What branches _, Lf neverthelefs they think much to 
of knowledge give place to us in any thing whatfoever, 
ree forthe and have a curiofity to be book-learned, 
poetry is an amufement proper for their 
occafions, it being a wanton, witty, diffembling, and 
prattling art, all pleafure and all fhew like themfelves. 
They will alfo reap many adyantages from hiftory. In 
moral philofophy they will be furnithed with leffons that 
will enable them to judge of our humours and condi- 
tions, to defend themfelves from our treacheries, to re- 
gulate the precipitancy of their own defires, to make 
good ufe of their liberty, to lengthen the pleafures of 
life, and mildly to bear the inconftancy of an humble 
fervant, the roughnefs of a hufband, and the difagree- 
abletie® of ape, wrinkles, and the like. This is the 
utmoft fhare that I would allow them in the fciences. ' 
The cood ule of E Here are fome particular tempers that 
babel ses tp are retired and reclufe. I am naturally 
formed for communication and produc- 
tion. Iam all open and undifguifed, born for fociety 
and friendfhip. The folitude which I am fond of my- 
felf, and recommend to others, is chiefly with no other 
view than to withdraw my affections and thoughts into 
myfelf ; to reftrain and check not my proceedings, but 
my defires and cares, refigning all folicitude that is fo- 
reign, with a mortal averfion to fervitude and obliga- 
tion ; and not fo much to the company of men as to a 
mul. 
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multiplicity of bufinefs. » To fay the truth, local foli- 
tide rather expands and .fets' meat large: » I the more 
willingly embark in affairs of ftate and the world when 
Tam alone. At the Louvre, and in the:crowd of the 
court, I keep within my own {phere : the throng makes 
me retire into myfelf, and I never entertain: myfelf fo 
wantonly, fo licentioufly, and fo-fingularly, as im places 
of refpect and ceremonious prudence. Our follies do 
not provoke ‘meto laughter, but our wifdom.. I.am 
conftitutionally no enemy to the buftle of court. -Tshave 
fpent part of my’ life there,’ and capable of behaving 
chearfully in great companies, provided it be now’ and 
then, and at my own time. But that'effeminacy of 
judgment, of which'I have been {peaking, neceffarily 
attaches me to folitude; nay at my own houfe, in the 
midft of a numerous family, anda houfe as much. fre- 
quented as any, I fee people enow, but feldom fuch. as 
I am fond of converfing with. And I there referve, both 
for myfelf and others, an’unufual liberty. There is in 
my houfe no fuch :thing as:ceremony, attendance, con- 
ducting, and the like fatiguing rules of our courtefy. 
(O! fervile and troublefome cuftom!)» Every one there 
governs himfelf in his own way, let who will fpeak his 
thoughts; while 1am-mute in deep meditation, and 
fhut up in my ctofet, without any offence to my guefts. 

The men, whofe fociety and familiarity 
I covet, are thofe they call honeft and seen whirl 
ingenious men; and the idea of thefe ye is warth 
puts me out of conceit with others. This, : 
if rightly confidered, is the rareft of our characters, an 
_ a character which is chiefly owing to nature. The end 
of this commerce is fimply private friendthip, frequent 
vifits and conference, the correfpondence of fouls with- 
out other advantage. In our difcourfe, all fubjeéts are . 
alike to me. I care not whether there be weight or 
depth in it. ‘There is ftill a grace and pertinence in it. 
The whole is tinctured with a judgment mature and 
fteddy, and mixed with good nature, franknefs, chear- 
fulnefs, and friendfhip. It is not only in difcourfing on 
the affairs of kings and ftates, that our underftanding 
difplays its beauty and force, but it fhews it as much in 
ptivate 
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private confabulation. I know what my people mean, 
ever by their filence and fmiles, and-difcover them bet- 
ter perhaps at table than at the council. _Hippomachus 
faid juftly, that he knew good wreftlers by only feeing — 
them walk in the ftreets. If learning will pleafe to bear 
a part in our conference, it will not be rejected; not - 
the magifterial, imperious, and impertinent kind, as is 
generally ufed, but that which is fubordinate and do- 
cile. All-we intend by it is to pafs away the time, for 
at the hour of being inftructed and preached to, we will 
go feek it in its throne. May it condefcend to favour us 
for this once if it pleafe ; for as ufeful and defirable as it 
is, I fuppofé that, though we might want it, we could 
well enough difpenfe with it, and do our bufinefs with- 
out it. Avperfon of good breeding, and ufed to con- 
verfe with mankind, will naturally be agreeable to every 
body. Art is nothing but the counter-part and regifter 
of what fuch fouls produce. 

The converfation of fine, weal bred 

women is alfoto me a fweet enjoyment. 
Nam nos quoque culos eruditos habemus * 
& for we alfo are verfed in the art of ogling.” If the 
foul has not fo much enjoyment in this as in the firft, 
the bodily fenfes, which likewife have the greateft fhare 
of this, reduce it to a proportion near to the other, but 
in my opinion not quite. It is a commerce however, 
wherein a man had need be a little upon his guard, and 
efpecially thofe of a vigorous conftitution, as mine is. 
In my youth I got a feald by it, and fuffered all the 
torments which the poets fay will happen to thofe who 
run into this commerce, without order and judgment. 
It is true this feourge taught me more wit. 


women. 


Quicumque Argoticd de claffe Capharea fugit, 
Semper ab Euboicis vela retorquet aquis}. 


The fhip that would not on Caphareus run, 
Always is fure th’ Eubeean freight to fhun. 


Tr is madnefs to fix a man’s thought wholly upon it, 
and to engage in it with a furious and indicrect affection ; 


* Cicer. Paradox, v. cap. a + Ovid Trift. lib,i. el, 2 
ut 
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but on the other hand; to be concerned in. It ought to be 
it without true love, and without the at- rie with 
tachment of the will, like the comedians, 
to play a part that is made common. by time and cuf- 
tom, without contributing any thing of bis own to it 
but words ; it is indeed providing for his fafety, but in. 
as fcandalous a manner as he that abandons his honour 
or his profit, or his pleafure, from fear of danger. For 
it,is certain that from fuch a proceeding no fruit can, be 
expected to farisfy. an honeft foul... A man cannot take 
real pleafure in the enjoyment of what he has not in good 
earneft defired ; and this I fay, though fortune fhould 
be fo unjuft as to favour their diffimulation, which often 
happens, becaufe there is none of the fex, though as 
ugly as the devil, who does not think hertelf very ami- 
able, who does, not think herfelf preferable, either for 
her youth, her hair, or her gait (for with the ugly wo- 
men it is univerfally the fame.as.withgthofe that are 
handfome); andthe Brachman virgins, who have no other 
recommendation, but that of the common crier, who 
calls the people together, come forth into the fquare to 
expofe their matrimonial parts, to try if, thefe at leaft 
are not tempting enough to, procure them hufbands, 
Confequently there is not one who does not eafily fuffer 
herfelf to be engaged by the firft,vow that is made to 
ferve her. Now, from this treachery fo common in the 
men of this age, it muft needs happen, as we have al- 
ready feen by experience, that the women rally and re" 
unite themfelves on purpofe to avoid us, or el{e. form 
their ranks by the example we give them, play their 
part of the farce, and give way to this negociation with- 
out pafhon, care, or love. Neque affeliui Juo aut aliena 
obnoxie *; <* neither flaves to their own paflion, nor to 
< that of another perfon ;” believing, according to. the 
perfuafion of Lyfias in Plato, that they may with the 
more advantage and convenience furrender themfelves 

up to us, the Tefs we love them. The refult will be as it 
is in comedies, where the audience has as much or more 
pleafure than the actors. For my part, | have no more 
* Tacitus’s Annal,-lib. xiii. cap. 45. where the hiftorian fpeaks only of 
’ the famous Poppea, the wife of Nero, the Re fect model of coquettry. 
2 notion 
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notion of a Venus without a Cupid, than of a mother 
without a child. They are what mutually lend and owe 
their exiftence to one another. ‘Therefore this cheat re- 
bounds upon the perfon that commits it; to whom in- 
deed it is of little or no expence, nor on the other hand 
does he get any thing by it of value. They who have 
made Venus a goddefs, have taken notice that her chief 
beauty was incorporeal and fpiritual; but the Venus 
whom thefe people court is not fo much as human, nor 
even brutal, but fo very grofs and terreftrial, that the 
very beafts will not accept her. We fee that imagina- 
tion and defire often heats and ftimulates them before 
the body does : we fee in both the fexes, that in the herd, 
they make choice and trial of their affections, and that 
they have among themfelves an acquaintance of old good 
will. Even thofe which old age has deprived of bodily 
firength, do yet tremble, neigh, and twitter for love, 
We fee them before the fact, full of hope and heat; and 
when the body has played its part, ftill tickled with the 
{weet remembrance of it; and we fee fome animals that 
fwell with pride after the performance, and being tired 
and fatiated, do yet, by vociferation, exprefs a trium- 
phant joy. He that has nothing to do, but only to dif- 
charge his body of a natural neceffity, need to find em- 
ployment for another by fuch curious preparations. This 
is not food for a coarfe hoggifh appetite. 
Montaenes As one who does not defire to be thought 
tafte in his better than I am, | fhall now tell of the fol- 
SERENE. lies of my youth. I have feldom been ad- 
dicted to mercenary and common embraces, not only for 
my health’s fake (and yet with all my care 1 had two mif- 
chances tho’ they were flight forerunners) but alfo from . 
a contempt of what was vulgar and venal. 1 chofe to 
heighten this pleafure with difficulty, by defire, and a cer- 
tain kind of vanity : and I was of the emperor Tiberius’s 
mind *, who, in his amours, was as much fimitten with 
modefty and an honourable extraction, as with any other 
quality ; and of the tafte.of Flora, the courtezan +, who 
never 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. vi, cap. 1. + After having turned over many 
books in fearch of Montaigne’s authority for this tory, I found in Bayle’s 
. Dittionary 
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never proftituted herfelf to lefs than a dictator, a conful, 
or a cenfor; and -folaced herfelf in the dignity of her 
lovers. Certainly pearl and tiflue, titles and attendants, 

‘add fomething to thé pleafure. 
_ As for the reft, I had a great liking tO peronal beare 
wit, provided the body was not excep- ties perferable 
tionable. For, to confefs the truth, if ei- 7% 2mours to 

: 3 2 thofe of the 
ther of thefe two beauties muft of necef- mina. 
fity be wanting, I would prefer the per- 
fonal before the rational. The latter is of ufein better 
things; but in the fubject of loves a fubject in which the 
fenfes of feeing and feeling are chiefly concerned, fome- 
thing may be done without the charms of the mind, but 
without thofe of the body nothing. Beauty is the true 
advantage of the women, and fo peculiarly theirs, that 
what we have, though it requires other features to render 
it fuch, is only in its beft ftate when it is puerile and 
‘beardlefs, and common with theirs. It is faid that thofe 
preferred to the fervice of the grand fignior, on the fcore 
of their beauty, the number of whom is very great, are 
difmiffed at 22 years of age at the fartheft. Reafon, 
prudence, and the offices of friendfhip, are more com- 
monly found among the men; and therefore they govern 
the affairs of the world. 

The two forts of commerce, or conver- OF reading, or 
fation, which we have mentioned, viz. Gi aaa 
that with men by a free and familiar con+ 
verfation, and that with women by love, are accidental, 
and dependent on another. The one does not occur fo 
often as is to be wifhed; the other decays with age; fo 
that they could never have been fufficient for the necef- 
fities of my life. That with books, which is the third, 
is much more fure, and more ‘within our power. It yields 
tothe former in the other advantages,. but has conffancy 
‘and readinefs of fervice for its fole fhare. It accompanies, 


Diionary that it is Brantome, who in his lives, Des FemmesGalantes, 
tom. i. p. 313, &c. fays that the courtezan Flora was of a good family 
dan lineage ; and that, whereas Lais was a common proftitute to all 
mankind, Flora fonly obliged the great, infomuch that the had this in- 
feription over her door, “* Ye Kings, Princes, Dictators, Confuls, 
& Cenfors, Pontiffs, Queftors, Ambaffadors, and other great men, én- 
s¢ ter and welcome ; but no others.” 
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and isaffifting tome wherever I go: it comforts mein old 
age and folitude; it eafes me of the weight of idle time 
and delivers me at any hour from difagreeable company ; 
and it blunts the edge of pain, if it be novextreme, and 
has not the entire poffefion of me.. To divert my felf 
from an uneafy thought, it is but to run to my books; 
they prefently drive it out of my mind, by.turning its 
attention to them: and though they fee that I only have 
recourfe to them for want of other more real, natural, 
and lively benefits, they do not reflect on me for it, but 
always receive me With the fame countenance, ‘* He 
«may well go on foot,” they fay, “who leads his horfe in 
“his hand.” And our James, king of Naples and Sicily, 
who, while handfome, young, and healthy, caufed 
himfelf to be carried up and down in a hand-barrow, 
upon a forry mattrafs, dreffed in a veft of grey cloth, 
and a cap of the fame; yet attended in great royal pomp 
with horfe-litters, led horfes of all forts, gentlemen and 
officers ; put on an aufterity that was effeminate and un- 
fteady. The fick man is not to be pitied who has his 
cure in his pocket. In the experience and practice of 
this, which is a very true fentence, confifts all the benefit 
which I receive from books; and yet in fact I make as 
little ufe of them, ina manner, as they who know them 
not. I enjoy them as mifers do their hoards, by knowing 
that I have them to ufe when I pleafe. With this right 
of pofleffion my mind is fatisfied, and at reft. Imever 
travel without my books, be it in time of war or of peace ; 
yet fometimes for feveral days or months, I do not look 
into them. _I will read by and by, I fay to myfelf, or to- 
morrow when I am in the humoury Mean while the time 
runs away without any inconvenience tome; for it is 
impoffible td fay how tranquil and eafy I am in this con- 
fideration, that I have them by me, to divert myfelf 
with them whenever I pleafe ; and in the thought:of what 
an affiftance they are to mein life.—This is the beft via- 
ticum I haye yet known forthis mortal pilgrimage, and I 
extremely pity thofe men of underftanding who are un- 
provided with it; yet I rather accept of any other 
kind of amufement, be it ever fo light, becaufe this 
cannot fail me. 


I When 
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When Iam at home I the oftener vifit The fituation of 
_my library, from which I at once furvey bearye h- 
all the operations of my family. It is over . 
the entrance into my houfe, from whence I have a view 
under me of my court-yards and garden, and of moft of 
the offices of my houfe. There I turn over one book, 
then another, on various fubjects, without order, and with- 
out defign. One while | ruminate, another w hile I copy 
_ and dictate, as I walk toand fro, fuch whimfies as thefe 
inmy Effays. It isin the third tory of a tower, of which 
_ the firft is my chapel, the fecond achamber withits clofets, 
where I often lie to be retired ; above it is a great ward- 
_tobe. ‘This was formerly the moft ufelefs part of my 
‘houfe. I there pafs away the moft of the days of my life, 
and moft of the hours inthe'day, but am never there at 
_ might. At the end of it there is a very neat clofer, with 
_ Pleafant. window-lights, and a fire-place. And was’ I 
not more afraid of ‘the trouble than of the expence, the 
trouble, which drives me from all application to bufinefs, 
’ I could eafily join to it on each fide, and on the fame 
floor, a gallery of 109 paces in length, and 12 in breadth; 
‘there being walls already raifed, though for another de- 
fign, to the height that is requifite. Every retired place 
fhould have a walkin it. For if I fit ftill my thoughts 
fleep. My fancy does not operate fo well as when it is | put 
in motion by that of my legs. They who ftudy without a 
book areallin the fame condition. The form of my ftudy 
is round, and has no more level than what is taken up by 
my. table and chair; fo that I have a view of all my 
books in five rows of fhelves, quite round me, It has 
three noble and free profpects, and is fixteen paces in 
diameter. I am not fo conftantly there in the winter, for 
my houfe is’ perched upon an eminence, as its name im- 
ports, and this. part of it is moft expofed to the wind, 
which pleafes me the better, for not being fo eafy of ac- 
cefs, and a little remote, as well for the benefit of exer- 
cife as for being moreretired. It is there that 1 am in my 
kingdom, as we fay; and there I endeavour to render 
myfelf fole monarch, and to fequetter this corner from 
all fociety, conjugal, filial, and civil, Every where elfe : 
E2 hav 
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have but a verbal authority, and of a confufed effence. 
Miferable is that man, in my opinion, who has no place 
_at. home where to be by himfelf, to entertain himfelf 
alone, or to. conceal himfelf from others.. Ambition fuf- 
ficiently plagues its profelytes by keeping them always in 
fhew, like a flatue in a market-place, Magna fervitus ef 
magna fortuna ®* ; “a great fortune is a great flavery :” 
thofe. who poffefs it have fcarce a retirement for the necef- 
fities of nature. I havethought nothing fo fevere, in the 
aufterity of life which our friars affect,as what I feein fome 
_of their fraternities ; namely, to havea perpetual fociety 
of place by rule, and numerous affiftants amoung them in 
every action whatever; and I think it fomewhat more to- 
lerable to be always alone, than never to be fo. 
The Mates are If any one fhall tell me, that it is un- 
the fport, and  dervaluing the Mufes to make ufe of them 
paitime of the only for mirth and paftime, I fhall fay he 
does not know the value of pleafure, play, 
and paftime, fo well as Ido; Elive from hand to mouth, 
and, with reverence be it fpoken, I only live for myfelf ; 
in that all my defigns terminate. I ftudied, when young, 
for the fake of oftentation, afterwards for wifdom, and 
now for my recreation, but never for gain. A vain and 
prodigal longing I had for this fort BF rucnitine: to fub- 
ply my own neceflity, and to drefs and adorn me; but I 
have long fince weaned myfelf of it. 
eis Fenhase ben Books have many charming qualities 
encies attached tO fuch as know how to chufe them ; but 
to the pleafure ther is ne good without its evil. THis is a 
which books —_pleafure, not more pure and untainted than 
ne others ; it has’ its inconveniencies, and 
great ones too. The foul is exercifed in it, but the body, 
the care of which ] ought not to forget, remains in the 
mean time without action, grows heavy and ftupid. [| 
know of no excefs more prejudicial to me, or more to be 
avoided. in this my declining age. Thus have I given 
you my three favourite, and particular occupations. I 
{peak not of the duties { owe to mankind by civil obli- 
gation. : 


* Senec. Confolatio ad Polybium, cap, 26. 
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Of Drverfion. 


Was once employed to confole a lady, who was truly 
afflicted ; for moft of their mournings are affected 
and ceremonious, 


Uberibus femper lachrymis, femperque paratis, 
In ftatione Jud, atque expe@antibus illam, 
Quo jubeat manare modo *. 


They always have a dam for prefent ufe, 
Ready prepar’d whene’er they draw the fluice, 
On leaft pretence of joys, or griefs, or fears, 
To fally out in falfe-diffembling tears. 


It is going the wrong way to work to 
oppofe this paffion, for oppofition only or aenate 
provokes it, and makes them more for- | diverfion by 
towful. The evil is exafperated by the ™4y of comfort 
warmth of argument, We fee in common 
difcourfe, that what flips unguardedly from a man, if 
another goes to controvert it, the former takes it in dud- 
geon, and juftifies what he had faid ; efpecially if it be 
a matter wherein he is interefted. Befides, in fo doing, 
you enter upon your work in a rough manner; whereas 
the firft vifits of a phyfician, to his patient, ought to be 
gentle, gay, and pleafant. Never did an ill-looking ful- 
len phyfician do any thing to purpofe. On the contrary 
therefore a man muft, in order to make his way, footh 
the patient’s complaints, and exprefs fome approbation 
andexcufe forthem. By this difcretion you gain credit 
to proceed farther ; and, by an eafy and infenfible gra- 
dation, you fall into a reafoning that is more folid and’ 
proper for their cure. I, whofe chief aim it was to deceive 
thofe byftanders who had their eyes fixed upon me, 
thought fit to palliate the difeafe; though indeed I find, 
by experience, that Ihave an aukward and unlucky hand 


® Juy, fat. vi, vereaza, &¢e 
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by eee as\that' what we, saa of is no evil, 
according to:Cleanthes +:5 that. it is a flight evil,.as the 
Peripatetics fay; that to~ complain, thus is neither juft 
nor laudable, according to Chryfippus; nor the method 
prefcribed by Epicurus, more fuitable to my taffe, viz. 
fhifting thethought from things that are afflicting to thofe 
that are pleafant; nor like Cicero, to make a collection 
of all thefe together, in order to difpenfe them occafion- 
ally. But, by, foftly weakening the force of my argu- 
ments, and turning them by degrees fometimes' to fub- 
jects nearer to the prefent cafe, and at other times to'thofe 
that were a little more remote; as fhe attended to me}/I 
infenfibly deprived her of her fortow, and kept her’ calm 
» and quite compofed z as long as I was with her. * T divert- 
ed the complaint; but. they who fucceeded me in the 
fame; fervice found no amendment i in her, for I had not 
gone to the root. 
Perhaps I may have glanced atiewhére 
a ‘aian cd on fome kind of public diverfions : and 
enemy, employ- _ the practice of military diverfions, which 
ed fuccefsfully Pericles made ufe of in the Peloponnefian 
in war and in 
J megociations. |. war, andof a thoufand more fuch in other 
places, for drawing: off the enemy’s forces 
from a country, is too frequent in hiftory. It was an 
ingenious ftratagem by which the Sicur de Himber- 
> court t faved both himfelf and others, in the city of 
« duiege, when the duke of Burgundy, who befieg « it, 
_.made him enter into it to execute’ the articles the. were 
agreed to for the furrender, The towns-people, who 
affembled in the night for that purpofe, began to muti- 
ny againft the agreement, and many of them refolved to 


+ Cicer. Tule. Quett . lib. iii. Cap. 33. t You will find this 
Rory at full length 1 in the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, lib. ii. cap. 3. 
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fall foul upon.the negociators of it, whom they had in 
their power. He feeling the guft of this firft ftorm of 
the people, who were about rufhing into his quarters to 
kill him fuddenly, fent out two of the inhabitants of the ° 
city (for he had fome of them then prefent with him) to 
make an offer to the town-council of frefh, and more 
favourable terms, which he had framed on the {pot for 
the prefent occafion.* ‘Thefe two men. diverted the firft 
ftorm, by the repair of the enraged rabble to the town- 
houfe, to hear and confider of the fubject of their com- 
miffion. The deliberation was fhort, and fo a fecond 
ftorm arofe with as much fury as the other; whereupon 
he difpatched four frefh mediators, of the fame quality, 
protefting that they had now better conditions to offer to 
them, and fuch as would give them entire content and 
fatisfaction ; by which means the people were again re- 
preffed. In fhort, by thus diverting their fury with fuch 
a contrivance of amufements, as made them fpend it in 
vain confultations, by which it was at laft laid afleep, he 
fpun out the affair to another day, which was the prin- 
cipal thing he wanted. 

This other ftory is alfo of the fame. How Atalanta 
ftamp. Atalanta, a virgin of extraordi- was glveres, 

j é i y de- 
nary beauty, in order to difengage her- - feated in a race, 
felf from a thoufand, or more fuitors, who 
courted her in marriage, propofed this condition to them, 
that fhe would accept of him for a hufband that fhould 
equal her in running, provided} that they who came 
fhort of her fhould be put todeath. There were enow 
who thought the prize very well worth fuch a rifque, 
and who fuffered the penalty of this cruel bargain. Hip- 
pomanes, being to take trial after the others, invoked 
the tutelar goddefs of his amorous paffion, and implored 
her affiftancey who, hearing his petition, furnifhed him. 
with three golden apples, and an inftruétion how to ufe 
them. The field on which they ran being quite open, 
as foon as Hippomanes perceived his miftrefs ¢lofe at his 

+ ‘ Prremia veloci conjux thalamique dabuntur+ 


' s*Nlors pretium tardis: ea lex certaminis elto.” 
Ovid, Met. lib. x.- fab, 11. ver. 12. 136 
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heels, he, as if by inadvertency, let fall one of the ape 
ples, the beauty of which was fo tempting to the virgin, 
that the failed pot to turn ont of the way to take itup, «| 


Obftupuit virgo, nitidique cupidine pomi 
Dechinat curfus, aurumque volubile iollit *. 


The nimble virgin, dazzled to behold 
The fhining apple rolling on the mold, 
Stopp’d her career to feize the tempting gold, 


He did the fame, when he faw himfelf hard preffed, by~ 
the fecondand third apples, till, by thus diverting her, and 
making her go often out of her way, he won the race. 
The diverfion of When phyficians cannot purge off a 
the mind to catarrh, they divert and turn it to fome 
other objects 2 other lefs dangerous part. And I find alfa 
ufeful method Su are ; A % 
for the cure of that this is the moft ordinary practice for 
its diforders. difeafes of the mind. The mind, fays 
Cicero, is fometimes to be drawn off ta other thoughts, 
purfuits, cares, and occupations, and muft often be cur- 
ed, like fick perfons, by the change of place +, It gives 
a little joftle to a man’s diforders; it neither makes him 
fuftain, nor diniinifh their attack, and only makes him 
decline and turn out of the way from it, 
This other leffon is too fublime and too, 
I i ae, difficult. It is for men of the firf clafs to 
be familiar “ith paufe upon, Confider, and judge of it. It 
: belongs only to a Socrates, not to change 
countenance when he looks at death, but to grow fami- 
Yar, and to fport with it. He feeks for no comfort 
but what he expeéts from that. To die appears to him 
a natural and indifferent accident.’ It is thereon that he 
fixes his fight and refolution, without looking elfewhere, 
eden “ i ie difciples af Hegefias, who actually 
the difciples of ‘tarved themfelves to death, and were 
Hegefias to de- animated to it by the fine language of his 
privethemfelves’ inftruétions, which was fo powerful, that 
of life. 2 ri se 
king Ptolemy. forbad him to entertain 


® Ovid, Metam. id. ibid..ver. 107, &c, 
f Cic. Tule, Quek, lib, iv, cap. 35._ 
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his followers any more with fuch homicide doétrines *; 
thofe difeiples, I fay, do not confider: death in  itfelf, 
nor do they judge of it. It is not on that they fix 
their thoughts ; they run towards, and aim at a new 
being. 

“Thole poor wretches that we fee whether it is 
brought upon a’ fcaffold, full of ardent owing to a frm- 
devotion’; and therein employing all . neh.of feul that 
their fenfes‘as far as poffible, their ears going to die on 
to the inftructions given them, their eyes 3, Haffold . give 
and hands lifted up to heaven, and their fits of devation. 
voices employed in loud prayers, with a 
vehement and continual emotion, do things doubtlefs 
which are laudable and proper for fuch a neceffity,. We. 
ought to commend them for their devotion, but. not 
properly for their conftancy. They fhun the encounter, 
they turn death out of their thoughts, and amufe them- 
felves with fome trifle or other, as children are amufed 
when afurgeon goes to prick them’ with the lancet. I 
have feen fome who, when they have happened to look 
down upon thofe dreadful inftruments of death that are 
near them, have fainted, and furioufly turned their 
thoughts another way. Thofe who are to be caft from 
a frightful precipice, are advifed either to fhut their 
eyes, or turn them to another fide. 

‘Subrius Flavius, the general, being, Tbe Reis i 
by Nero’s command, to be putto death,  Yius, jut a8 he 
and by the hands of Niger, another ge- | was going to be 
neral, when they led him tothe place of | **ecuted- 
execution, Flavius perceiving the hollow that Niger had 
caufed to be made for his neck, to be badly contrived, 
faid to the foldiers, who were prefeat, “ neither is this 
** according to military difcipline.” When Niger ex- 
horted him to keep his head fteddy, ** do you but 
“ ftrike,” faid he, ‘¢ as fteddily ¢.”. And he was right 
in his guefs, for Niger’s.arm trembled, fo that he made 
feveral ftrokes at his neck before he cut off his head. 
This man indeed feems to have had his thoughts fted- 
dily fixed on the fubject. . 


- * Valer. Max. lib. viii. cap. 9. Cic, Tufc. Queft, lib. i. cap. 34. 
} Tacit. Annal, lib, xv, cap. 67, HW 
Cc 
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whether meh  ° Ede that dies ina battle;fword in haid, * 
think much of sheishbi thinks, apprehends, not confiders. 
pee battle of death,cbeing diverted from the idea of 
: it by:the theat of thebattle, Anhoneft man); 
on my acquaintance falling down by a thruft in a coni- | 
bat, and receiving nineor ten {tabs frony his adverfary as 
he'lay ftretched omthe ground,, every-one prefenticalied | 
out to him to examine his confcience;- but he told:me’, 
afterwards, that though he heard hee they faid; it no-|; 
thing moved him, and» that he thought of nothing» but» 
how to difengage. himfelf, and beirevenged. | He-killed. 
his man in that fame rencounter. He who brought Juss 
Syllanus *, the fentence of his death, ‘did him very great 
fervice, (Btedoaaels as that- haying heatd his. anfwer +, 
‘sthatihe was well prepared to diej but not by the hand 
sof an executioner,” he rufhed. upon him with his-fol- 
diers, when: he, being quite unarmed, defended himéelf: 
obftinately with his fiftsand feet, till he, received fo many 
wounds that he was killed, after having, by this fudden 
frenzy » diffipated:the painful apprehention of the ingore 
ing death for which, he was defigned. © 
Pet pate “We always think of. Gsdcthien Alen 
centd trations either the expectation of a better life lays, 
whichihinder us» hold of us, and fupports us, or the hopes 
diretly of death of the valour of our children, or of the, 
honour that will be hereafter done.to our 
names, or the cfcape from the evils of this world, or the: 
vengeance tnat threatens thofe who are the authors: sig 
our death. Poor Dido fays, 


Spero equidem medtis, fi quid pia numina ‘poffunt; 
Supplicia haufurum fcopulis, et woinine Dido 
gape vocaturum.* 
* * * ¥ Pa * | *> 
Audiam : et bec mates veniet mibi fama aba imos I 


'. Sure, if the gods have any pow’r at all, 
. Split on. the rocks, thou wilt ‘on Dido call; 
~ But. all in vaih : thy fhipwreck I- fhall kale 
“By fame convey’d me to the fhades below. . 
® Tacitus calls him Lucius Silanus, Annal, lib. xvi. cap. 7. 4 Tacit. 
Annal, lib. xvi. cap*’95 © 3 ,s«d Virgil, ZBneid, libs iv. ver. 332, &c. 
Xenophon 
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Xenophon was facrificing, with a crown upon his head, 
when news was brought to him of the death of his fon 
Cryllus, flain at the battle of Mantinea *. At the firft in- 
telligence of it he took off his crown, and threw it on the 
ground; but hearing, in the fequel of the narrative, how 
valiantly he fell, he took it up, and replaced it on his 
head, Epicurus himfelf, at his death is comforted by 
the confideration of the utility and eternity of his writ- 
ings. Omnes clari et nobilitati labores, fiunt tolerabiles +; 
¢¢ all works that are illuftrious and. renowned, are to be 
« borne with.” And the fame wound, the fame fatigue 
are not equally intolerable, as Xenophon fays, to a ge- 
neral of an army and a common foldier. Epaminondas 
died with much more chearfulnefs when he was inform- 
ed that victory had declared for him. Hee funt folatia, 
bec - fomenta fummorum dolorumt; “‘thefe are the leni- 
“¢ tives, thefe the fomentations of the greateft forrows.” 
Other circumftances of the like kind amufe and enter- 
tain us, and turn off our confideration of the thing in 
irfelf. Even the arguments of philofophy are always 
edging and glancing on the fubject, without fcarce 
touching the exterior part. The greateft man of the 
chief fehool of philofopby, which fuperintended the 
others, I mean’ the great Zeno, forms thefe fyllogifms 
with refpect to death and drunkennefs, Nullum malum 
gloriofum eft; mors autem gloriofa eft ; mars ergo non eft 
malum §; ‘no evilis honourable ; but death is honour- 
s¢ able; therefore death is not an evil.” Nobody trufts 
a drunken man with a fecret, but any one will truft a2 
wife man; therefore no wife man is a drunkard. Is 
this hitting the mark?) Iam pleafed to fee that thefe 
firft rate geniufes cannot diveft themfelves of their fel- 
lowfhip with us. With all their pretended perfections, 
they are ftill but ftupid mortals. 

Revenge is afweet paffion, and ftrong- The way to dif 
‘ly imprinted in nature, I fee it plainly, fipate a violent 
though I have no experience of it. To ik na 
divert a young prince from it lately, I 

.% Valer. Max. lib. v..§ 10. Ce : 

t Cic, Tuc, Quatt, ie, i cap. ak se THe a ae 

did 


~ 
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did not offer to fay, that, to theswea-who had fmote 
bim on one cheek, he fhould tarn the other alfo, in obe- 
dience to charity; nor did I endeavour to fet before him 
the tragical events which poetry afcribes to this paffion, 
Idid not meddle with his paffion, but tried, for a fancy, 
to give him a relith of the beauty of a contrary quality ; 
and, by reprefenting the honour, favour, and good will, 
which he would acquire by good nature, I gave his 
mind a turn to ambition. Thus I carried my point. 
The wefulnee _ Lf your affection in the article of love 
of making fucha_. be too ftrong, difperfe it, fay they ; and 
diverfion in the they are perfectly right, for I myfelf 
me. have often tried it with advantage. Break 
it into defires of various kinds, of which, if you pleafe, 
there may be one regent and paramount; but left it 
fhould tyrannize and domineer over you, weaken, and 
give it fome paufe, by dividing and diverting it. 


Cum morofa vago fingultiet inguine vena *. 
' Conjicio bumorem colletium in corpora queque +. 


When one amour engroffes all thy mind 
Difcharge thy loins on all the leaky kind : 

For that’s a wifer way than to reftrain 

Within thy fwelling nerves, that hoard of pain. 


And look to it.in time, left it prove too troublefome to 
deal, with when it has once got poffeffion of you. 


Si non prima novis conturbes vulnera plagis, 
Volgivagaque vagus venere ante recentig cures, 


Unlefs you fancy ev’ry one you view, 
Ramble in love, and cure old wounds by new, 
‘It is poffible to“ T was once difturbed by a ftrong paf- 
be difengaged ; 
from one pafion ion, according to my natural temper, 
“by the meansof though not fo vehement as juft; and 
Be ae perhaps had been undone by it if I had 
merely trufted to my own ftrength, Having need of a 


® Perf. fat. vi. ver, 7} + Lucret. lib. iv. ver, 1063, &c: 
powerful 
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- powerful diverfion to draw me out of it, I grew amorous 
by art and by ftudy, wherein I was affifted by my youth. 
Love relieved me and refcued me from the evil, which 
was brought upon me by friendfhip. It is the fame jin 
every other cafe. Ifa violent imagination poffeffes me, 
I think it the fhorter way to change than to conquer it, 
I depute one at leaft different from it, if not contrary 
to it. Variation always relieves, diffolves, and diffi- 
pates. If I cannot encounter with it, I efcape fromuit, 
and, in avoiding it, I flip out of the way, and ufe 
craft. By thifting of places, bufinefs, and company, { 
hide myfelf in the crowd of other amufements and fen- 
timents, where it lofes the trace of me, and wanders 
out of my way. 

In this manner nature proceeds, by,the How time cures 
aid of inconftancy ; for the time the has }S,0f ut Pal 
giveri us for the fovereign cure of our paf- 
fions, gains its effect chiefly by reafon that fupplying 
our imagination with a fuperfeetation of objects, it 
loofens and diffolves the firft apprehenfion how ftrong 
foever. A wife man vifits his dying friend almoft as 
much at the end of twenty-five years as in the firft 
year; and, according to Epicurus, altogether as much, 
for he did not think the forefight of troubles, or their 
duration, an alleviation of them. But fo many other 
thoughts run acrofs this that it languifhes, and is at 
length wearied out. 

Alcibiades *, in order to take off the The way to dif 
fondnefs of the people for common re- pint ay 
ports, cut off the ears and tail of his beau- 
tiful dog, and turned him out of doors, on purpofe to 
give them a fubject for difcourfe, inftead of prating of 
his other actions. For this fame purpofe of mifleading 

the opinions, conjectures, and converfation of the peo- 
ple, I have alfo feen fome women conceal their teal 
affections by fuch as were counterfeit. Nay, I have feen 
one who has counterfeited fo long that fhe has in good 
earneft dropped the real and original love, and been 
* Plutarch, in the Life of Alchibiades, fays, this dog cof him 700 

crowns, and that his tail was bis greateft beauty, 
var 
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captivated by the feigned one: and by her, I. found 
that they who know their affections well placed, are 
fools to confent to fuch a difguife. .The public Tecep- 
tion, and entertainments being referved for fuch pre- 
tended humble fervants, a man may conclude him to 
be no conjurer if he does not in the end put himfelf into 
your place, and fend you to his. This is properly to 
cut out, and make a fhoe for another to wear. 
iniarCnwasueies A little thing difengages and puts us 
either engages, afide; for a {mall matter engage us. We 
oar do not confider fubjeéts, in the grofs, and 

, fingle in themfelves : we are fmitten with 
minute and fuperficial circumftances, or images, and 
with the infignificant parings of fubjects, 


Folliculos ut nunc teretes eftate cicada 
Linquunt |\. 
Such as the hollow hufks or bags we find 
That butterflies in fummer leave behind. 


Plutarch himfelf-- laments his daughter for the monkey- 
tricks fhe played in her infancy. ‘The remembrance of 
a farewel, a particular action or favour, or of a final re- 
commendation, afflict us. The fight of Cefar’s robe 
troubled all Rome, which was more than his death had 
done. The very found of names ringing in our ears, as, 
“© My poor mafter; my very good friend; alas! my 
“¢ dear father; or my {weet daughter,” affects us. When 
thofe repetitions torment me, and I examine them clofe- 
ly, I find it is no other than a grammiatical complaint. 
The word and tone affect me, as the exclamations of 
preachers often work more upontheir auditories than their 
arguments, and as we are moved at the pitiful cries of a 
beaft that is killed for our fervice, without my weighing 
or penetrating, in the mean while, into the true and 
folid effence of my fubject. 


——his fe fimulis dolor ipfe lacefit *. 
» With thefe incitements grief itfelf provokes, 
Thefe are the grounds of our mourning. 


|] Lucret. lib. v. ver. 801, &c. + In a treatife, intituled, A 
Word of Comfort to his Wife, on the Death of her Daughter, chap, 1. 
} Lucan. lib. ii, ver. g2. 
The 
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>, Theobftinate continuance of the ftone, _ By what, trigin : 
efpecially thofe in my bladder, has fome-; objects the de- 
. times been attended with fo long a: fup- ri oflifeiskepe 
preffion of urine,.even for three or four!" 
days together,.and brought me, fo near death, that’ it 
would have been.a-folly to have hoped to efcape it, or 
even fo much as.to,have defired to efcape it, confidering 
what I fuffer from it cruel attacks. What a monfter 

of cruelty was that emperor, who, among yy, priiitiae 
other tortures, which he invented for his of criminals tied 
criminals *, fuffered them to drink as_ UP. to ftop theie 

. "6 urine, . 

much wine as they could fwallow, and ' 

then caufed their privy. members to be tied up fo har. 
that their urine might ftop and kill them. Finding 
myfelf in thatftate. I confidered by what trifling caufes 
and objects imagination fed my defire of life, of what 
atoms the weight and difficulty of parting with it was 
compofed in,my, foul, and to how many frivolous 
thoughts we give way in. fo great an affair. A dog, a 
horfe, a book,.a glafs, and what net, were reckoned in 
my lofs: and others with no lefs folly, in my opinion, 
reckoned up in theirs their ambitious hopes, their money, 
and their fcience. I look upon death with indifference 
when I confider it as the end of life univerfally. I infult 
over it in the grofs, but, when it comes to: particulars, 
it harrows my foul. .The tears of a footman, the dif- 
pofal of my old cloaths, the touch of a friendly hand, 
a common confolation, difcourage me, and fink my fpi- 
rits..-Thus are our fouls troubled by the complaints in 
romance: and the regrets of Dido and Ariadne in Virs 
gil and Catullus, raife a compaffion even in thofe who 
do not believe them. It is a_proof of an obftinate hard 
“heart, never to.perceive it, moved ; as they tell a won- 
iderful ftory of. Polemon, who is faid to have ngt fo 
much as turned pale.at the bite.of a mad dog, though 
it'tore away the calf-of his leg+. Nor is it within the 
extent of human wifdom, to have fo lively and.entire a 
conception of the caufe of forrow,. by judgment, ..as_not 
to be increafed by his prefence, when the eyes and. ears 


* Suetonius, in the Life of Tiberius, /chap. 62. 
t In his Life by Diogenes Laertius, lib. iv. §.17. 
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are witneffes of it, the parts which are only to be agi- 
tated by trifling accidents. 
~ Is it reafon that even the arts them- 
The orator. and felves fhould make an: advantage of our 
touched to the natural ftupidity and weaknefs ? ‘An ora- 
att edie te tor, during the farce of his pleading, 
oe Ein, fhall be moved by the found of his own 
; voice, and his feigned agitations, and 
fuffer himfelf to be captivated by the paffion which*he 
reprefents. He will imprint on himfelf a true ‘and real 
grief, by means of the part he plays, for the fake of 
transferring it to the audience, who are yet lefs affected 
than himfelf; like thofe perfons who are hired at fune- 
rals, to aflift in the ceremony of mourning, who fell 
their tears, and their fadnefs by weight and meafure. 
For though they aét in a borrowed fhape, yet, by ad- 
jufting and habituating their countenance to the occa- 
fion, it is certain that they are often entirely fwallowed 
up by it, and immerged in real melancholy. I was one 
~ among many other of his friends, who attended the 
corpfe of M. de Grammont to. Soiffons, from the fiege 
of La Fere, where he was killed. I obferved that in all 
the places through which we paffed, we fet the people 
a weeping and lamenting by only the folemn parade of 
our convoy, for the name of the deceafed was not fo 
much as known by them. Quintilian* fays, he had 
feen comedians fo deeply engaged in a mourning fcene 
that they could not help weeping when they went off of 
the ftage; and that, having himfelf undertaken to ftir 
up a paffion in another perion, he efpoufed it himfelf to 
fuch a degree that he not only fhed tears, but waxed pale, 
and behaved like a man truly overwhelmed with grief +. 
; In a country, near our mountains, the 
cd of diver women act both the prieft and the clerk ; 
ing one’s grief. for as they magnify the lofs of the'de- 
ceafed hufband by the remembrance of what good and 
agreeable qualities he had, they, at the very fame time, 
_ make a collection and proclamation of his imperfeétions, 
as if they would make themfelves fome amends, and fo di- 
vert their compaffion to contempt; and yet, with a much 
* Inftit, Orat lib. vi. cap, 2, at the end, + Ibid. 
2 better 
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better grace than we do, who, at the lofs.of a prime ac- 
quaintance, ftrive to give him new and falfe praife, and 
to make him quite another man, when we have loft fight 
of him than he appeared to be when we faw him, as if 
regret was a matter of inftruction, or that tears, by wafh- 
ing our underftanding, cleared it. For my part, I 
henceforth quit claim to all favourable characters the 
world thall be difpofed to give of me ; not becaufe I fhall 
be worthy of them, but becaufe I fhall be dead, 

If any one afks another, what concern .. .. 
have you inthis fiege ? “ The intereft of ‘im obleGs of 
mere imagina- 
“ example, he will fay, and of the com- tions, without 
«mon obedience due to my prince; [ (fality.trikeand 
** aim at no profit from it whatfoever ; human mind. 
** and for honour, I know what a fmall ' 
* fhare of it can redound to fuch a private man as I 
« am: I have inthis neither paffion nor quarrel.” See 
him however but the next day, and you will find him 
quite another nian, chafing, and red-hot with rage, in his 
line Of the battle, for the affault. Itis the glittering of 
fo much fteel, the fire and noife of our cannon and drums 
that has infufed this frefh rancor and hatred into his veins. 
A frivolous caufe you will fay: how is ita caufe? There 
needs none to put the mind in agitation. A mere whimfy, 
without body and without fubject, governsand putsitin mo- 
tion. Let methink of building caftles in Spain, my ima- 
pination fuggefts to me conveniencies and pleafures, with 
which my {foul is really pleafed and delighted. How often 
do we torment our minds with anger or forrow by fuch 
fhadows, and plunge ourfelves in fantaftic pafhons, which 
alter us both body and foul ? What aftonifhed, fleering, 
and confufed grimaces, do fuch idle notions excite in-our 
countenances ? What fallies and agitations do they create, 
both of the members and the voice? Does it not feem 
that this individual man has falfe notions from a crowd 
of others, with whom he has dealings, or fome devil 
within him that perfecutes him? Inquire of yourfelf where 
is the object of this change ? Is there any thing in nature, 
man excepted, which nothing faftains, over which no- 
Vou. HI. E; thing 
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thing has any powet?* Cambyfes, foronly having dreamt 
‘in his fleep that his brother was to be one day king of 

. Perfia, put him to death, though he was a brother that 
he loved, and always confided in +. Ariftodemus, king 
“of the Meffenians, killed himfelf, out of a fancy that a 
certain howling of his dogs was an ill omen ||. And king 
Midas did the fame, becaufe he had dreamt fome dif- 
agreeable dream *. It is taking life at its juft value to 
abandonit foradream. Hear neverthelefs how thefoul tri- 
umphs over the wretchednefs and weaknefs of the body, 
and its being liable to all injuries and alterations: and 
truly it has reafon to fpeak thus of it. 


O prima infelix fingenti terra Prometheot 
Ile pariim cauti peéioris egit opus. 

Corpora difponens, mentem non vidit in arte 
Retia animi primum debuit effe via §. 


Oh! ’twas for man a moft unhappy day 

When rafh Prometheus formed him out of clay ! 
In his attempt, the heedlefs architect 

Did indifereetly the main thing neglect. 

In framing bodies he had not the art 

To form the mind, the firft and nobleft part. 


Cte Bar ae 
Ou fome Verfes of Virgil. 


SEFUL meditation is the more eM- Gay _refleétions 
barraffing and burdenfome by being _ neceffary in old 
copious and folid. Vice, death, poverty, °8° 


* The Englith tranflator, (Mr. Cotton) for want of having feen An- 
_gelier’s edition.of Montaigne in gto, anno 1588, bas miftaken the fen fe 
of this. paflage, by wording it thus, ** Is there any thing but usin na- 
«< ture, but fubfilling nullity, over which it has power ?” A phrafe un- 
intelligible, and only quoted left many of his readers fhould be led into 
the fame miftake. ~ + Hérodot. lib. iii. p. 196. ~ {| Plutarch’s Trea- 
tife of Superitition, chap..9. . {Id ibid.  § Propert lib. iii. eli 5 ver. 7. 
Duce and 
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and diftempers, are fubjeéts that are both gtave and 
grievous. It is neceffary for the mind to be well furnith- 
ed with the means of fubftaining and combating evils, 
and inftructed in the rules. of a good life, and a right 
belief ; and it fhould be often rouzed and excercifed in 
this noble ftudy. But, in an ordinary foul, this muft be 
by relaxing fometimes, and with moderation ; for, if con- 
tinually bent to it, it will grow ftupid. In my youth I 
found it neceflary to put my(elf in mind, and to folicit 
myfelf tokeep to my duty, Gaiety and health, they fay, 
do not agree quite fo well with thefe ferious and wife dif- 
courfes. J am at this prefent time in another ftate. The 
~ terms of old age only give me too much warnings, preach 
to me, and make me grow wifer. From an exceflive 
{prightlinefs, I am funk into exceffive gravity, which is 
worfe. For that reafon I now -fuffer my fancy to run 
wild for the purpofe, and fometimes employ my mind 
in wanton and juvenile thoughts, with which it diverts 
itfelf. I am of late but too referved, too grave, and too 
fedate. Every day, atthefeyears, admonifhesme to be cool 
and temperate. This body of mine avoids irregularity, 
and dreads it. It is now its turn to guide my mind to- 
wards areformation. This too governs in its turn, 
and more roughly and imperioufly than the other. It 
does not let me reft an hour, either fleeping or waking, 
from fome inftruction concerning death, patience, and 
repentance. I now deny myfelf temperance, as I did 
formerly pleafure; for it draws me too far back, and 
even to a degree of ftupidity. Now I would fain be my 
own mafter in every refpect. Even wifdom has its exceéfs, 
and has as much need of moderation as folly; therefore 
left I fhould wither, dry up, and over-burden myfelf 
with prudence, in the intervals, which my infirmities 
allow me, 


Mens intenta fuis ne fret ufque matis t. 
Left that my mind fhould evermore be bent, 
And fix’d on fubjeéts full of difcontent, 


t Ovid de Trift. lib. iv. eleg. 1. ver. 4. 
Ys I 
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I gently decline it, and turn away my eyes from the ftor- 
my and cloudy fky that I have before me; which, thanks 
be to God, I confider without fear, but not without me- 
ditation and debate; and amufe myfelf with the remem- 
brance of the days of my youth, 


——animus quod perdidi'» optat, 
Alque in prateritd fe totus imagine verfat t. 


The mind longs to regain what it has loft, 
And by things paft is totally ingrofs’d. 


Was it not the meaning of Janus’s double face, to figni- 
fy that childhood fhould look forward, and old age back~ 
ward? Let years drag me onas they may, butit fhall be 
backward As long as my eyes are able to review that 
beautiful feafon, which is expired, I now and then turn 
them that way. Though it is gone out of my blood- 
veflels, yet I am not willing to root the image of it out 
of my memory. 


—hoc eft, 
Vivere bis, vitd poffe priore frui ||. 


The man lives twice, who can the gift retain 
Of mem’ry, to enjoy paft life again. 


Old ment fhould Plato prefcribes to old men to be pre- 
be prefentat the fent at the exercifes, dancings ,and fports: 
paftimes and ex- 5 é 

ercifes of the of youth, that they may be pleated to fee 
youth. in others that aétivity and beauty of the 
body, which in themfelves isno more; and that they may 
recal to mind the gracefulnefs and bloom of that flourifh~ 
ing ftage of life: and he requires that, in thofe recrea- 
tions, they afcribe the honour of the victory to theyoung 
man who has given the beft, and the moft diverfion and 
joy tothe company. I ufed formerly to mark dull gloomy 
days as extraordinary; thofe,are now my ordinary ones, 
and the extraordinary are the ferene, bright days. J am 


“I Petronius, P. 90. of the Paris editions 1587. 
] Martial lib. x. épig. 23, ver. 7. 
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ready to leap out of my fkin for joy; as much as if I had 
received a new favour when I had not a right to one. 
With whatever vain fancies I pleafe myfelt, I cannot 
fometimes force one poor {mile from this wretched body 
of mine. Iam only merry in conceit, and, asin adream, 
to divert by ftratagem the chagrin of old age: but furely 
it would require another remedy than a dream. A weak. 
ftruggle of art againft nature. It is a great folly to 
lengthen and anticipate human inconveniencies, as every 
body does. I had rather be old, though it be for a lefs 
time than to be old before I amreally fo]. I feize on 
even the leaft occafions of pleafure that 4.3 tare ever 
rh ‘ y 
come in my way. | know well, by hear-fay, opportunity of 
feveral forts.of pleafures, which are pru- emayang plea- 
dent, manly and honourable ; but opinion 
has not power enough over me to give me an appetite for 
them. 1 covet not fo much to have them gallant, mag- 
nificent and pompous, as I do to have them delightful, 
eafy to come at, and ready at hand. A natura difcedimus: 
populo nos damus, nulliu rei bono autori §; ‘* we abandon 
** nature to follow the popular tafte, from which no 
f© good comes.” My philofophy isin action, in natural 
and prefent practice, very little infancy. What a | lea- 
fure fhould I take in playing at cob-nut, or whipping a top! 


Non p:nebat enim rumores ante falutem +. 


——He was too wife 
Idie reports before in. health to prize, 


Pleafure is a quality of very little ambition. It thinks 
itfelf rich enough, without any mixture of reputation 
With it, and is beft pleafedin obf{curity. That young man 
who fhould pretend to a palate for wine and fauces, ought 
to be whipped. Ti ere was nothing which I lefs knew 


|| Cicero’s Treatife of old Age, ch. ro. { Senec. epift. 99. + This 
js a very pleafant application of a grave veife, quoted out of Ennius by 
Cicero de Oific. lib. i. cap. 24. where that poet {peaking of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, fays, that while he was acting for the public good, he was indif- 
ferent to every thing that was faid at Rome to run down his conduct. 
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and valued, but now I learn it, [ am very much afhamed 
of it, but ha fhould Ido? Iam more afhamed and 
paxed at the occafions that prompt me to it. It is for 
- us to doat and tell old wives ftories, but young men mutt 
mind their reputation, and make a genteel figure. Youth 
is advancing into the world, and into credit. We are 
geing out of it. Sidi arma, fibi equos, fbi haftas, fibi 
pilam, fibi natationes, et curfus habeaut ; nobis fenibus, ex 
lufionibus multis, talos relinguant et tefferas* ; ** let them 
s* referve to themfelves arms, horfes, fpears, clubs, ten- 
‘* nis, fwimming, and racing; and, of the many {ports, 
“c leave dice and draughts, and the chefs-board, to us old 
* men.” The laws themfelves fend us to our houfes. 
Ican do no lefs in favour of this wretched ftate into 
which Iam pufhed by my age, than to furnifh it with 
play-things and amufements, as they do children, into 
whofe clafs we are alfo relapfed. Both wifdom and folly 
will have enough to do tq fupport and relieve me, by 
alternate offices, in this calamity of age. 


Mifce fiultitiam ccnfiltis brevemy. 
Short iolly mix with graver cares, 


I alfo avoid the flighteft attacks ; for what would not 
have fcratched me formerly, now pierce me through and 
through. My conftitution begins naturally to be fa 
crazy; in fragili corpere ediofa cmms offenfis eft; “© toa 
‘© weak conttitution every injury is hateful.” 


Menfque pati durum fuftinet egra nibil }. 
And a fick mind nothing that’s harfh can bear. 


I was always of fo delicate a conftitution that the leaft 
injury would hurt me; and I am now become more 
tender, and more expofed on all fides. 


Et minine vires frangere quaffa valent q. 
A crack’d pitcher is foon broke. 
* Cic. de Sene&. cap. 16. + Hor. lib. iv. ode 12. ver.27,.. j Ovid 


de Ponto, lib, i. eleg: 5. vers 18, | Ovid, Trift, lib, ili, el. a4, ver. 22, 
My 
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My judgment reftrains me from repining and grumb- 
ling at the inconveniencies I fuffer by the law of. na- 
ture ; but it does not take away my feeling, Having no 
other view but a merry life, I would run from one end 
of the world to the other in queft of one year of pleafant 
and jocund tranquility. IT have enough of that fort 
which is gloomy and ftupid, but it makes me fleepy and 
brainfick. I am not fatisfied with it. If there be any 
perfon, any good company in country or city, in France 
or elfewhere, refident or travelling, who can like my 
humour, and whofe humours I ae like, let them but 
give a whiftle, and I will go and furnifh them wth. 
eilays fat and lean. 
Since it is the prerogative 6f the mind The mind too 
= eA ‘ } clofely attached 
to refcue itfelf from old age, I advife mine _ to the body. - 
by all means to do it. Mean time let it 
wax green and flourifh like mifletoe upon a dead tree. 
I fear however it is a traitor, becaufe it has contracted, 
fo elofe a fraternity with the body, that it leaves meat’ 
every turn to follow the call of that. I flatter it, and: 
deal with it apart, but in vain.» I try, to no purpofe,, 
to break the connection, by laying Seneca and, Catullus: 
before it, and the reprefentation of court ladies and 
royal mafks. If its companion has the cholic, the:mind 
feems alfo to be afflicted with it. Even the faculties 
that are peculiarly and properly its own, cannot then lift ° 
themfelves up, but plainly find themfelves cramped. 
There is no fprightlinefs in its production, if there be 
none at the fame time in the body. 
Our teachers are in the wrong,who, The health and 
vigour of the: 
while they are in queft. of the caules Of. body is the cauife 
the extraordinary tran{ports of the mind, of the extrsordi- 
attribute it to a divine extafy, tolove, to ji” Hi of 
a martial fiercenefs, poetry and wine, have 
denied the fhare of it due to health. A boiling, vigour- 
ous, full, and idle ftare of health, fuch as formerly the 
verdure of youth and indolence furnifhed me with by. 
fits ; that fire of gaiety raifes lively clear flafhes in the, 
mind, beyond our natural light, which are accompanied 
with the moft fantatftical, if not the moft defperate en- 
thufiafm. Nowy it is no wonder if a contrary ftate of 
; eh body’ 
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body fink ‘and clog my fpirits, and produce a contrary 
eifect. 


Ad nullum confurgit opus cum corpore languet * ; 


_ The man whofe body languithing doth lie, 
Cannot to any work himfelf apply. 


And yet would have me obliged to it, as it pretends, for 
my oppofing this agreement much more than is common 
with mankind to do; at leaft, while we have a truce, let 
us banith difficulties and mifchiefs from our commerce. 


_t Dum licet, obdutta folvatur fronte fenecius f. 


Let even the wrinkles of old age be finooth’d. 


Mohtaigne’s | Tetrica Sunt amenanda jecularibus 3 
charaéter of wif ** four chagrin muft be fweetened with. 
dom. ¢¢ jocularity.” I like wifdom that is gay 
and courteous, and fly from all crabbednefs and aufte- 
tity, having a fufpigion of every grim countenance, 
Friftemque vultus tetrici arrogantiam. 


. it habet triftis quoque turba cynedos §. 
A dif{mal face oft hides a vicious heart. 


Tam fincerely of Plato’s opinion, who fays, that good or 
ill tempers are a great indication of the goodnefs or 
hadnefs of the heart. © Socrates had one fettled counten- 
ance, but it was’ ferene and fmiling; not a fettled gloo- 
minefs, like that of old Craflus, who was never feen to 
laugh. Virtue is a quality pleafant and gay. 

Montaigne’s IU know very well that few will quarrel 
opinion of thof with the freedom of my writings, who 
yc fw, have not more reafon to quarrel with the 
dom of his wit- freedom of their own thoughts. It is 
ings. ~ very humorous to play the {fevere critic 
on the writings of Plato, and to pafs flightly over his 


“* Corn, Gall, eleg. ii, ver. 125. — $ In the original it is “ et decet.” 
} Hor. Epod. lib. ode 13. ver. 7. | Sidonius Apollinaris, lib. i, 
ep. 9 Hcronio, towards the end, § Mart, lid, vii. vers 9» 
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pretended connections with Phoedo, Dion, Stella, and 
Archeanafla. Non pudeat dicere, quod non pudet Sentire 5 
© Let no man be afhamed to fpeak what he is not 
‘¢ afhamed to think.” I hate a froward penfive temper, 
which fkims over the pleafures of life, and feizes and 
feeds upon its misfortunes, like the flies that cannot 
ftick to a body that is well polifhed and fleek, but faften 
and fettle upon fuch as are rough and knotty ; ; and like 
the cupping-glaffes that only fuck and draw the bad 
blood. 

As for the reft, I have made it a rule ofthe liberty he 
to myfelf to dare to fay all that I dareto takes to fay all 
do, and I am even difpleafed at thoughts 2th dares te 
that will not bear the light. The worft 
of my actions and qualities do not appear to me fo foul 
as I find it foul and bafe not to dare to own them. Every 
one is difcreet in the confeffion, and men ought to be fo 
in the action. The boldnefs of doing ill is in fome 
meafure recompenfed and reftrained by the boldnefs of 
confeffing it, Whoever will oblige himfelf to tell the 
whole, fhould oblige himfelf to do nothing that he muft 
be forced to conceal. God grant that this exceffive li- 
berty I take, may draw men to freedom fuperior to 
thofe fneaking fqueamifh virtues that {pring from our 
imperfections ; and that they may be brought to the 
ftandard of reafon at the expence of my intemperance. 
A man mutt fee and ftudy his vice in order to reveal it : 
they who conceal it from others, commonly conceal it 
from themfelves, and do not think they commit fin fe- 
cretly enough, if they themfelves fee it. They with- 
draw and difguife it from, their own confciences. Qyare 
vitia fua nemo confitetur? Quia etiam nunc in illis eft: 
Somnium narrare vigilantis eft; “* why does no man 
* confefs his vices > Becaufe he yet continues in them : 
‘¢ it is for a man who is awake to tell his dream.” The 
difeafes of the body are better known by being increafed. 
We find that to be the gout, which we called a rheum, 
or aftrain. The diftempers of the foul, the ftronger 
they are, keep themfelves the more obfcure; and the 
mott difeafed have the leaft feeling of them. We muft 

+ Seneca, epift, 53. 
theres 
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therefore often bring them to the light with an unre- 
Jenting hand, and open and tear them from the bottom. 
of our hearts. As in doing good, fo in doing evil, the 
mere confeffion of it is fometimes a fatisfaction. Is there 
any deformity in doing amifs that.can excufe us from 
confeffing it? Jt is fo great a pain to me to diflemble, 
that | avoid being trufted with another perfon’s fecrets, 
for I have not the courage to difavow my knowledge 
of them. I can conceal it, but deny it I cannot, without 
great pains and vexation. To be very fecret, a man 
mutt be fo by nature, not by obligation. It is of little 
worth, in the fervice of a prince, to be fecret, if a man 
be not alfo.a liar.“ If he, who afked. Thales, the Mile- 
fian, whether he ought folemnly to deny that he had 
committed uncleannefs, had applied himfelf to me, I 
fhould have told him that,he ought not ; far I take lying 
to be a worfe crime than the other. Thales advifed 
him to quite the contrary, bidding him fwear *, in order 
to fhield the greater crime by. the leis: neverthelefs this 
counfel was not.fo, much a choice, as a multiplication 
of vice; upon which let us fay this, by the by, that we 
deal weil with a con{cientious man, when we propofe to 
him fome difficulty to counterbalance a vice; but when 
we fhut him up betwixt two vices he is put to a hard 
Pie hard clibics choice, as was the cafe of Origen, when 
put to Origen. it was put to his choice, either to turn 
idolater, or to fuffer himfelf to be carnally abufed by a 
ereat /Ethiopian flave that was brought to him. He 
fubmitted to the firft condition, and, as it is faid, vi- 


* Here Montaigne makes Thales fay the very contrary to what he 
really faid; and this, by miftaking the fenfe of Diogenes Laertius, the 
author whoin he fate have confulted for the anfwer: “a man,” fays 
Diogenes, “ whohad committed adultery, baving afked Thales, whether 
“he might not deny it upon oath ?” Thales made anfwer, * But is not 
“ perjury even a worfe crime than adultery?” See Diogenes” Life of’ 
Thales, Jib. i. feét. 26. Perhaps Montaigne was deceived by fome edi- 
tion of this author, where the note of interrogation was omitted after 

the lait word, which indeed is an omiffion that J find in Henry Wetftein’s 

edition, which, excepting that, is very correct. But I am more inclined 
to think that, Montaigne’s memory, fo wonderfully apt to fail him, 
as he him(elf confefles, bas nere played him a feurvy trick; for what« 
ever conftruéction be put upon the words of Diogenes Laertius, it can- 
not be thence inferred that Thales advifed the maa to take an oath for 
the fake of thielding the gr eater evil fy Re. ie’ , 
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cioufly. Yet thofe women of our time, who proteft 
that they had rather burden their confciences with ten 
men than one mafs, would be\allowed to be women of 
tafte, gonfidering their errer. If it be an indifcretion fo 
to publith errors, there is no-great danger of its being 
- made a precedent and practice. For Arifto faid, that 
the winds, which men moft feared, were thofe that ex- 
pofe them. We muft tuck up this ridiculous rag, which 
hides our manners. They fend their confciences to the 
ftews, and at the fame time keep a ftarched countenance. 
They efpoufe the laws of ceremony, and there fix their 
duty ; fo that neither can injuftice complain of inci- 
vility, nor malice of indifcretion. It is pity that every 
bad man is not alfo a fool; and that decency fhould be 
a cloak for his vice. Such plaifterings are only proper for 
a good fubftantia! wall, which it is worth while to pre- 
ferve and white-wath. 

In complaifance to the Hugonots, who Why Montaigne 
condemn our auricular private confef-  ¢chole tobe con- 
fion, I confefs myfelf in public religioufly “" "P" ve 
and ‘purely, As St. Auguftin, Origen, arg Hippocrates, 
publifhed the errors of their opinions, [| alfo difcover 
thofe of my manners, Iam all agog.to make myfelf 
known, and care not to how many, provided it be truly ; 
or, to fay better, I long for nothing, but I cannot bear 
to be taken for what I am not by thofe who happen to 
know my name. He that does every thing for honour 
and glory, what does he think to gain by fhewing him- 
felf to the public under a vizor, and by concealing what 
he really is from the knowledge of the people? Com- 
mend a crooked fellow for his fine ftagure, he has reafon 
to take it for an affront. If you are a coward, and 
yet honoured for being a man of valour, is it you whom 
they mean? They take you for another perfon, I . 
fhould be as fond of that man, who pleafes himfelf with 
the compliments and congees that are made to him, as 
if he were the head of the company, when he is one of 
the meaneft in the train. Archelaus, king of Macedo- 
nia, walking along the ftreet, a perfon threw water on 
him, for which his attendants faid, he ought to punifh 

him. 
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him. ** Nay, but,” faid the king, ‘ he did not throw 
«< the water upon me, but on the man he took me to be.” 
To one who informed Socrates, that the people fpoke ill 
fo him, ‘* Not at all,” faid he, * fog there is nothing in 
<¢ me of what they fay.” As for my part, whoever fhould 
commend me for being a good pilot, or very modeft, or 
very chafte, I fhould owe him no thanks. And in like 
manner, whoever fhould call me traitor, robber, or 
drunkard, I fhould be as little offended. They who do 
not know themfelves, may feed their vanity with falfe 
applaufe; but not I, who fee myfelf, and look into the 
very bottom of my heart, and very well know what be- 
longs to me. I am content to be lefs commended, pro- 
vided I am better known. I might be reckoned a 
wife man in fuch a fort of wifdom as | take to be folly. 
I am chagrined that my Effays ferve the ladies only as 
acommon moveable, or furniture for the hall. This 
chapter will advance me to the clofet. I love a little 
private converfation with them, for that which is pub- 
lic, is without favour and without favour. In farewels 
we are warmed with a more than ordinary affection fer 
the things we take leave of. I take my final leave of 
this world’s joys. Thefe are our la{t embraces. 
Niriy tie ation But, to come to my fubject, what is 
which brings us the reafon that the act of generation, an 
into the world, gétion fo natural, fo neceflary, and fo 
isexcluded from ¢ ‘ A 
ferious and re- juftly the men’s prerogative, what has it 
guar difcourles? done that people dare not {peak of it 
without a blufh, and that it fhould be excluded from all 
ferious and regular difcourfe ? We boldly pronounce 
the words ¢ kill, rob, betray,” but the other we dare 
not mention fo as to be heard. Does it mean that the 
leis we exhale of the fact in {peech, we have the more 
authority to {well it in thought? For it is happy that 
the words which are leaft fpoken or written, and moft 
kept in, are the bef underftood, and the mof generally 
known. Every age, all ranks, know them as well as 
they do bread. They are imprinted in every one, with- 
out being exprefied, and without voice and torm, And 
the fex that is bound to fay leaft of it, does it moft. 
It 
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Tt is an action which we have loft in the fanctuary of 
filence, out of which it is a crime to force it, inftead of 
accufing and judging it; neither dare we to lath it, 
but by periphrafis, and in picture. A great favour toa 
criminal to be fo deteftable that juftice reckons it unjuft 
to touch and fee him, and to be obliged to the feverity 
of his condemnation for his liberty and fecurity. Is it 
not the cafe here as it is with books, which fell and 
fpread the more for being fuppreffed ? For my part, I 
am ready to take Ariftotle at his word, who fays that 
baflifulnefs is an ornament to youth, but a reproach to 
old age. Thefe verfes are the doctrine of the old fchool, 
to which I adhere much rather than to the modern, as 
its virtues appear to me greater, and its vices lefs, 


* Ceux qui par trop fuyant Venus effrivent 
Faillant autant. que ceux qui trop la fuivent. 


They err no lefs, who Venus too muft fhun, 
Than thofe who to her altars always run. 


Tu dea, tu rerum naturam fola gubernas, 

Nec fine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 

Exoritur, neque fit letum, nec amabile quicquam +. 
Thou deity, by whom all nature’s fway’d, 
Without whofe power nothing can fpring to light, 
Or beautiful, or lovely to the fight. 


I cannot imagine who could fet Pallas Pallas and’ the 
and the Mufes at variance with Venus, Mvf&s are in a 
; great conneétion 
and make them cold towards love; for I with Venus. 
know no deities. that tally better, or are 
more indebted to one another. He who will not own 
that the Mufes have amorous. imaginations, will rob 
them of the beft entertainment they have, and of the 
nobleft fubjeé of their compofition ; and whoever fliall 
deprive love of the commiunication and fervice of poetry, 
will difarm it of its beft weapons. By thefe means they 
charge Pallas, the god of familiarity and benevolence, 


* Verfes Amyot’s tranflationiof Plutarch, chap, 5. 
+ Lucret, lib. i, ver, 22. 
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and the Mufes, who are the tutelar deities of humatity 
and juftice, with the vice of ingratitude and difrefpect. 
I have not been fo long cafhiered from the fuit and fer- 
vice of that deity, but my memory ftill retains its 
ftrength and power. 


Agnofco veteris vefigia flamma*. 
Of my old flame there yet remain fome fparks, 


Nec mibi deficiat calor bic byemantibus annis. 


I have fome heat left in my winter ages 


Qual Valto Egeo, perche aquilone o noto 
Ceffi, che tutto prima il volfe e fcoffe, 
Non s° achetta ei pero, ma’l fono e’l moto 
Ritien de l? onde anco agitate e groffe +. 


As when a ftorm, which late with furious blaft, 
Th’ Aégean ocean heav’d, at length is paft, 
While the high waves fubfide into a plain, 

Soft undulations move along the main. 


But, as far as J underftand of the matter, the abilities 
and valour of this god are more lively and animated, by 
the painting of poetry, than in their own effence. 


_ Et verfus digitos habet ||. 


And there’s harmony in verfe to charm a Venus. 


Poetry reprefents a kind of air more amorous than love’ 
itfelf. Venus is not fo beautiful, ftark-naked, alive, and 
panting, as fhe is here in Virgil. 


Dixerat, et niveis bine atque-binc diva lacertis 
CunGantem amplexu molli fovet : ille repente 
Accepit folitam fammam, notufque medullas 
Intravit calor, et labefaéta per offa cucurrit, 


* Virg. Zneid. lib. iv. ver./23. + Taffo’s Gierufalem liber. can- 
to 12. ftanza 63, I] Juv. fat. 6 ver, 197. 
ws Non 
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‘Non fecus atque olim tonitru cum rupta corufco 
Ignea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos, 
—— ¢€a verbaloquutus, 
Optatos dedit amplexus, placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infufus gremio per membra foporem*. 


She faid, and round him threw her fnow white-arms, 

And warm’d him, wav’ring, with a foft embrace. 

He quickly felt the wonted flame, which piere’d 

Swift to his marrow thro’ his melting bones ; 

As when in thunder, lane’d along the iky, 

A ftreak of fire runs ftreaming thro’ the clouds, 

* * * * * * 

ey * %* * .* . . 

———— This having faid, 

After the with’d embrace, he funk to reft, 

Softly reclin’d, on his fair confort’s breatt. 


~ Allthe fault J find in thefe lines, isthat The tranfports 
he has reprefented her a little too much in _ of love banithed 
rapture for a married Venus. In this Ow per ege 
difcreet partnerfhip the appetites are not ~ sf 
ufually fo wanton, but more grave and dull. Love hates 
that its votaries fhould be fwayed by any motive foreign 
to itfelf, and is but cool in fuch familiarities as are formed 
and maintained under any other title, as marriage is, 
wherein it is reafonable to think that: kindred and the 
dowry fhould have as much, or more weight, than come- 
kinefs and beauty.. Men, fay what they will, do not 
marry for themfelves ;. they matry as much, or more, 
for the fake of pofterity and their families, The intereft 
and ufefulnefs of marriage concerns our defcendants far 
beyond our time ; and therefore I like the way of nego- . 
ciating it by a third hand, and by the judgment of 
others, rather than by that of the parties that are to be 
married: and how oppofite is all this to the conven- 
tions of love! It is a kindof inceft, as I think I have 
faid elfewhere, to exert the efforts and extravagancies of 
‘an amorous licentioufnefs in that venerable, and facred 
alliance. A man, fays Ariftotle, fhould accoft his wife 
* JEneid, lib. vill. ver. 387, 392 404; 405, 406. 
with 
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with prudence and miodefty, left, by dealing with her 
too wantonly, the pleafute fhould make her exceed the 
bounds of reafon. What he fays with regard to confci- 
ence, the phyficians fay with regard to health, that plea- 
fure exceflively hot, lafcivious, and frequent, corrupts 
the feed, and hinders conception. But it is faid, on the 
contrary, that to fupply a Janguifhing congrefs as that is 
is naturally, with a due and prolific heat, a man fhould 
offer at it but feldom, and at notable intervals. 


+ Qué rapiat fitiens Venerem interiufque recondat §. 


I fee no marriages that fooner mifcarry, or are difturbed, 
than thofe which are fpurred on by beauty and amorous 
defires. The foundations fhould be more folid and con- 
ftant, and they fhould be proceeded in with circumfpec- 
tion. This furious ardour in them is good for nothing. 
’ They who think to do honour to the 
That love js no married ftate, by joining love to it, are 
in the married methinks like thofe who, in favour of 
ftate than virtue virtue, hold that nobility is nothing elfe 
in nobility. é ; 
but virtue. They are indeed fomewhat 
a-kin, but they differ very much; and therefore to con- 
found their names and titles is doing wrong to both. 
Nobility isa fine quality, and with reafon introduced ; 
but, forafmuch as it is a quality dependent on another, 
and which may fall to a man who is’ vicious and good 
for nothing, it is far below virtue in eftimation. If it 
be virtue, it is a virtue that is artificial and apparent, 
depending on time and chance, differing in form ac- 
cording to the various countries, living and mortal, 
without any fource more than the river Nile, genealo- 
gical and common, of fucceffioh and femblance, drawn 
by a confequence that isa very weak one. Knowledge, 
power, bounty, beauty, riches, and all other qualities, 
fall into communication and commerce, but this is con= 
fummated ‘in itfelf, and of no ufe to the fervice of an- 
other. There was propofed to’one of our kings the 
choice of two competitors for a certain office, 


t Montaigne has explained this verfe enough before he quoted it. 
§ Virg. Geo, lib. iii, ver. 137. 
of 
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of whom the one was a gentleman, and the other was not. 
The king ordered that, without refpect to quality, they 
fhould chufe him who had the mott merit; but that when 
the worth of the competitors fhould appear to be intirely 
equal, then they fhould have refpect to nobility. This 
was juftly to give it its duerank.. A young man unknown 
coming to Antigonus, to folicit that he might fuceed to 
the poft of his deceafed father, a perfon of worth; he 
faidto him, “ In fuch preferments as thefe,” my friend, 
*< I do not fo much regard the noble extraction of my 
foldiers as their prowefs *.” And indeed it ought not to 
fare with foldiers as it did with the king of Sparta’s of. 
cers, trumpets, minftrels, cooks, &c. who were fucced- 
ed in their offices by their children, how ignorant foever, 
in preference to thofe who had more experience in the 
bufinefs. 

The people of Calicut exalt their nobi- To what rank 
lity above the human fpécies. They are jyomoted in the 
prohibited marriage, and every employ- kingdom of Ca. 
ment, but what is military. They may 8 
have as many concubines as they defire, and the women 
as many panders without being jealous of one an- 
other: but it is a capital, and unpardonable crime to 
couple with a perfon of a meaner condition than them- 
felves : nay, they think themfelves polluted ifthey are but 
touched by one paffing along; and, as if their nobility 
was ftrangely injured and wounded by it, they kill fuch as 
come but a little too near them; infomuch that thofe who 
are not noble are obliged to call out as they go, like the 
gondoliers of Venice, atthe turnings of ftrects, for fear 
of running foul of one another; and the nobility com- 
mand them to ftep afide to what part they pleafe. By-this 
méans the nobility avoid what they reckon a perpetual 
ignomiay, and the others certain death. No length of 
time, no favour of the prince, no office, or virtue, or 
riches, can make a plebeian become noble; to which this 
cuftom.contributes, that marriages are prohibited betwixt 
families of different trades, infomuch that one defcended 
from a fhoemaker may not marry a carpenter; and the 
parents are obliged to train up their children exactly to 

* Plutarch of falfe modefty, ch. 10, 
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the father’s bufinefs, and to no others; by which means 
the diftinction and continuation of their fortune iskept up. 
‘The idea of a A good marriage, is there be fuch, re- 
good marriage. jeéts the company arid conditions of love: 
“it endeavours to difplay thofe of friendfhip. It is a fweet 
fociety of ‘life, full of conftancy, truft, and an infinite 
number of ufeful and folid offices, and mutual obliga- 
tions, No woman that has atruetafte of it, or 


= 


Optato quam junxit lumine teda *, 


who is married to her liking, would be willing to be in 
the ftead of a miftrefs to her hufband. If fhe be lodged 
in his affection, as a wife, fhe is then lodged much more 
honourably and fecurely. Wherrhis love ts fet upon, and 
importunate for another object, let any one but then afk 
him on which he had rather a difgrace fhould fall, om his 
wife or on his miftrefs, whofe misfortune would trouble 
him moft, and to which of them he wifhes moft gran- 
deur ; fuch queftions admit of no doubt in a good 
marriage. , : : 
‘A good marie . Lhat we fee fo few good marriages is 
age, the mot the greater token of their value; if well 
Pappy fate in formed and adjufted, there is not a more 
uman fociety. 7 ° ‘ 

beautiful fcene in human fociety. We 
cannot do without it, and yet we are continually running 
it down. Juft fo it is in the cages, where the birds that 
‘are within are mad to get out, and thofe that are without 
would fain get in. Socrates, being afked whether it was 
moft commodious, to take a wife or not, made anfwer, 
¢¢ Let. a man do which he will, he will repent of it t.” 
It is a contract, to which the common faying, Homo 
bomini, aut deus, aut lupus, ‘* man to man is either a 
God, or a devil,” may very fitly be applied. There muft 
bea concurrence of a great many qualities to conftitute it. 
It’ is in this age fitter for mean and vulgar fouls, which 
ate not fo much under the influence of diverfions, 
curiofity, and idlenefs. 


bakes Catul, de Coma Berenices Carm. 64. ver. 79.  } Diog, Laert. lib, 
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Such wild humours as mine, which bates all forts of 
éofinexion and reftraint, are not fo proper for it. 


Et mibi dulce magis refoluto vivere coilo * 


For liberty to me is far more fweet 
Than all the pleafures of the nuptial fheet. 


Might I have had my will, I would not Why Mon- 
have married even wifdom itfelf, if fhe  taigne married, 
would have hadme. But we may fay what though, very ill 
: Upofed for it, 

we pleafe; we are carried away by cuftom, 
and the common practice of life. Moft of my actions 
are governed by example, not by choice: and yet I did 
not comply with it properly. I was led and carried to it 
by ftrange occafions. For not only things that are moft 
inconvenient, but the moft deformed, the moft vicious, 
and thofe to which we have the greateft averfion, 
may become acceptable by certain conditions and acci- 
dents: fo vain is any human flate. In reality, I was 
perfuaded to marriage at a time when I was worfe prepared 
for it, and more averfe to it than 1 am now, that I have 
tried it. And as great a libertine as I am taken tobe, I 
have in truth obferved the marriage-articles more ftri@tly 
than I either-promifed or expected. It is in vain to kick 
when a man is once fettered. A man ought to ufe his 
liberty fparingly ; but after he has fubmitted to the mar. 
riage tye he muft confine himfelf within the laws of the 
common duty, at left endeavour it all he can. 

They who enter into this contract with yraiage ought 
a view to behave in it with hatred and con- to be exempt 
tempt, act unjuftly, as well as unhand- fe Sa and 
fomely and equally harfh and injurious is 5 
that fine rule which I find paffes from hand to hand 
among the women, like a facred oracle. 


Sers ton mary comme ton maifire, 
Et en garde comme d'un traijtre. 


Serve thy bufband like a waiter, 
But guard thyfelf as from a traitor. 


* Corn, Gall. eleg. 1. ver. 6. 
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Which is as much as to fay, behave to him witha cer- 
ftrained, inimical, and diftruftful reverence, which is a 
ftyle of war and defiance. Iam too mild for fuch rug- 
ged defigns. To fay the truth, 1am not yet arrived to 
that perfection of cunning and complaifance, as to con- 
found reafon with injuftice, and to ridicule every rule 
and order that does not agree with my appetite. Becaufe 
I hate fuperftition I do not immediately run into irreligi- 
on. Ifa man doés not always perform his duty, he onght 
at leaft always tolove andacknowledge it. ‘There is treache- 
ry in the marriage contract, if the affection of the par- 
ties be not mutual. We will now proceed.- 

ahs Our poet reprefents a marriage full of 
How Virgil = harmony and good agreement, in which 
marriage of however there-is not much fidelity. Did he 
free choice to mean to fay that it is not impoffible for a 

without fi- Z , — 

delity. perfon to yield to the importunities of love 

. and yet referve fome duty towards marri- 
age; and that it may be injured without being totally 
broken ? A footman my happen to ride in his mafter’s 
boots, andyetnot hatehim, Beauty, oppo:tunity, and 
deftiny (for deftiny has alfo a hand in it) 


—fatum eft in partibus illis 
Quas finusabfcondit : nam fi. tibi fider a ceffent. 
Nil faciet longi,menfura incognita nervi *. 


Fate, which the whole world rules, exerts its {pite, 
Ev’n-in the parts conceal’d from common fight : 
And if the ftars to favour you fhould fail, 

Your furniture of luft will not avail. 


may have attached her to a ftrangers yet not fo intirely- 
pethaps but fhe may have, fome link of love that fill - 
holds her to her hufband. ‘They are two.defigns, which; 
have diftin® paths without being confounded, A womam 
may yieldto aman, whom fhe would by no means chufe 
to marry; I do not fay from a diflike to his circumftances, 
but’ even to his perfon. Few men have made a wife of a 
miftrefs, but they have repented it: and, even in the 
other world, what an unhappy life does Jupiter lead with 


@ Juv. fat. ver, 32, 


his, 
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his, whom he at firft intrigued with, ahd enjoyed as a 
miftrefs ? This is what they call difgracing, or underva- 
luing a thing, in order the fooner to obtain it. I have, in 
my time, known an inftance where love has been fhame- 
fully and difhoneftly cured by marriage. The confider- 
ations. are too widely different. We love two things, 
which are not only different, but contrary without any 
impediment. Locrates faid, that the city of Athens was 
liked juft in the fame manner as the ladies of pleafure are. 
Every body loved to take a turn thither, and to pafs away 
his time, but no body liked it fo well as to be wedded 
to it ; that is to fay, to fettle there, and make it his home. 
‘TL have been vexed to fee hufbands hate their wives, only 
becaufe they do them wrong. We fhould not however 
love them the Jefs for our own faults; they fhould at 
leaft, upon the fcore of repentance and compaffion, be 
dearer to us. 

They are ends that are different, and  pigerence bee 
yet fomewhat compatible. Marriage has twixt marri- 
for its fhare, profit, juftice, honour, and 28¢ and love. 
conftancy ; a flat, but more univerfal pleafure. Love is 
founded on pleafure only, and has it in truth moreticklith, 
lively, and acute; a pleafure inflamed by the difficulty 
of attaining it. There muft needs be a fting and fmart in 
at. It is no longer love if it be without darts and fire. 
The bounty of the ladies is too profufe in the married ftate, 
and blunts the point of affection and defire: to efcape 
which inconvenience, do but fee what pains Lycurgus and 

‘Plato take in their laws. 

The women are not at all to blame, the fvere 
when they refufe the rules of lifethat are taws impofed 
introduced into the world, forafmuch as >y the men up- 

- on the wotnen 
they were made by the men, without their  pefore the latter 
confent. There is naturally a contention gave their con- 

-and brawling betwixt them and us. The ‘?* '° ‘hem 
ftricteft agreement we have with them is even mixed with 
tumult and témpeft. In the opinion of our author we 
deal inconfiderately with them in this. » After we have 
difcovered that they are, without comparifon, more 
-capable and ardent in the feats of love than we are; and 
, =) ee 3 that 
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that the pricft of old teftified as much, who had been on® 
while a man, and then a woman. 


Venus buic erat utraque nota *, 
Tirefias had both fexes try’d, 


Likewife, after we have learnt from their own mouths 
the proof that was given of the truth of this by an em- 
peror and an emprefs of Rome, who lived at different 
times, and were both famous for their fuperior atchieve- 
ments upon this occafion; he for deflowering in one night 
ten Sarmatian virgins, that were his captives; and fhe for 
having really had twenty-five bouts in one night, chang- 
ing her man atcording to her neceffity and her fancy. 


—adhuc ardens rigide tentigine vulva, 
Et laffata viris, nondum fatiata receffiit +. 


Still burning with the rage of furious luft, 
Tid with enjoyment, but unquenched her thirft, 


And, confidering the quarrel that happened once in Cata- 
lonia betwixt a man and his wife, wherein the latter com- 
plaining of his too frequent addrefles to her (not that I 
think fo many as made her uneafy, for I believe no mi- 
racles except religious ones) as, under that pretext, to 
curtail and curb in this which is the very fundamental 
act of marriage, the authority of the hufbands over their 
wives, and to fhew that their frowardnefs and ill nature 
go beyond the nuptial bed, and fpurn under foot the very 
charms and pleafures of Venus the hufband made anfwer, 
like an unnatural brute as he was, that on faft-days he 
could not content himfelf with lefs than ten courfes, 
-Upon this came out a remarkable decree of the queen of 
Arragon; by which, after the mature deliberation of 
council, this good queen, to give a rule and example to 
all future times of the moderation and modefty required 
in lawful marriage, appointed the number of fix in any 
one day to be a legal and neceflary ftint; releafing and 


© Ovid Metam, lib, iii. fab. 3.ver 23. + Juv. fat, 6. vere 1350 
| quit- 
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quiting very much of the neceffity and defire of her fex, 
for the fake, fhe faid, of eftablifhing an eafy, and con- 
fequently a permanent and unchangeable form ; where- 
upon the do¢tors cry out, what the devil muft be the 
female appetite and concupifcence, fince their reafon, 
their reformation, and their virtue are taxed at fuch ‘a 
rate, confidering the different judgment of our appe-. 
tites? For Solon, the patron of the law-fcheol*, only 
taxed us at three times a month, that this conjugal 
commerce might not fail. After having, I fay, both 
believed and preached this, we go fo far as to injoin 
them continency for their peculiar portion, and upon 
the moft rigorous penalties. 

Though there is no paffion mote hard agen sive them- 
to contend with than this, we require that {elves a loofe to 
the women alone fhould refift ir; not the Faflion. |.o6 

; ove, and fevere- 
barely as a vice, but as an execrable abo- jy forbid it at 
mination, worfe than irreligion, or parri- the fame timeto 

z ‘ i : the women, 

cide; and yet we fall into it without blame 

and reproach. Even thofe of us, who have endeavoured 
to mafter this paftion, have acknowledged how difficult, 
or rather impoffible it is to fubdue, weaken, and cool 
the body by the ufe of material remedies. We, on the 
contrary, defire conftitutions that are found, vigorous, 
in good plight, well fed, and chafte at the fame time, 
that is both hot and cold ; for marriage, which we fay 
was injoined us to hinder them from burning, is little 
refrefhment to them according to our behaviour. If the 
women take a man, the vigour of whofe age is {till boil- 
ing, he will be proud of fpreading it elfewhere. 


Sit tandem pudor aut eamus in jus 
Multis mentula millibus redempta, 
Non eft bec tua, Baffe, vendidifti +. 


Baffus! for fhame at length give over, 
Or I to juftice muft my caufe refign ; 


* Plutarch in his treatife, intitled, "Egwrimts, of Love, p. 769 tom. ii, 
the Paris edition i in 1624, t Martial. lib. xii, €pig, 99+ ver. 10. 
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The goods with which you play the rover, 
Were deatly bought, and are no longer thine, 

The philofopher Polemon * was juftly profecuted by 
his wife for fowing in a barren field the feed that was 
due to a fruitfulone. - If, on the other hand, they chufe 
decayed men they avill be in a worfe conditiom in mar- 
riage than maids and widows. We think them well pro- 
vided becaufe they have a man always with them; juft 
as the Romans thought Cicdia Leta, a veftal virgin, to 
have been violated becaufe Caligula approached her, 
though it was affirmed, that he did no more than ap- - 
proached her. But, on the contrary, we by this add to 
their neceffity, forafmuch as the conteft and company of 
any man whatfoever rouzes their defire, which, in foli- 
tude would be more quiet. And it is likely that it wag 
in order to render their chaftity the more meritorious by 
this circumftance and confideration, that Boleflaus and 
his wife Kinge, the fovereigns of Poland, united in a 
vow of chaftity, when in bed together on their very 
wedding night, and kept it in fpite of the delights of 
matrimony. , 

The whole of - We train them up from their childs 
' the education hood to the negotiations of love. ‘Their 
re apie daugh- beauty, their drefs, their knowledge, their 

Ts, tends.to in- i R : ‘ 
fpire them with {peech, and their whole inftruction tend 
@paflionforlove, only to this point. Their governefles im- 
print nothing in them but the idea of love, if it were 
ohly by continually reprefenting it to them, to give them 
a difguft to it. My daughter, (the only child I have) is 
now of an age, wherein forward young women are per: 
mitted by the laws to marry. She is of a puny, tender, 
and delicate conftitution, and has been alfo brought up 
by her mother in a private particular manner, fo that fhe 
is but now beginning to be weaned from her childith 
fimplicity. She was one day in my prefence reading a 
French book, wherein the word Foyteau ¢ occured, 
which is the name of a tree well known, viz. the beech. 
The woman, to whofe conduét fhe is committed, ftop- 
ped her fhort a little roughly, and made her fkip over 

* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Polemon, lib. iii. fe. 17. t Aword 
very fimilar in the found to a term of letchery in the French language. 

that 
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that dangerous term. I let her alone, rather than break 
into their rules, for I never concern myfelf in that fort 
of government. ‘The polity of the females has a myfte- 
rious train which we muft leave to them. But if I am 
not miftaken, a converfation with twenty lacqueys for fix 
months, would not fo deeply have imprinted in her 
fancy the meaning, application, and all the confequences 
of the found of thofe two wicked fyllables, as this good 
old woman did by her reprimand and prohibition. 


Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus 
Fam nunc, et inceftas amores 

', De tenero meditatur ungui*, 

~ With pliant limbs the ripen’d maid, 
Now joys to learn the wanton tread 
Of dance Ionic, and to prove 
The pleafures of forbidden love. 


Let them but difpenfe a little with cere- Moreover this 
mony ; let them but enter into the free- Palfion, is natu- 
dom of converfation ; we are but children i 
in this fcience compared to them. Were you to hear 
them fet forth our courtfhip and compliments, they give 
you plainly to underftand, that we bring them nothing 
which they.did not know before, and had digefted with- 
out our affiftance. Would you think with Plato, that 
they were heretofore debauched when very young? I 
happened one day to be at a place, where I could, with- 
out being at all fufpeéted, over-hear fome of the dif- 
courfe that pafled betwixt them. What can I fay of it ? 
By our lady, (faid I) it is high time for us to go and 
ftudy the phrafes of Amadis, and the regifters of Boccace 
and Aretine, to be able to cope with them. We employ 
our time to good purpofe indeed. There is not an ex- 
preflion, an example, or a proceeding, which they do 
not know better than our books. It is a difcipline that 
has its fource in their veins, 


Et mentem Veuus ipfa dcdit +. 
Venus herfelf did them infpire. 


# Horace, lib, iii, ode 6, ver. 21, &¢. © F Virg. Geo. lib; iji, ver. 267. 
and 
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and which thofe good inftruétors, nature, youth, and 
health, are continually fuggefting to their fancy. They 
need not be at the pains to learn, they naturally’breed it. 


- 


_ Nec tantum niveo gavifa eft ulla columbe, 
Compar, vel fi quid dicitur improbius, 

Ofcula mordenti femper decerpere roftro, 
Quantum precipue multicola eft mulier*, 


- Not more delighted is the milk-white dove, 
(Or any creature that’s more prone to love) 
Still to be billing with her mate, than is 
Th’ inconftant woman ev’ry man to kifs. 


Tnfomuch that did not fear and honour, of which they 
have their fhare, give a little check to this natural vio- 
jence of their defire, we would become feandalous. All 
the motion in the world is bent and tends to this copu- 
lation ; it is a matter infufed throughout the whole; it 
is a centre to which all things point.. We even find 
edicts..of old and wife Rome made. for the fervice-of 
of love, and precepts of Socrates for the inftrnctions ef 
couttezans. ~ ' 


\ Nee non libelli Stoici inter fericos 
Facere pulvillos amant §. 


~ ‘The Stoics with all their gravity 

_ Delighted to write on fubjects of gallantry. 

. Zeno, amongtt other laws, regulated the divaricationg 
and motions in getting a maiden-head. What was the 
fignification of the philofopher Strato’s book of carnal 
copulation ? And of what did Theophraftus treat in thofe 
books which he intitled, one the Lover, the other Love? 
And what did Ariftippus write of in his book of ancient 
delights? What is the purport of thofe copious and 
lively defcriptions in Plato, of the amours of ‘his time’? 
and of, Demetrius. Phalareus’s book called the Lover > 
And Clinias, or the ravifhed Lover, by Heraclides Poi-. 
ticus? And that of getting Children, or of Weddings; 
by Antifthenes, and the other of the ‘matter, or the 
lover? And that of amorous exercifes, by Arifto ? 


at 
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* Catullus. Carm. Ixvi. ver. r25, &c. 
-§ Hor, Epod. libs ode viii, ver. 15, 16. 
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The two books, one of Love, the other the Art of Love, 
by Cleanthes? The amorous dialogues of Spherus? — 
And the fable of Jupiter and Juno, by Chryfippus, im- 
pudent beyond all toleration? And _ his fifty lafcivious 
epifties? I chufe to fet afide the writings of the philo- 
fophers of the Epicurean fect, the protectors of fenfual 
pleafures. There were fifty deities in time paft affigned 
to this office. There is a nation where to affwage the 
concupifcence of thofe who went to their devotion, they 
kept {trumpets in the temples for their enjoyment, and 
it was an act of ceremony to lie with them before the 
fervice. Nimirum propter continentiam, incontinentia necef- 
favia oft, incendium ignibus extinguitur ; * incontinence 
€* is neceflary for the fake of continency, asa blaft is to 
¢ extinguith a fire.” 

In the greateft part of the world this member of our 
body has been deified. In one, and the fame province, 
fome flayed themfelves for the fake of offering and con- 
fecrating a piece of their fkin ; others offered and confe- 
erated their feed. Jn another province, the young men 
made public incifions hetwixt the fkin and the flcth of 
that part, and made feveral overtures in it, through 
which they thruft fplinters, the longeft and biggeft that 
they could endure; of which fplinters they afterwards 
made a fire for a burnt offering to their gods, being not 
reckoned either over-yigoraus or chafte if they did but’ 
fhriok under that cruel torture. Elfewhere, the moft 
facred magiftrate was revered and recognized by thofe 
parts ; and in feyeral ceremonies the image of them was 
pompoufly carried in public proceffion to the honour of 
feveral divinities, ‘The Egyptian ladies at the Baccha- 
nalian feafts, wore one about their necks carved in wood, 
exquifitely formed, as large and heavy as each was able 
to bear; befides that in the ftatue of their god, there 
was a reprefentation of one which meafured more * than 
the reft of the body. The married women in my neigh- 
bourhood reprefent the fhape of it in the kerchiefs upon 


their fore-top, by way of oftentation, for the enjoyment 
* Herodot. lib. ii. P- 122. Aldctoy & arorra réw Eaccoy bty tH adAw cwpecilOy, 
«© a member which is not much lefs than the reft of the body,” I cannot 


jmagine why Montaigne took it into his head here to improve upon the 
extravagant exaggeration of the Egyptians. 


they 
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they have had of it, and when they come to be’ widows 
they turn it behind, and hide it under their coifs. The 
moft fage matrons at Rome were proud of offering 
flowers and garlands to the god Priapus, and the virgins 
at the time of their wedding were feated upon his moft 
criminal parts. Nay,’ know not whether I have’ not 
in my time feen fome fuch air of devotion. What was 
the meaning of that ridiculous cod-piece worn’ by our 
fore-fathers, and by the Swifs even to this day? To 
what purpofe isthe difplay we make at this time of the 
form of our implements under our gafkins; and often, 
which is worfe, by a falfe and impofing reprefentation 
beyond their natural fize? I can fearce help thinking, 
that this fort of garb was invented in the better and moré 
confcientious ages, that mankind might not be decéived, 
by every one’s giving an account of his talent/in public. 
The moft fimple nations wear them’ {till with fome re- 
femblance tothe truth. In thofe days the workman was 
informed, as he ismow, of the’ meafure of the arm or 
foot. That honeft man, who, ‘when I was but a 
younefter, caftrated fo many fine antique ftatues in his 
great city, for fear of corrupting the fight, according to 
the opinion of that other honeft old gentleman, 

* Flagttii principium eft udare inter cives corpora s 
*¢ the cuftom of appearing naked in public,” has intro- 
duced a deprivity of manners amongft us, ought to 
have confidered that, as in the myfteries of the Bona 
Dea, every mafculine appearance was excluded ; fo it 
was doing nothing if he did not alfo caufe horfes, affes, 
and in fhort, all nature to be caftrated, . 


Ommne adeo genus in terris bominumque, ferarumque 
Et genus equoreum, pecudes, pique volucres, 
In furias ignemque ruunt }. af 


All creatures thus the raging paffion find ; 
‘For whether they be thofe of human kind, 
Beafts, wild or tame, fith, or the feather’d choir, 
They’re each inflam’d with wanton loye’s defire. 


* It was a faying of Ennius, quoted by Cicero, with this mark of ap- 
probation, ‘ Bene ergo Ennius Flagitii,” &c, Tufc. Queeft. lib. iv. cap. 33+ 
+ Virg. Geo, lib, ili, ver. 1445 SCs 
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The gods, fays Plato, have furnithed us men with ars 
unruly tyrannical member, which like a furious animal, 
attempts to make all things fubject to its violent appe- 
tite: and they have alfo given the women ore like a 
voracious and craving animal; which, ifnourtfhment be 

-refufed in its feafon, rages, impatient of delay ; andvits . 
fury working in their bodies, flops the paflages, hinders 
refpiration, and caufes a thoufand diforders, till by hav- 
ing fucked in the fruit of the common thirft, the bot- 
tom of their matrix is plentifully fprinkled, and fur- 
nifhed with feed. 

Now my legiflator fhould alfo have canfidesed, that 
perhaps, it were a more chafte and beneficial practice, to. 
let them know it betimes to the life, than to permit 
them to guefs what it is, according to the freedom and, 
warmth of their imagination. Inftead of the real. parts, 
they therein fubftitute others, that are three times. 
more extravagant, through their defires and hopes, And, 
a certain friend of mine was ruined by having expofed 
his, when it was not yet proper to apply them to their 
more ferious ufe. Who knows what mifchief is done 
by thofe enormous pictures which the boys draw upon, 
the paffages and ftair-caies of the royal palaces? Fron 
Hence proceeds a cruel contenspt of our natural furni- 
ture. And how do we know but that Plato, by order~ 
ing, after the example of other well inftituted republicsy 
that both the men and the women, old, and young, 
fhould expofe themfelves naked to one another in his 
gymnaftics, had a view to this? The Indian women, 
who fee the men ftark naked, have at leaft palled. theit: 
fenfe of feeing. Andthough it is faid by. the women of 
the great kingdom of Pegu,,(who have nothing to cover. 
them below the waift, but a:cloth flit before, which is fo. 
feanty, that with all the ceremonious decency they. pre-: 
tend to, all they have is to be feen. atevery ftep) that this: 
Was an invention purely to allure the men to them, and: 
to draw off their affection from.thofe of their own fex,. to! 
which that nation is entirely addiéted; it may. be {aid}, 
that they lofe more than they get by it, and that aniap-- 
petite is not fo fharp to an object after it has been once 

glutted by the fightofit. Alfo, Liviafaid, that to.a vir- 


= tuous 
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tuous woman, the fight of a naked man is no more thari 
that of an image*. The Laceda@monian women, more 
virgins when wives, than our daughters are, daily faw 
the young men of their city ftripped naked at their exer- 
cifes, while they themfelves were not over careful to 
hide their thighs as they walked, thinking thémfelves 
fufficiently covered by their virtue without any farding- 
gale. But they of whom St. Auftin {peaks, have afcribed 
to nakednefs a wonderful power of temptation, by mak- 
img it a doubt, whether women at the day of judgment 
fhall arife again in their own fex, and not rather in ours, 
that we may not be again tempted in that ftate of holi- 
nefs. In fhort, we allure and provoke them by all man- 
ner of means: we are inceflantly heating and ftirring up 
their imagination, and yet we find fault. Let us con- 
fefs the truth ; there is fcarce a man of us who is not 
more afraid of the fhame accruing to him from the vices 
of his wife, than from his own; and who is not more 
folicitous for the confcience of his good wife (marvellous 
charity !) than for his own; who had not rather be guilty 
of theft and facrilege, and that his wife fhould be a 
murderefs and a heretic, than that fhe fhould be as im- 
modeft as her hufband. An unjufteftimate of vices this ! 
Both we and they are liable to a thoufand corruptions, 
more mifchievous and unnatural than lafcivioufnefs. But 
we form and poife vices, not according to nature, but 
according to our intereft; by which means they aflume 
fo many various forms. 

The feverity of our decrees renders the application of 
the women to this vice more violent and vicious than is 
confiftent with the nature of it, and involves it in confe- 
quences worfe than their caufe. They would be glad to 
go tothe courts of law for gain, and to the field of battle 
for honour, rather than, in the midft of eafe and pleafure, 
to have to do with what is fo difficult to preferve. Do not 
they fee that there is neither merchant, nor lawyer, nor 
foldier, who does not quit his bufinefs for the purfuit of 
thi¢; and the very porter and cobler too, jaded and op- 
preffed as they are with labour and hunger? . 


* Aiwves TiSésiog, pag. 112. printed at Paris by Robert Stevens. 
Nune 
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| Nanc tu que tenuit dives Achemenes, f 
- Aut pinguis Phrygia Mygdonias opes, 
* Permutare velis crine Licinnia, 
Plenas aut Arabum domos? 
Dum flagrantia detorquet ad ofcula 
Cervicem, aut facili fevitia negat, 
Que pofcente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupet *. 
Wouldft thou, for all that Achemenes had, 
Or all the Phrygian wealth before thee laid, - 
Or riches that in Arab’s houfes are, 
Exchange one lock of dear Licinia’s hair ? 
While to the fervent kifs her neck the plies, 
Or with a pretty anger then denies. 
~ What the had rather you would fnatch by far, 
Than that you fhould defift our of defpair. 


I queftion whether the exploits of Cz-  Chattityin awo» 
far and Alexander were performed with a ™n hard to be 
refolution more inflexible than that of a 
beautiful young woman, bred up in high life, furrounded 
by fo many vicious examples, and yet preferving her- 
felf inviolate in the midft of a thoufand continual and 
powerful folicitations. ‘Thereis no action more difficult, 
and yet more vigorous than this not-doing. I take it 
that it is more eafy for a perfon to wear a fuit of armour 
all the days of one’s life than a maidenhead : and the 
vow of virginity is of all others the moft noble, as being 
the moft burdenfome. St. Jerom fays, Diaboli virtus in 
lumbis eft. 

We have certainly refigned the moft what ought to 
arduous, and the moft vigorous of human beanencourage- 
“endeavours to the ladies; and let them ™ent igh (ed 
by all means have the honour of it., This great care of it. 
eught to be a fingular fpur to excite them 
to hold it out obftinately. It is a fine fubiect le them 
to brave us, and to trample under foot that vain pre- 
‘eminence in valour and virtue, which we pretend to 
ever them. They will find that, if they do but minp 


© Horace, lib. ii, ode 12; ver. 21, &c. 
a guard 
I 
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a guard upon themfelves, they will not only be the niore 
efteemed, but the better beloved for it. A gallant gen- 
tleman does not abandon his ‘purfuit becaufe he has 
met with a denial, provided it bea denial from chaftity, 
and not from averfion. We may fwear, threaten, and 
complain, as much as we will; we lye all the while ; 
for we love them the better for it. ‘There is no allure- 
ment like modefty, if it be not with harfh treatment and 
four looks. It is ftupidity and meannefs to be obflinate 
againft hatred and contempt; but againft a virtuous 
and fteddy refolution, accompanied with a grateful prin- 
ciple, it is the exercife of a noble and generous foul. 
The ladies may acknowledge our fervices to a certain de- 
gree, and give us civilly to underftand that they do not dif- 
dain us ; for the law which enjoins them to abhor us, be- 
caufe we adore them, and hate us becaufe we love 
them, is certainly a cruel one, were it only for the diffi- 
culty of complying with it. Why will they not. Hear 
our offers and demands as long as they are circumf{cribed 
within the bounds of modefty ? Wherefore fhould we 
guefs that they have a freer meaning to themfelves? 
A certain queen of our time faid ingenuoufly, that to 
refufe thefe advantages is a teftimony of weaknefs in 
a woman, and an impeachment of her own reéadinefs 5 
and that no lady could boaft of her chaftity who had 
not been tempted. The limits of honour are not fo 
firaitened but it may relax itfelf a little; and may be 
difpenfed with in fome meafure without a forfeiture, 
There lies before its frontier fome fpace free, indifferent, 
and neuter. He that has drove it by force into its 
own nook and fort, is a fimpleton if he be not fatisfied - 
with his fortune. Thevalue of the conqueft is confider- 
ed by the difficulty of it. Would you know what im- 
preffion your fervice, and your merit, have made upon 
her heart, meafure it by her behaviour. There are fome 
women perhaps who may grant more that do not grant 
fo much, The obligation of a benefit is altogether con+ 
nected with the will of the perfon that grants it, the 
other circumftances co-incident with the favour, being 
dumb, dead, and cafual. It cofts her dearer to grant you 
that little, than it would her companion to grant her = 
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If in any thing rarity inhancés the value, it ought in 
this. Do not confider how little itis that is given, but 
howfew have it togive. The value of money varies ac- 
cording to thecoin, and ftamp of the place. Whatever 
the fpite and indifcretion of fome perfons may make them 
fay as to the excefs of their difcontent, virtue and truth 
will always regain their advantage. I have known fome’ 
who, after their reputation had for a long time been 
blafted, have regained the univerfal approbation of man- 
kind merely by their conftancy, without any care or art ; 
after which every one repented, and recanted what he 
had believed; and from maids that were a little fufpected, 
they have afterwards held the firft rank among the ladies 
of honour. Somebody faid to Plato that all the world 
fpoke ill of him, “ Let them fay what they will,” faid 
he, . I will live fo as to make them change their note.” 
Befides the fear of God, and the value of a renown fo 
uncommon, which ought to incite them to take care of 
themfelves, the corruption of this age compels them to 
it: and if I was in their place, there is no*hing that I 
would not do rather than truft my reputation in fuch dan- 
gerous hands. I remember formerly that the pleafure of 
telling (a pleafure little inferiour to that of doing) was 
only indulged to be communicated to one entire faithful 
friend ; whereas now, boafting of favours received, and 
of the fecret liberality of the ladies, has a great fhare in 
the common table-talk, and converfation at aflemblies, 
In truth it is an argument of too abject, and too meana 
fpirit, to fuffer thofe tender and obliging favours to be fo 
infolently perfecuted, rummaged, and ranfacked by per- 
fons fo ungrateful, indifcreet, and inconftant. 

This our immoderate and unwarranta- Pye unreafon- 
ble exafperation againft this vice of incon- _ ablenets of jea. 
tinence, arifes from the moft trifling and !oufy. 
tempeftuous difeafe that afflicts the human mind, which 
is jealoufy. 


Vor. III. ED sregeesonns Quis 
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* Ovis vetat appofito lumen de lumine fumi ? 
Dent licet affidue, nil tamen inde perit. 


“Although a torch fhould lend its flame 
To give another light, ‘a 
~ Its luftre fil remains the fame, 
And fhews as fair and bright. 


That paffion, and its fifter envy, ‘feem to be the moft filly 
of all the tribe. As to the latter, I can fay but little of 
it. It isapafiion, though it is reprefented fo ftrong and 
powerful, which, thanks to it, has no room in my breaft. 
As to the former, I have fome knowledge of it at leaft by 
fight. The very beafts feel it. Chratis, the thepherd, 
having fallen in love with a fhe-goat, the male, while. 
the fhepherd was afleep, went, in a fit of jealoufy, and 
butted him with its head till it beat our his brains +. 
Sie wa he We have carried this paffion to as great 
men and nati- an excefs'as fome of the barbarous nations. 
onshave been = ‘The beft difciplined ofthem havebeen taint- 
the leaft touched aiitaxe . 

with this paf- ed with it, and with reafon, but not tranf- 
fon, ported to fury by it. _ 


Enfe maritali nemo confoffus adulter 
Purpureo Stygias fanguine tinxit aquas |» 


WNe’er did adulterer, by the hufband flain, 
With purple blood the Stygian waters ftain. 


Lucullus, Czfar, Pompey, Anthony, Cato, and other 
brave men, were cuckolds, and knew it without making 
any. difturbance about it; and in thofe times there was 
but one foo!, Lepidus, who broke his heart upon it §, 


* The fenfe of the Jaft verfe isin Ovid’s Arte Amandi, lib. iii. ver. 93, 
but Montaigne has taken the words from an epigram, intitled, Priapus 
in Veterum Poetarum Cataleétis, which begins thus, 


« Obfcnre poteram tibi dicere, da mihi-quod tu 
*¢ Des licet affidue, nil tamen inde perit. 

+ lian. lib. xii. cap. 42. Of his treatife of animals. || Ovid. § Phe 
father of one of the triumvirate, who died, fays Plutarch, having broke 
his heart, not fo much by the diftrefs of his affairs, as by a difcovery 
he made from a letter which fell into his hands that his wife had for- 
feited her honour, The Life of Pompey, ch. 5. of Amyot’s tranilation. 


ib 
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Ab tum te miferum malique fati, ie 
Quem attracis pedibus patente porta, 
Percurrent mugile{que rapbanique*. 


When by the heels they drag thee from the gate, 


Wretched will then be thy malignant fate, 
Thro’ fhow’rs of rotten roots and ftinking feate. f 


And the God-of our poet, when he fur- — yutcan not ve+. 
ptized one of her gallants with his wife, .xy jealous of his 
fatisfied himfelf with only putting them “"* Venus. 
to fhame. 


_—— 


—atque alignis de diis non triftibus optat 
Sic fieri turpes }. 


Seeing the lovers in the net inclos’d, ~ 


One of the Gods, to merriment difpos’d, i 
Withed that he had to fhame been fo expos’d. 


- Yet he takes fire at the foft careffes with which fhe ac- 


cofts him, complaining that fhe thereby fhewed a jealoufy 
of his affection. 


Quid caufas petis ex alto? fiducia ceffit 
Quo tibi, diva, mei ||? 


Why are, my Goddefs, all thefe reafons tried 2 
Say why in me no longer you confide ? 


Nay, fhe defires armour of him for her baftard. 
Arma rogo, genitrix nato §. 


The mother for her fon does armour crave. 


Which is freely granted : and Vulcan fpeaks honourably 
of Aneas. 


* This was a punifhment, more infamous than fatal, infli€ted on a- 
dulterers when they were taken in the fact, Catull. to Aurelius, carm. 
36, ver. 17, &c. + Ovid’s Met. lib. iv. fab. 5. ver. a1, 2%, || Virg. 
#&neid, lib. viii, ver. 395. -§ Ibid. ver, 383. 
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Arma acri facienda viro*. 


Armour muft for a valiant man be made. . 
I conferit to leave this excefs of goodnels to the Gods, 

Neo Divis bemines componere aquum oft +. 

Nor isit fit to equal men with Gods. 


As to the’ confounding of children,  befides that. the 
gravelt lepiflators ordain and affect it in their republics, 
it does not concern the women, in whom this paffion at 
jealouly is, 1 knownot how, ftill more firmly eftablithed. 


——Sape etiam Juno maxima caluolum 
Conjugis in culpa flagravit quotidiana \\. 


And Juno, with fieree jealouafy inflam’d,, 
Her hutband’s daily flips‘has often blam’d, | 


How the women When’ jealoufy feizes thefe poor weak 
stsloulys” snd foulss incapable of making refiftance, it is 
how odious) pity to fee how cruelly it drags them on, 
aE ane and tyrannizes over them, Jt infinuates 
bandonthem- —_itfelf into them under the colour of friend- 
delves tothis hip, but after it has once poffeffed them, 
paflion, é ry Pay ee 4 

the fame caufes which ferved for a founda- 
tion of wood will, ferve as a foundation of mortak hatred. 
Of all the diftempers of the mind it is that which moft 
things contribute to nourith, and feweft toremedy. The 
virtue, health, merit, the reputation of the hufband; 
ftimulate their fpite and rage, 


Nulla funt inimicitie nifi amoris acerb.e Tt. 
No enmities fo Keen as thofe of love. — 


This fever defaces and corrupts all that they have of the 
beautiful and good in other refpects ; amd there’s no ac- 


ver aga, | Pd, ibid, ver. 198, 139. Propertius, lib, ti, cleg. &, venedii, 
tion 


© Virg, ABneld, Tib, vill, ver. aqn. Catullus ad Mantium, carm. 66. 
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tion of ajealous women, be fhe ever fo chafte, and ever fo 
good a houfewife, that does not favour of fournefs and im- 
pertinence. It is a furious agitation that throws them back 
to an extremity quite contrary to its caufe. This was but 
too plainly verified by one * Octavius at Rome, who, hav- 
ing lain with Pontia Pofthumia, found his love fo much 
increafed by fruition that he folicited her with all impor- 
tunity to marry him, which, finding he could not per- 
fuade her to +, his extreme love for her hurried him to 
actions of the moft cruel and mortal hatred, fo that in fact 
he killed her. In like manner the ordinary fymtoms of this 
other diftemper of love are in inteftine hatreds, private 
conf{piracies, and combinations. 


——notumque, furens quid femino poffit t. 


What a woman is capable of doing in her fury is not 
unknown. 


Anda rage the more violent, becaufe it is forced to fine- 
ther itfelf under the pretence of good will. 

Now the obligation of chaftity is very The obligation 
extenfive. Is it their will which we would  tochaltity hard 
havethem curb? Thisis avery pliant and *? b!rve- 
active faculty, and is very prompt to be ftopped. How if 
dreams fometimes engage the women fo far that they can- 
not deny them ? It is not in the power of them, nor per-. 
hapes of chattity itfelf, becaufe it is a female, to defend 
themfelves from concupifcence and defire. If we are only 
interefted in their will, what a cafe are we inthen? Do 
but imagine what a great throng there would be of men 
to obtain the privilege of flying, like a feathered arrow, | 
without eyes and tongue, to the arms of every woman 
that would accept them. The Scythian women caufed the 
eyes of § all their flaves and prifoners of war to be plucked 

¢ out; 


* Tacitus Annals, lib. xiii. cap. 44. callshim OGavius Sagitta.’ + Ids / 
ibid. } Virg. Aneid. lib. v. ver. 6. § Herodotus, lib. 4. p. 255, does not 
fay that the Scythian women had the eyes of their flaves plucked out for 
the purpofe affigned by Montaigne, but that the Scythians themlelves de- 
prived all their flaves of fight for the purpofe of drawing milk from their 

ns mares, 
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out, that they might make ufe of them with the more free= 
dom and fecrecy. Oh! the furious advantage of oppor- 
tunity ! Should any one afk me what was the firft thing to 
be done in love, I would anfwer, that it was to know how 
to nick the happy moment; and the fame as to the fecond, 
and the third things. It is the critical point that does 
every thing. Opportunity has: often failed me, “and 
fometimes ] have mifcarried in the attempt. May I never 
again have the mortifying circumftance to be laughed at. 
There. is in this age more neceflity for temerity, for: 
which our youth plead their heat of blood as an excufe, 
But, were the women to examine the matter more ftrictly, 
they would find that it rather proceeded from contempt. 
I had a fuperftitious fear of giving offence, and have a 
hearty refpect where I love. Befides, he who in this traf- 
fic takes away the reverence of it, defaces its luftre. [| 
would in this affair have a man be a little childith, timor- 
ous, and fervile. If not altogether in this, I have in other 
things fome airs of that foolifh bafhfulnefs which Plu- 
tarch fpeaks of, and the courfe of my life has been di- 
vers ways hurt and blemifhed by it ; a quality very ill fuit- 
ing my univerfal form. What is there alfo amongft us 
but fedition and difcord ? I can as ill brook to take a re- 
fufal as I can to give one: and it fo much troubles me to 
be troublefome to another perfon, that in cafes where I 
am forced to try the good will of any one in a matter that 
is doubtful, and will be chargeable to him, I do it faintly, 
and againft the grain. But if it be to ferve myfelf (though 
Homer, Odyfley, lib. ‘xvii. ver. 347. fays very true, that 
 Modefty is a foolifh virtue in an indigent perfon,” I com- 
monly fubftitute a third perfon to blufh in my ftead, and 
have the like difficulty to deny thofe who employ me; 
fo that it has fometimes befallen me to have had a mind 
to deny when the thing was not in my power. It is a folly 
therefore to attempt to curb in women a defire that is fo 
vehement in them, and fo natural; and, when I hear 


mares, which was their food. But it does not appear very plain that 
there was a neceflity of blinding thofe poor flaves for this work ; and 


therefore the reafon which Montaigne affigns for it is much more ealy 
to comprehend, i 3 


oat fome 
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fome of them boaft of having a will fo innocent and 
cool, I laugh at them. ‘They retire too far back. If 
fhe be an old toothlefs decrepid trot, or a young dry 
f{crag, though they are not altogether to be believed, 
they may fay, it at leaft with more probability. But 
they, who are yet capable of love, and ftill pant with 
defire, fpoil their own market; forafmuch as indifcreet — 
excufes tend to accufe them; like a gentleman in my 
neighbourhood, fufpected of impotency, 


_Languidior temerd cui pendens ficula beté 
Nunquam fe mediam fuftulit ad tunicam t. 


who, three or four days after he was married, in order 
to juftify himfelf, fwote point-blank that he had rode 
twenty ftages the night before; which oath was after- 
wards made ufe of to diffolve the marriage. Befides, it 
is faying nothing to the purpofe; for there is no con- 
tinency nor virtue where there is no contrary effort. It is 
true, it muft be faid, but I am not ready to comply. The 
faints themfelves talk in this manner; I mean. thofe 
who boaft in good earneft of their coldnefs and infenfi- 
bility, and who put on a ferious countenance in order to 
be believed; for when it is fpoken with an affected 
Jook, where the eyes give the lie to the tongue, and 
when they ufe the cant of their profeffion, which always 
goes againft the hair, I like it well. I adore freedom 
and fimplicity, but there is no remedy ; if it be not alto- 
gether fimple and childifh, it is filly and unbecoming 
the ladies in this commerce, and immediately verges to 
impudence. Their difguifes and their figures only ferve 
to cozen fools, Lying is there in its feat of honour. 
It is a bye-way that leads us to the truth by a back- 
door. If we cannot curb their imaginations, what is 
it we would have them to do? Do, indeed? there are 
ways enough by which chaftity may be violated without 
any foreign communication, 


F Catull. carm. 65. ver. 23, 22, of Mattaire’s edition, 


H 4 Jind 
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Ilud feepe facit quod fine tefte fectt*. 
He often does himfelf apply | 


To that he does when none is by, | 


And they whom we leatt fufpeét are perhaps the moft to 
be feared. Their crimes that make the leaft noife are the 
worft, or as we fay, the ftill fow eats the moft malt, 


Offendur maeckd fimplicione minis +. : 
A profefs’d {trumpet gives me lefs offence. 


"There are means capable of violating their chaftity with- 
out immodetty, and, which is more without their know. 
ledge §.  Odjtetrix virginis eujufdam integritatem manu 
welut explorans, five malevolentid, five infcitia, five cafu, 
dum in/picit, perdidit. Some have loft their maidenhead 
by a too curious fearch for it, and others by dallying 
with it have deftroved it, We cannot exactly circum: 
feribe the actions which we forbid them. There is a 
neceffity for couching our law under general and uncer- 
tain terms. ‘The very idea which we form for their 
chaftity is ridiculous; for among the extraordinary ex- 
amples of it, which 1 have met with, are Fatua the wife 
of Faunus, who after her marriage, never fuffered her- 
felf to be feen by any man whatfoever; and the wife of 
Hiero, who never knew that her hufband had a ftinking 
breath, becaufe fhe imagined that it was a quality com- 
mom to allmen |. ‘They muft be infenfible and invifible, 
or we cannot be cafy. 

Chaftity depends But we confefs that the beft way to 
onthe innocence form a judgment of this duty, is by an 
of the will, infpeétion into the will. There have 
been hufbands who haye fuffered this accident, not only 
without reproaching, or taking offence at their wives, 
but with {pecial obligation to them, and a recommenda- 
tion of their virtue, ‘There was'a woman that prized 


* Martial, lib, wil. ep. 6r. ver. 6, + Td. lib. vi. ep. 7. § Thefe 
words are a confirmation of what Montaigne has been faying, and 
though they are to be met with in St. Auftin's treatife, de Civitate Dei, 
lib. i. cap, 18. they are too grofs to be put into plain Englifh, Plu- 
tarch, in his reinarkable Patlages of ancient Kings, 


: her 
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her honour above her life, who proftituted it to the 
furious luf{t of a mortal enemy, to fave ber bufband’s 
life; and thereby did that for him, which fhe would by 
nomeans have done for herfelf. This is not a place 
to produce fuch inftances; they are too fublime and too 
rich to be fet to view by any lieht that I can throw 
upon them, Let us: referve them for a nobler place. 
But as to inftances of a more common luftre, are there 
not women every day among{t us, who let themfelves 
out to hire only for the benefit of their hufbands, and 
by their exprefs order ‘and brokerage ? Thus heretofore 
Phaulivs of Argos, to gratify his ambie. women protti- 
tion, offered his wife to king Philip, jult tuted by” their 
as Galba did out of civility ; who having» bwbands for ly- 
invited Mecenas to fupper, and finding ‘ 
that his wife and he made love-figus by baie mutual og- 
ling, fell back on his couch, like a man greatly op- 
preiled with fleepinels, to give opportunity to their 
amours *: and this he owned too with a very good 
grace; for at the fame timie, a fervant prefuming to 
meddle with the plates, &c. that were upon the table, 
he faid to him very frankly; ** How now, you rafcal > 
** donot you perceive that Lonly fleep to oblige Me- 
*©emnas?” ‘There are fome licentious men, whofe wills 
may be more reformed than thole of others that behave 
to outward appearance with more regularity. As we 
fee fome who complain of having made a vow of chatti- 
ty before they came to years of diferetion ; I have alfo 
known others complain truly of having as early devoted 
themfelyes to debauchery, The vice of parents, or the 
force of neceflity, which is a rude counfellor, may be 
the caufe of it, In the Eatt Indics, though chattity be 
of fingular recommendation, yet cuftom permitted a 
married woman to prottitute herfelf to any one that 
Pe ea her with an elephant ; aod proud fhe was 
that fhe had fuch a value fet on her. Pheedon the phi- 
lofopher, after the conquett of Elis, his native country, 
made it his trade to profttiute the beauty of his youth, 
as long as it lafted, for money to fupport him. . And 
Solon, they fay, was the firft man in Greece, who by 

* Plutarch, in his Treatife of Love, p, 16. 


his 
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his laws gave liberty to the women, at the expence of 
their modefty, to provide for the neceffaries of life; a 
cuftom, which Herodotus fays, was received in) many 
governments before his time. Befides, what is any one 
the better for fuch a painful folicitude ? For be the paf- 
fion of jealoufy ever fo juft, we ought to confider whe- 
ther it will'turn out to our advantage. Does any man 
think, that with all his induftry, he can put an effectua 
bar upon the women? . 


Pone feram, cobibe; fed quis cuftodiet ipfos 
Cuftodes ? Cauta ef, et ab illis incipit uxor*, 


Lack up your wife, or elfe, as fome advife, 
Set a ftrict watch; but who fhall watch the fpies ? } 

- Them firft the bribes, and all your art defies, 
What conveniency can they be at a lofs for in fo know; 
ing an age as the prefent ? om 
Gdriotity in the Curiofity is vicious every where, but 
aiticle of wo- here it is alfo pernicious ; it is a folly to 
men’s chaftity be inquifitive into a difeafe for which 
pernicious. : . ss . 

there is no medicine that does not inflame 
and make it worfe; a difeafe which is made more fhame- 
ful and more public by the means of jealoufy ; and the 
revenge of which wounds our iffue more than it heals us, 
You wither and die in the fearch of fo obfcure a proof. 
How miferable have fome of my time been made by 
having attained to the knowledge of it ! If the informer 
does not apply a remedy and relief at the fame time with 
the difcovery, it is an injutious information, and he is 
more deferving of a ftab than a downright liar. We 
laugh as much at him who takes pains to prevent his be- 
ing a cuckold, as at him who is really fuch, and knows 
it not. The ftamp of cuckoldom is fo indelible, that 
he who once has it, always carries it to his grave. The 
punifhment is more expreffive of itthanthe crime. It is 
to avery fine purpofe, to open the curtain and to lift up 
the quilt to difcover our private misfortunes, and ta 


* Juv, fat. vi, ver 346 
trumpet 
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trumpet them on tragic feaffolds, and fuch misfortunes 
too, as only fting us by being reported: for a wife is 
thought to be good, or a marriage happy, not as they 
are really fo, but becaufe the world is filent about them. 
A man mutt be difcreet to. avoid this tormenting and un- 
profitable knowledge: and the Romans - when they re- 
turned from any journey; ufed to fend notice’ before- 
hand of their coming,: that their wives might not be fur-’ 
prifed. To this purpofe it is, that a certain nation in- 
troduced acuftom, that the prieft fhould on the day of 
any marriage, unlock the bride’s cabinet, to free the 
hufband from the doubt and curiofity of examining, by 
his firft trial, whether fhe comesa virgin to his bed, or 
has been violated before. 

But the world will be talking. Iknow A tain . 
a hundred honeft gentlemen that are not teemed for being 
very much difgraced by being cuckolds. dithonoured by 
A gallant man is pitied for it, but not hits 
defpifed. Order the matter fo, that your virtue may 
{mother your misfortune, that good men may curfe the 
occafion of it, and that he who wrongs you may tremble 
‘but to think of it. But who efcapes being talked of at 
the fame rate, from the leaft even to the greateft ? 


+ —— Lot qui legionibus imperitavit, 
Ei melior quam tu multis fuit, improbé, rebus §, 


To whofe command whole legions once did bow, 
And who (poor wretch) was better far than thoy. 


You fee how many honeft men are reproached with this 
in your prefence, and you may be fure that you are not 
fpared behind your back. Nay, the very ladies will be 
laughing too, and what are they more apt to banter 
in this virtuous age, than a peaceable and moft happy 


+ Plutarch, in his Treatife of Queftions about the Roman Affairs, 


chap. ix. 


T The rogrft verfe, of which Montaigne quotes the fenfe rather than 
the words, is here inferted before the ver. 1039. ; 
* § Lucret, lib. iii, ver. 1039, 1041. ; 


married 
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Cuckoliom an ™matried couple? There is not a..man, 
evil, which one  aimnong you, who has not made fomebody 
Peco ised © a cuckold, for nature, deals: altogether 
eep fecret. 

in retaliation and variety. The frequency 
of this accident, muft_ have leffened the. bitternefs. of it 
jong ago, and itis now paft into cuftom, | . 

Miferable fuffering this! which is alfo aggravated, be- 

caufe improper to be made known. 


Fors etiam nofiris invidet queftibus aures *. 


And fortune fpitefully. denies 
To lend an ear unto our cries. 


For to what friend dare you truft your complaints ? Who, 
if he does not laugh at ‘them, will not make ufé of the 
occafion as av introduction and inftruétion to ¢omie in 
fora fhare of the quarry. Wife folks keep the bitters 
as well as the fweets of matrimony fecret: and among 
the other teazing articles that are to be met with in this 
ftate, to a talkative man as J am, this is the chief, that 
cuftom renders it indecent and injurious to communicate 
to another all that one knows and feels of it. ; 
The jealofy of 'To give the women themfeives any ad- 
a wife is very vViceto difoutt them againft jealoufy would , 
fate] fo her hu be time loft; their very being is fuch a 
; compound of fufpicion, vanity, and cu- 
viofity, that there is no hopes of curing them by lawful 
means. They often recover themfelves out of this in- 
firmity by.a form of health, much mote to be dreaded 
than the malady itfelf. For as there are enchantments 
which cannot remove the evil but by throwing it upon 
another, they are glad to transfer this fever to theit huf- 
bands, when they are rid of it themfelves. Neverthelefs, 
to fay “the truth, I do not know whether a man can fuffer 
a worfe thing from them than jealoufy ; it is the moft 
dangerous ot their qualities, as the head is of all the 
parts of their bodies, Pittacus faid +, that ‘* every one. 
«¢ had his vexation; that his was the bad head of his 


* Catullus de Nuptiis Pelei, carm. 62. ver. 170, 
+ Plutarch of the Peace of Mind, chap. xi. ) 
ete: wife; 
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© wife; but for which he fhould think himfelf perfectly 
“happy.” This, fure, was a very fad inconvenience, 
with which a perfon fo wife, juft, and valiant, found 
the whole courie of his life poifoned |! What then mutt 
we little men do? The fenate of Marfeilles might well 

ant the requeft of him who defired leave to kill him- 

elf, in order to be delivered from the clamour of his 
wife. For this is a mifchief never removed but by car- 
tying away the piece, and which there is no compound- 
ing tor but by flight or patience ; both of which are hard 
terms. In my opinion, he was not a novice, who faid, 
that happy was the marriage where the wife was blind, 
and the hufband deaf. 

Let us alfo confider, whether the great The dangerous 
and violent feverity of the obligation ga or sine’ 
we lay upon thern, does not produce two ftraint laid on 
effeéts contrary to our end, viz. Whether hese by the 
it does not render the gallants more eager 
to attack, and the women more forward to, furrender. 
For as to the firft, by raifing the value of the place, we 
raife the value and defire of the conqueft. Who would not 
think that Venus herfelf cunningly enbanced the price of 
her merchandize, by making the laws her bawds, know- 
ing how infipid that pleafure would be which was not 
heightened by fancy and its dearnefs? In fhort, it is 
all fwine’s flefh, only varied, as the hoft of Flaminius 
faid, by different fauce. Cupid is a fly deity, who makes 
it his fport to contend with devotion and juftice. It is 
his pride that his power gives a fheck to every other 
power, and that all other rules yicld to his, 


Materiam culpe profequiturque fue t. 
And feeks frefh fewel for his fire. 
As to the fecond point, fhould not we be lefs cuckolds 


if we lefs feared to be fo, confidering the temper of wo- 


men whofe defires are prompted and excited by pro- 
hibition ? 


F Ovid Trift, lib. iv. eleg. x. ver, 34. 
2. Ubi 
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Ubi velis nolunt, ubi nolis volunt ultro*, 

Conceffa pudet ire via +. THs 

In ev’ry varied choice, repugnant fill, . 

‘They wou’d, you won’t, and when you won't, they will. 
What better conftru€tion can we put on the behaviour 
of Meffalina? She at firft cuckolded her hufband in 
private, as is the common practice ; but managing her 
affairs with too much eafe, by reafon.of her hufband’s 
flupidity, fhe on a fudden fcorned privacy, ferupled not 
to carry on her, amours in public, owned her humble 
fervants, and entertained and favoured: them in the fight 
of all the world. She aimed to make her hufband fenfible 
of it. But nothing of all this being able to roufe the 
animal, and.rendering her pleafures: languid and flat, 
by that ftupid facility with which fhe feemed to autho- 
rifeand make them lawful, what does fhe, but, being 
the wife of-a healthy emperor, living at Rome, the 
theatre of the world,. in the face of the fun, and with 
public feafting and ceremony fhe one day, as her. huf- 
band was out of town, married Silius, whom fhe had 
enjoyed long before? Does it not feem as if fhe was 
going to become chafte through her hufband’s indiffer- 
ency for her? Or that fhe defired another hufband, 
who might fharpen her appetite by his. jealoufy, and by 
oppofing it ftirit up? But the firft difficulty fhe met 
with was alfo the laft.. This beaft roufed on -a fudden. 
Thefe fleepy, fluggifh mortals are often the moft danger- 
ous. I have known, by experience, that this extreme 
patience, when it comes to be worn out, produces the 
moft fevere revenge ; for, by taking fire all on a fudden, 
anger and fury combined in one, exert all their efforts 
at the firft difcharge ; 


irarumque omnis effundit babenas \\. 


he put her to death, and with her a great number of her 
correfpondents ; even one § whom fhe had forced to her © 
bed with fcourges, | 

* Ter. Eunuch, a@ 4. feét. 7. ver. 44+ + Lucan. lib. ii. ver..446, 
} Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 26, 27, &c. || Virg. Zneid, lib. xii. ver. 
499. Mnefter, the comedian, and Traulus Montanus, Tacit. An- 
nal lib, x1. cap. 36. 
. What 
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Tit 


- What Virgil faid of Venus and Vulcan was more fuit- 
ably expreffed by Lucretius, of a ftolen enjoyment be- 


twixt her and Mars, 


— belli fera munera Mevors, 


Armipotens regit, in gremium qui fepe tuum fe 


Rejicit, eterno devinélus volnere amoris: 
Atque ita fulpictens tereti cervice repofta 


Pafcit amore avidos inbians in te, dea, vifus 


Eque tuo pendet refupini fpiritus ore: 


Hunc tu, diva, tuo recubantem corpore fanfo 


Circunfufa fuper, Juaveis ex ore loquele 
Funde*. 


for furious Mars, 
The only governor and god of wars, 
With thee enamoured doth oft refort 


To tafte the pleafures of the Paphian eourt ; 


Where, on thy bofom, he fupinely lies, 


Panting, and drinking love, at both his eyes ; 
Sucking thy balmy breath with eager kifs, 


And ruthing to enjoy yet greater blifs ; 


Then, while thy tender limbs about him move, 
Involv’d and fetter’d in the clafps of love, 
Thy charms in that tranfporting moment try, 


And fofteft language to his heart apply. 


When I confider thefe words +, Rejicit, 
pafeit, inbians, pendet, and that word cir- 
-cumfufa, from whence infu/us is nobly de- 
rived, I have a contempt for thofe little 
witticifms and verbal allufions which have 
ftarted up fince. 

- Thofe good poets ftood in need of no 
{mart fubtle turn of phrafe. Their lan- 
guage is copious, and full of a natural 


A lively‘defcrip- 
tion of the a- 
mours of Venus 
and Mars, more 
natural than that 
which reprefents 
the tran{ports of 
Vulcan for Ve- 
nus. 


Whatconftitutes 
true eloquence. 


and conftant fpirit. It is altogether epigrammatical ; 
with a fting not only inthe tail, but in the head, ftomach, 


* Lucret. lib. i. ver. 33, &c. + All thefe words fo natural andiex- 
preflive; fomeof them in the paffage out of Virgil, mentioned in ont of - 
the preceding paflages of this chapter, and the reft in the quotation here 


inferted. 


and 
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and feet. There is nothing forced in it, nothing drawl- 
ing, and it ever keeps the fame pace, ‘without variation 
Contextus totus virilis eff, non funt circa fiofculos occupati*, 
*¢ the whole texture of it is manly, without the orna- 
« ment of flowers.” . It is not,an eloquence merely de- 
licate and inoffenfive: it is nervous and folid; and not 
only pleafes, but »actually engrofles and captivates, and 
the fineft underftandings are the moft charmed. with it. 
When I fee thofe fublime forms’ of expreffion fo lively, 
fo profound, I-do.not. fay it is well uttered, but well 
conceived. It isthe fprightlinefs of the imagination that 
gives pomp and fublimity to the language. Peéfus eff 
quod difertum facit +, ‘* eloquence is owning to the frame 
“© of themind,” Our people cail language judgment, and 
fine words, full conceptions. This painting is not fo 
much owing to ‘the déxterity of hand, as to the lively 
impreffion of the objeét on the mind. Gallus’s language 
is fimple, becaufe -his conception is fimple. Horace is 
not content with a fuperficial expreffion; that would 
betray him; he fees into things farther and more clearly. 
His wit breaks into, and rummages the whole magazine 
of words and figures to reprefent his thoughts, and he 
muft have terms to exprefs himfelf, which are more than 
ordinary, -becaufe fuch is his conception. - Plutarch fays 
that he knew the Latin tongue by things |: So here, the 
fenfe illuminates and produces the words, which are no 
longer words of air, but of flefh and bone. They fignify 
more than they exprefs. The novices in a language. 
have alfo fome idea of this. For in Italy I faid whatever 
Thad a mind to in common difcourfe ; but in ferious 
fubjects I did not dare to truft to an idiom, which I 
could not turn and wind out of its common path. I was 
for introducing fomething of my own. 


_. ™ Seneca, epitt..33. + Quintilian, lib. x. _- |] In the Life of De- 
mofthenes, chap. x. I began to take Latin authors in hand, fays he, 
very late, being far advanced in the decline of life, when an odd thin 
happened to me, which is nevertlielefs true, viz. That I did not fo muc 
learn to underftand things by the words, as I: came to underftand the 
words, in fome degree, by the ufe and knowledge I had of the things 
thereby fignified, . 2 

The 
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Men of wit fet offa language by their way Wits feet 
of handling and managing it; notfomuch ff cibied 
innovating it, as by putting it to more vi- 
gorous and various fervices, and {training and bending it 
to them. ‘They do not introduce new terms into it, but 
they ¢ enrich thofe they, have already, give them more 
weight, fpirit, and energy ; ahd add new turns, which 
are, however authorifed by the wife and ingenious appli- 
cation, which they are not at a lofs to make of them. 
This, i is the end which all fhould have in view, who are 
ambitious of writing well; and as for thofe who haye not 
genius to attain to it, they ought to think of fomething 
oie And indeed how few have a fufficiency of this ta- 
t, is evident from themany French feribbleis of the age. 
fies are too bold and haughty to follow the common 
road; but the want of invention and difcretion ruins them. 
There is nothing tobe feen in their writings, but a wretch- 
ed affectation of a ftrange novelty of ftyle, with cold 
and abfured difguites, which, inftead of elevating the fub- 
ject, deprefs it. Provided they can but trick up them- 
felves with new-fangled terms, they care not seek they 
avail ; 3 and, for the fake of bringing in a new wor 
though it be by head and fhoulders, they leave out the 
common one, though often more nervous and fignificant, 
I find ftuffenough in our language, but — Montaigne’s 
there is fomefaultinthemodellingofit; for opinion uf the 
thereisnothing that might not be made out eae: mg 
of our terms of hunting and war, which is « 
a fruitful foil to borrow from: and the forms of fpeech, 
like herbs, improve and grow ftronger by being tranf- 
planted. I think the language copious enough, «but not 
ufficiently pliable and vigorous. It commonly flags un- 
er a powerful conception. If you are upon the fublime, 
you often perceive it languifhes and droops under you, and 
that then Latin ftepsintoits relief, as Greek does to other 
languages. We do not eafily difcern the energy of fome 
of thofe words which I have feleéted, becaufe the common 
ufe of them has, in fome meafure, impaired their beauty, 
and rendered it vuglar; as is the cafe in our common 


Vot. III. I talk; 
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talk, wherein there are excellent phrafes and metaphors, 
the beauty of which is faded by their being antiquated, 
and their luftre fullied by toocommon handling. But 
this abates nothing of the relifh to men of underitanding, 
neither does it derogate from the glory of thofe ancient 
authors who, it is likely, firft brought thofe words into 
that luftre. : 
pee, ela The fciences treat of things with too 
treated of with -much refinement, and in an artificial man- 
toomuchart. ner, very different from that which is com- 
mon and natural. My page makes love, and underftands 
it; but read to him Leo, the Hebrew, and Ficinus, where 
they treat of the lover, his theughts and his actions, and 
he knows nothing at all of the matter.! difcover in Ariftotle 
mott of my common impulfes, which are there covered and 
cloathed in another robe for the ufe of the fchools.. Welk 
may they fpeed ; but, were I of the profeffion, I would 
naturalize art as much as artify nature. Let us leave Bem- 
bo and Equicola where we found them. 
Why Montaigne | WhenIwrite I care not for the company 
choletohave no and the remembrance of books, left they 
butPlurarch.  fhould break into my plan: and to fay the 
while he was truth, good authors too much debafe and 
ee difcourage me, I am very much of the 
mind of that painter who, having made a wretched figure 
of fome cocks, charged his boys not to fuffer any natural 
cock to come into his fhop ;' and, in order to give myfelf 
a little luftre, had need rather of the invention of the mu- 
fician Antimonydes, who, when he was to perform a piece 
of mufic, took care that the auditory fhould either before, 
or after him be entertained with fome other forry fongfters, 
But I can bardly be without a Plutarch ; he is fo univer- 
fal and cupious, that upon all occafions, and whatever ex- 
travagrant fubje& you pitch upon, he is officious to fup- 
ply your neceffity, and ftretches out a liberal hand to you 
with an inexhauttible ftore of riches and embellifhments. 
It vexes me that he is fo liable to be plundered by thofe 
who are converfant with bim. Dean no‘fooner make an 
acquaintance with him but I purloin cither a leg or a 


_ wing from kim, 


his 


piling ae, 
. > For 
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For this defign of mine I find it alfo Why becholeto 
2 : . ‘ write at home, 
very proper to write at home, in awild where he had 
country, where nobody affifts or relieves none to. help 
me, where I feldom fee aman that under- ™ 
ftands the Latin of his Pater-nofter, or as little, if fo much 
of the French. I might have performed better elfewhere, 
but then the work would not have been fo much my own ; 
its chief aim and perfection being to be exactly mine. I 
fhould be apt enough to correét fome accidental errors, 
of which I am full, as I write on inadvertently ; but as 
for my common and conftant imperfections it would be 
a kind of treafon to expunge them. When any one tells 
_ me, or I fay to myfelf, «* Thou are too full of figures ; 
*¢ that is a word. of the Gafcon growth; that is a danger- 
* ous phrafe (1 do not reject any that are ufed in the com- 
«* mon ftreets of France; it is mere jeft to think of oppof- 
“¢ ing cuftom with grammar) that is an ignorant difcourfe ; 
** a paradoxical fentence ; that there istoo filly ; you of- 
* ten make yourfelf merry; it will be thought you fay a 
“ thing in good earneft, which you only {peak in jeft.” 
Very true, fay 1; but I correct the errors of inadvertency, 
not thofe of cuftom. Do I not talk at the fame rate 
throughout ?. Do not I reprefent myfelf to the life ? It is 
enough Ihave done what I defigned. Every body difcovers 
mein my book, and my book in me, : 

Now I have an apifh imitating quality. Montaigne verY 
When I ufed to fet about writing verfes pt to imitate. 
(though I never made any but|Latin) they plainly difcover. 
ed the poet I had read iaft; and fome of my firft eflays 
have a tafte that is a little exotic. At Paris 1 fpeak a 
language fomewhat different from what I doat Montaigne. 
Whatever I look upon with attention, eafily leaves fome 
impreffion of it upon me. Whatever I examine I make 
my own, whether a filly countenance, a difagreeable gri- 
mace, ora ridiculous way of {peaking ; and vices moft of 
all, as they feize and ftick to me, and will not leave their 
hold without fhaking off. I {wear oftner by imitation 
than humour. A cruel imitation like that of the apes, fo 
terrible in ftature and ftrength, which Alexander met with 

I 2 in 
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in a-certain country ‘of the Iidies, and which'it would 
have been difficult for him to have maftered any other 
way. But they afforded him the means, by this their in- 
clination: to counterfeit whatever they faw done *. For 
thereby the purfuers learnt to put on floes in their fight, 
and to tye them faft-with many knots, to muffle up their 
heads in caps altogether compofed of running noofes, and 
to make as if they anointed their eyes with glue. ‘Thus 
did thofe. poor animals employ their mimicking hu- 
mour indifcreetly to their own detriment. They glued 
up their own eyes, hamftringed, and bound themfelves, 
The other faculty of mimicking the words and gefture of 
a perfon purpofely.to raife mirth and admiration, is no 
more in my power than in that of.a ftock. When I {wear 
in my own manner, itis only by God, which of alloaths 
is the moft ftri@. + They fay that Socrates fwore by his 
dog; Zeno by that fame interjection which is at this time 
in ufe among the Italians, viz. Cappari; and Pythagoras-+ 
by water and air. Iam fo apt, without thinking of it, 
to receive thefe fuperficial impreffions, that if 1 had in 
my youth Sire or Highnefs three days together, I would 
repeat them a week after, inftead of Excellency and Lord- 
fhip ; and what I fay one day in fport and in jeft, I fhall 
Tepeat next day ferioufly. Therefore in writing |.am 
fonder of trite arguments, left I fhould handle them at 
another’s expence. . Every fubject is equally fertile tome. 
A fly will ferve me for a fubject; and it is well if what I 
chave now’ in hand may not have been undertaken at the 
command of as rambling a will. Let me begin with that 
which I like beft ; for the fubjects are all linked to one an- 
other. 


* Elian de Animat, lib. xvii. cap. 25. and Strabo, lib, xv. py 1023. 
ft Suwe 82 (pact) 4 udamagy nzdaveg Songarns Tov K%z, Diogenes’Laert. lib. 
vii. § 32. Capparis is the name of a fhrub bearing capers ; others fwore by 
a cabbage, as is thecuftom in France, even at this day ; witnefs the word 
wertuchow, a kind of oath, which fignifies by the virtue of cabbage 5 ar 
expreffion which many peoply make ufe of every now and then. 
t Diogenes Laert, in the life of Pythagoras. lib. viii, fect, 6, 
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But I am vexed that my deepeft, and yy. generally 
moft ridiculous reveries, yet fuch as pleafe produced bis 
me beft, are produced on a fudden, and ohh ie . 
* 3 nest ¢ : ughts on a 
When I look for them the leaft; and that — sudden. 
they as fuddenly vanith, for want of fome- ay lM 
thing at that inftant to apply them to; be it on horfeback, 
at table, or in bed; though I am moft given to think 
when I am riding. ; . ia ee 

My fpeech is a little nicely jealous of at-* p:4 not tiketo 
tention and filence if Tam engaged ina dif- . be interrupted 
courfe, Whoever then interrupts.me puts me web apeaen 
me to a ftand. In a journey the very. necef-.. °"* . 
faries wanting-on the road break off difcourfe; befides 
that I often travel without the company fit for fuch regul- 
lar converfation ;_ by which means ;t have-all the leifure I 
would defire to entertain myfelf. It falls out to me as it 
does with my dreams. Whilft fam dreaming I secom- 
mend them to my memory (for I am apt to dream that L 
dream) but next day I may well enough call to mind what 
complexion they were of, whether gay, or fad, or wild ; 
but what they were as to the reft, the more Iftrive to re- 
collect, the deeper J plunge it in oblivion, So of thoughts 
that come accidentally into my head, I have no more than 
a vain iniage remaining in my meniory ; only enough to 
teaze and vex me in a fruitlefs fearch after them. 

Now therefore; laying books afide, and wat tove is; 
to {peak more to the purpofe andthe truth, how it renders 
I. find after all, that love is nothing but map ridicul- 

. a . aks us, and IIKe 
the thirft of the enjoyment of itina defired to the beafts, ” 
fubject, and that Venus is nothing more ty 
than the pleafure of difcharging the veflels; like the:plea- 
fare that nature gives us in the difcharge:of the other 
parts, which becomes vicious by being, either immo-. 
derate or indifcreet.. According to Socrates, love is the 
appetite of generation by the intervention of | beauty.: 
And, having often. confidered’ the. ridiculous-tivillation 
of this pleafure, the -abfurd, -haitbrained, and fenfelefs: 
motions with which it agitates Zeno and Crafippus, the in- 
difcreet rage, the countenance inflamed with fury arid 
citlelty, in’ the’ fweeteft act oflove ; and‘then that four, 
bist I 3 - graye, 
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grave, and ecftatic one in an action fo wanton; that our 
delights and our excrements are promifcuoufly fhuffled 
together, and that the higheft pleafure is, like pain at- 
tended with fainting and complaining, I think it true 
what Plato fays, that man was made bythe Gods for 
their {port *. 


—(quenam ifta jocandi 
Sevitia +?) 


What a ftrange {porting cruelty is this ? 


and that it is in derifion that nature has ordered the moft 
common of our attions to be the moft troublefome; 

_thereby to make us equal, and to. parallel fools and wife 
men, beafts andus. When I imagine the moft comtemp- 
lative and prudent man, in this fituation, J think: he has 
confummate impudence to pretend to be prudent and con- 
templative. The pride of the peacock is mortified by its 
legs, 


—ridentem dicere verum, 
Quid vetat } ? 


Why may not truth in laughing guife be dreft ? 


They who in their {ports banith ferious thoughts, are, fays 
one, like the perfon who fears to adore the ftatue of a 
faint if it be ftark naked. We eat and drink indeed ag 
beafts do; but thefe are not actions that obftruct the func- 
tions of our foul. In thofe we maintain our advantage 
over them. This fubjeéts every other thought to it: and, 
by its imperious authority, makes an afs of all Plato’s 
divinity and philofophy, and yet there is no complaint of 
it. In every thing elfe you may preferve a fort of deco- 
rum: all other operations fubmit to the rules of ho- 
nefty ; this cannet fo much as in imagination appear other 
than vicious or ridiculous. Examine if you can therein 


- 


© “Avdewmdy Or5 ve eretynoy slat, De Legibus, lib. vii. p. 889. 
4 Claud. in Eutrop, lib, i, ver, hy 255 t Hor. fat. x. lib. i, ver, 24,25 
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find a wife and difcreet proceeding. Alexander faid, that 
this performance and fleeping were the chief actions by 
_which he knew himfelf to be mortal+. Sleep fuffo- 
cates and fupprefles the faculties of our foul; the exer- 
cife with the fex abforbs and diffipates them in like man- 
ner. Doubtlefs, it is a mark not only of our original 
corruption, but alfo of our vanity and deformity. 

Nature impels us toitontheonehand, 

by having attached to this defire the moft \itk’ whieh nae 
noble, ufeful, and pleafant of all her ture infpires us 
functions ; and, on the other hand, fhe hg congemns 
leaves us to accufe and avoid it as 4 thing 

infolent and indecent, to blufh at it, and to recommend 
abftinence. Are not we brutes to call that operation 
brutifh which begets us? People of various religions 
have concurred in feveral ceremonies, as facrifices, lamps, 
burning incenfe, faftings, oblations, and among others 
in the condemnation of this action. All opinions center 
in this, befides the antiquated practice of circumcifion.s 
We have perhaps caufe to blame ourfelves for contri- 
buting to fo filly a production as man, if we call the act 
and the parts that are employed in it fhameful ; as mine 
are properly fo at this time. The Effenians, of whom 
Pliny fpeaks, kept up {their nation feveral ages, with- 
out nurfes or cradles, by the arrival of foreigners, who, 
following this pretty humour, came among them con- 
tinually ; a whole nation running the hazard of total 
extinction, rather than engage themfelves in female 
embraces, and rather to lofe a fueeeffion of men than to 
beget one. They fay that Zeno qj never had to do with a 
woman but once in his whole life, and then out of civi- 
lity that he might not be deemed a woman-hateg. Every 
one fhuns the fight of a birth, every one runs tq fee an 


t Plutarch, in his Traét of the Means to diftinguith the Flatterer from 
the Friend, chap 23. t Gens fola, et in toro orbe preter ceteras 
** mira, fine ulla femina, omni Venere abdicata.—1n diem ex equo. con-~ 
“* venarum turbe rena(citur, large frequentibus quos vita feflos ad mores 
**eorum fortune fluctus agitat. Ita per feeculorum millfa (incredibile 
 diétu) gens externa eft, in qua nemo nafcitur.” Nat, Hiff, lib, v. cap. 17. 

fj Diog. Lasrt, in the Life of Zeno, lib, vii, § 13. 
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execution. To deftroy, a fpacious field is fought out, aud. 
that in the face of the fun; but to beget, we creep into, 
as-dark and clofe a corner as we can. It is a-man’s duty 
to withdraw himfelf from the light to do it; but it is his 
glory, and the fountain of many virtues, to be able to 
deftroy it. The oneis an injury, the other a favour; for 
Ariftotle faid, that to do any one good was, according toa 
proverb in his country,to:-kill him.» The Athenians, for 
the fake of paralleling the difeuft'of thofe two actions,’ 
being'to cleanfe the iflandof Delos, and to juftify them- 
felves to Apollo; :prohibited all births and burials in the 
precincts thereof. ~} Noftri nofmet penitet.; ‘we are 
«afhamed of ourfelves, 

. . There are nations where the people do. 
ps Srga tie not love to be feen to.eat.. I know a lady, 
care that any andofthe greateft quality too, who thinks 
fhould fee them alfo that chewing gives a difagreeable air 

; to the face, which takes off much of its 
gtace and beauty ; and therefore fhe does not care to ap- 
pear in public with an appetite ; and 1 know a man.too 
who cannot bear to fee another, or be feen himfelf to eat ; 
and is more fhy of company to fee him in the act of re- 
pletion than that of evacuation. . 

; Inthe Turkifh empire there area great 
Turkifh mad jie 
men, who are many men, who aiming to be thought 
proud to debafe) more excellent than others, never fuffer 
their own Pa- themfelves to be feen when. they are at 
their meals, who make but one in a week, 
who cut and mangle their face and members, and never 
fpeak to any one: a frantic people, who think to ho- 
nour their nature by being unnatural to it, who. value 
themfelves, upon defpifing themfelves, and become bet- 
ter by growing worfe. What a monfter is the animal 
that becomes horrible to himfelf; whofe delights are 
his plagues, and.who fticks to misfortune ! 


t Seneca tells his friend Lucilius, in his r1gth epiftle, that he would 
reap a very confiderable advantage from philofophy, viz. that he would 
never be afhamed of himfelf; and it is not unlikely that this paflage fan 
in Montaigne’s head, though he employsit in a fenfe quite durereney 


; . . There 
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There are fome who hide themfelves as long as they lives 


Exiliogue domos et dulcia liminaymutant ; 
Aique alio patriam quaerunt fub fole jacentem*. 
Leaving their native feats, in exile run 

‘To lands that lie beneath another fun. 


ftealing from the fight of other men ; Full Hee Raye 
avoid health and chearfulnefs, as quali- ioe ‘aght, an 
ties that are prejudicial, and enemies to are ingenious in 
the human being. Not only many feéts, pins themfelves 
but many individuals, curfe their birth, 

- and blefs their death; and there is a place where the 
fun is abhorred, and darknefs adored. We areonly in- 
genious to ufe ourtelves ill. In queft of this game we 
employ all our wit, which is a dangerous tool if it be 


ufed intemperately. 


O miferi quorum gaudia crimen habent q ! 
O wretched man, whofe very joys are crimes ! 


Alas! poor man! thou haft misfortunes enough that are 
unavoidable, without ftretching thy invention to increafe 
them ; and art Pris enough by conftitution, with- 
out being fo by art; thou haft real and effential deformi- 
ties enovgh, whee forging fuch as are imaginary. Doft 
thou think thyfelf too ealy in thy circumftances if one 
half of thy enjoyments does not difquiet thee? Doft 
thou think that thou haft performed all the neceflary of- 
fices to which thou art engaged by nature: and that fhe 
is idle in thee if thou doft not oblige thyfelf to new 
offices? Thou doft not fcruple to offend her univerfal 
and undoubted laws, and art very tenacious of thy own 
favourite whimfies, which, the more particular, uncer- 
tain, and repugnant they are, the more pains thou doft 
take in their favour. Thou art attached to the pofitive 
jaws of thy parifh, but thofe of the world concern thee 
not. Run but a little over the examples of this kind ; 
thy whole life is full of them. 


@ Virg. Geo, lib. ii. ver, 512, q Cornel, Gal. elog. 1. ver. 188. 
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Totalkdifcreet- | 10 my opinion, the verfes of thofe two 
ly of love only poets, in treating fo refervedly and dif- 
ftimulates it the  creetly of lafcivioufnefs, difcover it, and 
more. - . . . . 

lay it fuller in view. ‘The ladies cover 
their breafts with net-work, as the priefts do feveral fa- 
cred things ; and painters throw a fhade over their works 
to give them the greater luftre: and the fun and wind 
are faid to ftrike more violently by refle€tion than in a di- 
ret line. When the Epyptian was afked, what he car- 
ried fo fecretly undet his cloak; he gravely anfwered, 
it is hid under my cloak §, tothe end that thou mighteft 
not know what it is. But there are fome other things 
that are hid only on purpofe to be fhewn. Hear this 
man who fpeaks plainer. 


Et nudam preffi corpus adufque meum*. 


And in thefe naked arms of mine 
Her naked body I did twine. 


Methinks I am emafculated by this expreffion. If Mar- 
tial turn up Venus, coats ever fo high, he cannot thew 
her in fuch perfection. He who fays all that might be 
faid, furfeits and difgufts us. He who is afraid to fpeak 
out, inclines one to think more of the matter than there 
is in reality. There is a kind of treachery in this fort of 
modefty, and efpecially whilft they half open, as they 
do, fo fair a path to imagination. And both the action 
and the defcription muft fhew they are ftolen. 

Heriebe of va The love of the Spaniards and Italians 
Spaniards and —s the_more refpectful and timorous, the 
the Italians; the more coy and fecret it is, the better it 
more refpeétful : 

and timorous it Pleafes me. I know not which of the 
is, the more a- ancients it was who wifhed his weafand as 
rete: long as the neck of a- crane, that he 
might be the longer in tafting what he fwallowed Such 
a wifh would have been more proper in this pleafure, 
which is fo quick and precipitant, efpecially in fuch 


§ Plutarch, of Curiofity, chap. 3. ® Ovid. de Amor, libs i. eleg. 5. 
ver. 24. tT See in Athenzeus, lib, i, cap. 6 
4 natures 
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natures as mine, which has the fault of being too fudden 
inits motion. To ftop its flight, and delay it with pre+ 
ambles, a wink, a bow, a word, a fign, ftand all for 
favour and recompence betwixt them. Would it not 
be excellent frugality in him that could dine on the 
fteam of roaft-meat ? 

It is a paffion in which folidity has very Love ought to 
little fhare, but vanity and a feverith dot- bé made gradu- 

: ; y, and withe 

age much greater ; and it muft be recom- out precipita- 
penfed and ferved in the fame manner. tion. 
We teach the ladies to value and efteem themfelves, and 
to amufe and cheat us, We give the laft difcharge at 
the firft onfet. The French impetuofity always attends 
it, By fpinning out their favours, and expofing them in 
{mall parcels, even wretched old age finds fome fhare of 
them, according to a man’s value and merit, He who 
has no fruition but in fruition, who wins nothing unlefs 
he fweep the ftakes, who only loves the chafe for the 
fake of the quarry, has no bufinefs to come. to our 
{chool. The more fteps and gradations there are, the 
uppermoft feat is the higher, and the more honourable, 
We fhould take a pleafure in being conducted to it, as 
is the way in magnificent palaces, by divers porticos 
and paflages, long and pleafant galleries, and by many 
turnings and windings. ‘This management would re- 
dound to our advantage. We fhould then ftay longer 
and love longer. Without hope, and without defire, our 
progrefs is not worth a rufh. Our conqueft and entire 
poffeffion is what they ought always to dread. When 
they furrender themfelves up to the mercy of our fi- 
delity and conftancy, they run not a little hazard. Thefe 
are virtues rare and hard to attain to. They are no 
fooner ours but we are no more theirs. 


pohquum cupide mentis fatiate libido ef, 
Verba nibil metuere, nibil perjuria curant *. 


When our defires and lufts once fated are 
For oaths and promifes we nothing care. 


* Catgllus de Nuptiis Pelei et Thetidis, carm, 62, ver, 1475 
Thra- 
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Thtafonidesy a young man’ of Greéce, was fo fond of 
his amour that; having. gained his ‘miftrefs’s heart, he 
tefufed to enjoy her, that he might not by fruition con- 
fume, quench, and “fatiate that uneafy paffion, 6f which 
he'boafted,' and with which he fed ‘his fancy. The dear- 
nefs of a dith heightens the relifh of it. 
Kies” fendered Do but obferve how much the fafhion 
contemptible by of faluting, which is peculiar to our na- 
being too cam tion, does, by ‘the ‘facility of granting 
them, fob kiffes’of that charm which 
Socrates faid is fo powerful and dangerous for ftealing 
ourchearts. It is a difagreeable and offenfive fafhion for 
the ladies that they mutt be obliged 'to lend their lips to 
every man that has three footmen to attend him, bé’ his 
perfon ever fo difpufting. 


| Cujus livida naribus caninis 
ei seg Blaties, rigetque barba: 
etki * % * “pee Fe 
eae occurrore malo cunnilingis |. 
Nor are we ourfelves at all gainers by the bargain ; for 
as the world is divided we are obiged to kifs fifty ugly 
faces for three beauties; and to ees ftomachs, lke 
thofe of my age, a bad kifs is too dear a PURGB RG for a 
good one. 
in Italy they paffionately court, and even fall into 
raptures of devotion to the very women who proftitute 
themfelves for’ money ; and. juftify their conduct by 
pleading that there are degrees of fruition, and that they 
pay them fo much compliment | with a defire of obtaining 
that fruition which is thé’ moft entire. The women only 
fell their bodies : their wills are too free, and too much 
their own to be put to fale, Therefore, fay thefe gentle- 
men, it is the will they aim at, and fo far they are in the 
right. It is the will that muft.be-obliged and managed. 
J fhould abhor to.think that:mine was*a body: deprived 
of affection. 4 This madnefs j is, methinks, a-kin to that 
|| Martial, lib. vii. epig. 04- A,The Latin is the only language 
that is fo licentioits 4s to. convey ideas fo grofs and*nafty. Seneca fays it 
is better to fupprefs fome things in filence, though it be to the detriment 


of the caufe, rather than to tranfgrefs the bounds of ma@eft ys ‘Senec. 
Controverf, lib, i, Contrey. 2. towards the end. 
Be 


Ot 
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of the * boy, who longed to ravifhy the’ beautiful image 
of Venus, which was carved by: Praxiteles; or that.of 
the furious Egyptian, who violated the dead corpfe of a 
woman that he was embalming; which gave occafion to 
the law + made afterwards in Egypt, that the bodies’ of 
beautiful young women, and thofe of a good- family; 
fhould be kept three days before they were put into the 
hands of thofe perfons who had the charge of their inter- 
ment. Periander aéted more wonderfully, who extend- 
ed his conjugal affection. (more regularly and legal); to 
the enjoyment of his wife. Meliffa after fhe was dead {. 
Does it not feem a lunatic humour in the moon, when 
the could no otherwife enjoy her darling Endymion, to 
Jay him afleep for feveral months, and to pleafe herfelf 
with the fruition of a boy, who ftirred not butin a dream? 
I likewife fay, that to love a body without its confent 
and without its defire,. is to love a body 'without a foul 
All enjoyments are not the fame... There are, fome that 
are heétic and languifhing. A thoufand other caufes, be- 
fides good will, may procure us:this grant from the ta+ 
dies. This is not a fufficient teftimony of affection. 
Treachery may lurk there as wellas elfewhere.. They go 
to it fometimes but with half a mind. o>" t oni? 


Tanquam thura merumque parent f, 
Abjeniem marmoreamve putes |\- 


So coldly they the facrifice prepare,’ « lig 38 

You'd think they abfent, or elfe:marble-are.+ soi 
I know fome ladies who had rather lend. that than their 
coach, and who only impart themfelves that way.) You 
are to obferve whether your company pleafes, them-apon 
any other account, or only forythat fame,.the endow- 
ment of fome ftrong-chined groom; and in what degree 
of favour you ftand with them. mins % 

* “ Venerem Praxiteles in marmore mete yn ce ‘in templo Gui- 
* diorum collocavit, propter pulchritudiném operis, a Jibidinofo cujuf- 
«« dam compiexu parum tutam.” Valer. Max. lib. ‘viii. Cap. 11. in Exter 


nis §4. t + Herodot. lib. ii, p. 136. q Diog. Laertius, in the 
LifeofPeriander, lib, i. § 96. 1 Mart, lib, x1. ¢py 05. Veroka 5 9 


yj id. lib, xi. ep 61. ver. 8. oe 
, —— libi 
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——— tibi fi datur uni 
Quo lapide illo diem candidiore nolet +-. 


Whether thy miftrefs favour thee alone, 
And mark thy day out with the whiter ftone. 


What if the fops the bread the eats of yours in the fauce 
of a more pleafing imagination ? 


_ Te tenet, abfentes alios fufpirat amorest. 


While in her arms intwin’d you don’t difcover 
She pants with longing for an abfent lover. 


What? Have we not known a man in our own times who 
made this act fubfervient toa horrid piece of revenge, by 
that means to poifon and kill an honeft woman? They 
who know Italy will never think it ftrange if I feek not 
elfewhere for inftances of this kind. For that nation may 
In France there De called the miftrefs of the world in this 
are as many -— refpect. They have generally finer wo- 
charming wo- men, and fewer ordinary ones than we; 
men and men of . 
uncommon me. but for uncommon and excellent beauties 
ritasin Italy, | J reckon that we are upon a par. I form 
the fame judgment of the wits of the common clafs, of 
which it is plain that they have many more. Brutality 
is, without comparifon, more uncommon there. As for 
fingular geniufes, and thofe of the firft rate, we are not 
at all indebted to them. Were I to extend the compa- 
rifon, I think I might fay as to prowefs, it is with us 
pre and natural, contrary to what it is with them ; 
ut we have feen it fometimes in their hands to a de- 
gree fo full and vigorous that it furpafles the greateft 
ainftances we have of it. 
apie ee oak The marriages of that country are very 
encies ofthe too unhappy upon this account: their cuftom 
Bre ant? commonly. impofes fo harfh and flavith a 
lians keep their Jaw upon their wives, that the moft re- 
wives. mote acquaintance with a ftranger is as 
great a crime with them as the clofeft,; the confequence 


+Catull. ad Maniium, carm. 66. ver. 147, 4} Tibull. lib, i. el. 6, ver. 35. 
of 
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of which law is, that all reproaches become neceffarily 
fubftantial; and, fince all comes to the fame account, 
they have a very eafy choice to make. And, when they 
have broke down thofe fences, depend on it they are all 
on fire, Luxuria ipfis vinculis, ficut fera beflia, irritata, 
deinde emiffa; “ luft, like a wild beaft, being enraged by 
“ being bound, breaks from its chain.” It is neceflary 
they fhould have a little more rein. 


Vidi ego nuper equum contra fua frena tenacem 
Ore relucdanti fulminis ire modo*, 


I faw, fpite of his bit, a head-ftrong colt 
Run with his rider like a thunderbolt. 


The defire of company is abated by giving it fome liber- 
ty. Itis a fine cuftom we have in our nation that our 
children are admitted into good families, to be enter. 
tained and bred up pages as in a fchool of nobility. And 
it is looked upon as an incivility and an affront to refufe 
a gentleman. I have taken notice (for fo many families, 
fo many different ftyles and forms) that the ladies who 
have chofen to fubject the maids of their retinue to the 
moft auftere rules, have had no better luck than thofe 
who have allowed them greater liberty. There isa ne- 
ceffity for ufing moderation. A good part of their con- 
dué& fhould be left to their difcretion; for when all comes 
to all, there is no difcipline that can totally reftrain them, 
But it is very true, that fhe who comes off fafe and found 
from a fchool of liberty, is more to be trufted than fhe 
who comes away found from a fevere and cloiflered 
education. 
Our anceftors formed the countenances Modefty necef 
of their daughters to bafhfulnefs and fear {7 f womens 
(their courage and defires being always alike), we ours to 
affurance. We underftand nothing of the matter. This 
is the bufinefs of the Sarmatian ladies, who are not al-— 
lowed to lie with a man till they have killed another in 
“battle with their own hands. For me, who have no 
other demand upon them than that they would give me 
hearing, it is fufficient if they retain me for council ac- 


* Ovid. Amor, lib. iii. eleg, 4. ver. 13, 14 4 
cording 
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Cording to the privilege of my, age, I advife them, 
therefore, as well as my own fex, to abftinence;- but, if 
the times we live in will not admit of this, let them. be. 
at leaft difcreet and modeft. For as’ Ariftippus,* is re- 
ported to have faid to certain young men, that bluthed 
at feeing him go into a bawdy-houfe, the crime is not in 
going in, but in not coming. out. Let her that has no 
care of her confcience, have fome regard however for 
her character; and, though fhe be rotten within, let 
her carry a fair outfide. jee 
Méiliaigne’s _Icommend a gtadation and length of 
tafteastothe time in the beftowing of their favours. 
articleoflove. Plato fhews that, in/all forts of love, fa- 
cility and readinefs are prohibited to the defendants. For 
the women to yield fo entirely and rafhly, ‘without fear 
or wit, difcovers a greedy appetite, which they ought, 
with all their art, to conceal. By their orderly and re- 
gular deportment in their grant of their favours, they 
much more whet our defire, and hide their own. . Let 
them always fly before us; I mean thofe who with never- 
thelefs to be overtaken. ‘They conquer us the better by 
flight, like the Scythians. In truth, according to the 
law that nature has impofed on them, it is not properly 
their prerogative, either to will or defire: their part is 
to fuffer, obey, and confent; for which nature has 
given them a perpetual capacity, which in us is un- 
certain. They have always their call, to the end that 
they may be always ready for ours. Pati nate t; 
*¢ they are born to be paffive:” and whereas fhe has 
ordered that our appetites fhould be’ manifefted by a 
prominent fhew and declaration of it, fhe has caufed 
theirs to be hidden and internal, and furnifhed them 
with parts improper for oftentation, and fuch as are 
merely defenfive. Such proceedings as this that follows 
muft be left to the Amazonian licence. Alexander, paffing 
through Hyrcania, Thaleftris, queenof the Amazons, met 
him with three hundred light-horfe, of her own fex, 
* * Diog. Laert. in the life of Ariftippus, lib. ii. § 69. 

'. + Thefe two words are taken out of Seneca, who, fpeaking of the 
women of his time, fays, that the fex born of the paflive gender was as 


luftful as that of the active gender, epitt. gs. 
finely 
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finely mounted and well armed, haying left the remainder 
of a great army that followed her, behind the neighbour- 
ing hills; and when fhe came into his prefence, fhefpoke 
aloud to him, and faid, ‘* That the fame of his victories 
‘¢and valour had brought her thither\tofee him, and to 
“make him an offer of her forces to affift him im his en- 
“‘ terprizes; and that, finding him fo handfome,: young, 
‘¢and vigorous, fhe, who was alfo perfect in all thofe qua- 
*‘lities*, advifed him that they might lie together, to 
“the end that, from the moft valiant woman in the world, 
<¢ and the moft valiant man then living, there might here- 
“‘ after {pring fome great and wonderful iffue.” Alexander 
thanked her, and, to give time for the accomplifhment 
of her demand, he ftayed there thirteen days, which were 
{pent with as much mirth as poffible to welcome fo heroic 
a princefs. 

We are, almoft in every inftance, un- 
juft judges of their actions as they are of — Why in love 
ours. I pay the fame acknowledgment to dad atte red sf 
the truth, when it makes againft me, as blame thele- 
when it is on my fide. It is an abomin- RT aa 
ableintemperance that prompts themfoof- women. 
ten to change, and that hinders them from 
limiting their affection to any one perfon whatfoever, as 
is evident in that goodnefs, to, whom are attributed fo 
many changes, and fo many different paramours. Butiit 
is true at the fame time, that it is contrary to the nature 
of love, if it be not violent, and contrary to the nature 
of violence, if it be conftant. . And they who make it a 
wonder, who exclaim againft it, and. make fuch an in- 
quiry into the caufes of this frailty of theirs, as if it were 
upnatural and incredible, whence happens it that they do 
not perceive how often they are themfelves guilty of the 
fame without any aftonifhment or miracle at all? It would, 
perhaps, be more ftrange to fee the paffion fixed. It is not 

* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xvii. cap. 16. But this hiftorian does not fay 
that this queen of the Amazons offered Alexander troops, to aid him in 
his military expeditions: and Quintus Curtius, Jib, vi. §5. fays expre- 
ly, that Alexander having afked her if the would goto the wars witly 


him, fhe excufed herfelf by faying, that the had left nobody tobe gaur- 
dian of her kingdom ; “ Caufata, fine cuftede regnum reliquifle,” 


Vo. Il. K- a pal- 
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w paffion merely corporeal, Ifthere be no end in avarice 
and. ambition, there is) no end‘neither in carnal concu-’ 
pifeence. It exifts even after fatiety, and it is impof- 
fible to prefcribe either lafting fatisfaction, or end to it. It 
always longs for fomething unpoffefled ; and yet incon- 
ftancy is, perhaps, fomewhat more pardonable in them 
thaninus« They may plead, aswell as we, the inclina-’ 
tion to variety and novelty, which is common to both 
fexes; and fecondly they might plead, whether we will 
admit it or not, that they buy a pig ima poke. | Joan, 
queen of Naples *, caufed Andreoffo, her firft hufband, to 
be hanged at the bars of her window ima halter of gold’ 
and filk, wove with her own hand, becaufethatinthe matri- 
monial duties fhe found he had not the parts, and could not 
make the efforts anfwerable to the expectation fhe had 
conceived from his ftature, beauty, youth, and difpofition, 
whereby fhe had been caughtand deceived. ‘There is more. 
labour required in doing than in fuffering ; fo that they 
are on their part always at leaft provided for'the fupply 
of our exigency, but it may happen otherwife on our part. 
For this reafon Plato wifely made a law, that before every 
marriage, in order to prove its fitnefs, certain judges 
fhould view the youths, who claimed it, ftark naked, and 
the women naked too, but not lower than the waift. In 
their trial of us, perhaps, they donot find us worthy of 
their choice.. . 


Experta latus madidoque fimillima loro 
Inguina, nec laffa flare coala manu 
Deferit imbelles thalamos +. 


?Tis not enough that the will be good, Impotency and in- 
fufficiency are’ lawful reafons for diffolving a marriage. 


-* Andrew, the fon of Charles king of Hungary, and the hufband of 
Joan I. queen of Naples. The Italians called,him Adreoffo, Asto the 
tragical death of this prince, fee Bayle’s Dictionary, in the article of 
Joan I. of Naples. ° + As was the cafe of Galla mentioned in Martial. 
(lib. vii. ep.°57. ver. 3, &c.) who, being diffatisfied with fix or feven 


hufbands whom fhe quitted, was likewife deceived by Other hufbands 
equally deficient» F 
Et 


. 
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Et querundum aliunde foret nervofius illud, 
- Quod poffet zonam folvere virgineam *, 


And why fhould not fhe look out for an amorous being 
more licentious and active according to her own ftandard? 


—Si blando nequeat fupereffe labori +-. 

The pleafing labour if he can’t perform. 
But is it not great impudence to bring our infufficiency 
and impotency to the place where we defire to give p!ea- 


fure, and to leave a good opinion and character of our- 
felves ? For the little that I am able to do now, 


ad unum 
Mullis opus 


But once a night. . 


I would not teaze aperfon whom I efteemand fear tooffend, 


——fuge fufpicari 
Cujus undenum trepidavit etas 
Claudere luftruim §. 


Let not your mind indulge fufpicious fears 
Of him who trembling draws to threefcore years. 


Nature ought to be fatisfied with having rendered this 
age miferable, without expofing it alfo to ridicule. I hate 
to fee it, for one poor inch of pitiful vigour which warms 
thrice a week, to ftrut and puth on with as much eager- 
nefs as if it had length and ftrength to perform mighty 
feats, which end in a mere blaze of flax ; and wonder to 
fee its violent itching fo fuddenly chilled and extinguifh- 
ed. This is an appetite which can be in none but the 
flower of beautiful youth. If you truft to nature, expedct- 
ing fhe will fecond that indefatigable, full, conftant, and 
magnanimous ardour which is in you, fhe will certainly 


* Catullus ad januam mezehe cujufdam, carm. 65. ver. 27, 28. 


+t Georg, lib. iii, ver. 127. || Hor, epod. lib, xii, ver, 15, 16, 
§ Horace, lib, ii, ode 4, yer. 22 


K 2 ‘leave 
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leave you in the lurch, Keturn it therefore, boldly to 
fome tender, bafhful, and ignorant boy, who ftill trem- 
bles under the lath and blufhes at it. 


Indum fanguineo veluti violaverit oftro 
Si quis ebur, vel mifla rubent abi lilia, multd 
Alba rofa *. 


So Indian iv’ry, ftain’d with crimfon, fhows, 
Or lilies white, mix’d with the damafk rofe. 


He who can, without hanging down his head for very 
fhame, expect next day to face the dildain of thofe fair 
eyes confcious of his fumbling impertinence, 


Et taciti fecere tamen convicia vultus +. 


—-—and, tho’ the nothing fays, 
How ill fhe hik’d my work her look betrays. 


he never felt the fatisfaction and pride of having tired 
them, and tarnifhed their luftre, by the vigorous perfor- 
mance of one active heroic night. When I have obferved 
any one of them to be difgufted with me, | have not pre- 
fently accufed her levity, but have been in doubt if I had 
not reafon rather to find fault with nature, which has 
certainly treated me very unkindly and unjuftly, 


(Si non longa fatis, fi non bene mentula craffa: 
Nimirum fapiunt videntque parvum 
Matrona quoque mentulam illibenter ||). 


and done me a moft enormous prejudice. Every mem- 
ber | have is equally mine, as much one as another; and 
no other more properly makes me a man than this. 


_ * ZEneid, lib. xii. ver. 67. 4 Ovid Amor, lib. i. eleg, 7. ver. 2m, 

| Of thefe three verfes the firft is the beginning of a fort of epigarm, en- 
tituled, Priapus in Veterum Poetarum Cataleétis, and the two others 
are taken from one of the firft epigrams of the fame book, Ad Matronas, 
compofed of five verfes, two.of which are parodied by Montaigne. 


I ought 
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I otight to give the public my picture: yontaiene's 
entire, with all its lights and fhades. The apology for the 
wife part of my lecture wholly confifts in Heetugalhest of 
aye 5 eed a yle. 
truth, liberty, amd effence ; difdaining to 
admit thofe little feigned, commion, and provincial rules 
into the catalogue of its real duties; it is altogether na- 
tural, conftant, and general; of which civility and cere- 
mony are daughters indeed, but fpurious. We are fure 
we fhall have the appearance of vices when we fhall have 
had them in reality. When we have done with thefe we 
run full drive upon others, if we find it muft be fo: for 
there is danger that we fancy new duties, to excufe our 
neglect of the natural ones, and fo confound them That 
fuch is the cafe, it is vifible that in places where miftakes 
are mifchiefs, the mifchiefs are only miftakes: that in 
nations where the laws of decency are moft rare and moft 
remifs, the primitive rules of common reafon are beft 
obferved ; fuch numberlefs duties ftifling and diffipating 
all our care. The application to trifling things diverts 
our attention from thofe which juftly require it, What 
aneafy, plaufible courfe do thefe fuperficial men take, 
compared with ours! Thefe are fhadows, wherewith 
we palliate and pay one another. But, inftead of pay- 
ing, we inflame the reckoning towards tHat great judge, 
who tucks up our rags and tatters round our pudenda, 
and thoroughly fcrutinizes every part of us, even to thofe 
that are the inmoft and moft fecret. It were a decent 
and ufeful quality of our virgin modefty,; could it pre- 
vent this difcovery. In fine, he that could reclaim man’ 
from fo fcrupulous a verbal fuperftition, would do the 
world no great damage. Our life is divided betwixt folly: 
and prudence. Whoever writes nothing of it but what 
is reverend and regular, leaves above one half behind> 
I do not excufe myfelf to myfelf; and if I did, it fhould 
be rather to apologize for my excufes than for any other 
fault of mine. I excufe myfelf as to certain humours 
which, I think, are more in number than thofe that [ 
can juftify.. With regard to them I have alfo this to fay 
(for I defire to pleafe every body, as hard a matter as it 


is for a fingle man, effe accommodatum ad tantam morum 
K ac 
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ac fermonum et voluntatum varictatem*, <* to accommodate 
«¢ himfelf to fo great a variety of manners, difcourfes, and 
“¢determinations),” that they cannot condemn me for mak- 
ing ufe of authorities which have been received and ap- 
proved of for many ages; and that there is no reafon that, 
for want of rhime, they fhould refufe me the difpenfati- 
on which they allow even to the churchmen of our 
nation and time. Of this the two lines that follow 
are the moft fignal examples. 


+ Rimula, difpeream, ni monograma tua eft. 
Un vit 2’ amy la contente et bien traitte \. 


What would you think of many others of the like 
kind? I love modefty ; and it is not from judgment that 
1. have chofen this fcandalous fort of difcourfe ; it is na- 
ture that has chofen it for me. [ commend it not any more 
than all other terms of fpeaking contrary to received cuf- 
tom; but J excufe it, and, by circumftances, both ge- 
neral and particular, mitigate the accufation. 

To purfue this fubjeét: from whence can proceed 
that ufurpation of fovereign authority which you pre- 
tend to over thofe ladies who favour you at their own 
peril ; 


Si furtiva dedit migra munufcula node ||. 


If in the filence of the night 
She has permitted ftoln delight. 


Such favourites £0 that you prefently take upon you the 
of the Jadiesas  interefts coldnefs, and authority of a 


arrogate to hufband ? It is a free convention ; why 
themfelves an é z 

unreafonableau- then do you not ftick to it, as you are defi- 
thority overtheir yous they fhould? There is no prefcrip- 
miftreffes blamed " Hz h -oluntary. It 
forit, andnotat tion as to things that are voluntary. 


all imitated by is not the fafhion ; however, it is certain 
Eero a that I have, in my time, carried on this 
bargain as far as the na ure of it will admit, as confcien- 


*Q. Cic. de petitione confulatus, cap. 14. + As to the too free 
poems which Beza compofed in his youth, they, who are curious in in- 
quiries of this fort, may confult Bayle’s Critical Dictionary in the article 
- of BEZA, note x. } Beza, St. Gelafius. || Catull.ad Manlium, 

earm, 65, ver, 145. _ 


tioufly 
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‘tioufly as any other contract whatfoever, and with fome 
‘air of faite s and that I never pretended to declare 
‘any affection for them but what I really had, and in- 
‘enuoufly difcovered to’them the decay, ftreneth, and 
Sascos of it; together with his fits and interiniffions: A 
-man does not always held on in the fame pace. I have 
‘been fo fhy of promifing, that I fancy my performances 
thave exeeeded my promife, and even what I was obliged 
todo. They have found me faithful, even to the fer- 
vice-of their inconftancy; even an inconftancy avowed, 
and fometimes multiplied. I never broke with them 
whilft I had the leaft hold of them; and, what occafion 
foever they have given me, never broke with them fo 
far as to fcorn or hate them. For fuch privacies, 
when even obtained upon terms-the moft fcandalous, yet 
eblige me te fome benevolence. 1 haye fometimes dif- 
covered a little irdifcreet anger and impatience upon 
their tricks and fubterfuges, and in our difputes: for I 
am, by my conftitution, fubject to hafty fallies, which, 
though flight and fhort, often f{poil my market, If at 
any: time they were pleated to take my free thoughts, [ 
haxe not failed to give them fatherly, but fharp advice, 
and to es them in the fore place. If ever I left them 
to complain of me, it was rather that they found my love 
foolifhly confcientious in comparifon with the modern 
cuftom. I have kept my word in things wherein I might 
eafily have been difpenfed with. ‘They then furrendered 
fometimes with.reputation, and on fuch articles of capi- 
tulation as-they eafily fuffered to be violated by the con-, 
queror. Ihave more than once made pleafure, in its 
greateft effort, truckle to the intereft of their honour ; 
and, when reafon ur ged me, have armed them again{ tt 
me; fo that they condugted themfelves with greater fe- 
curity and gravity by my rules, when they frankly re- 
ferred themfelwes to them, than they would have done 
by their own. I have ever, to my ytmoft, taken upon 
myfelf alone the hazard of our affignations, in order to 
fave them harmlefs: and have always brought about 
our interviews by intrigues the moft unpleafant and un- 
expected, that they might be leaf miftrufted, while yet, 


K 4°. in 
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in my opinion, they were the more practicable. They. 
are chiefly open in thofe places where they think them- 
felves fheltered, Things that are the leaft feared are the 
leaft defended and obferved.. One may more eafily dare 
what nobody thinks you would. dare to do, which, 
through its difficulty, becomes eafy. Never had any 
man his approaches more impertinently genital. This 
way of loving is more according to difcipline ; but who 
knows better than I how ridiculous and ineffectual it is 
to our people; yet I fhall not repent of it: I have no- 
thing more to lofe by it *, 


—— meé tabula facer 
Votive paries indicat uvida 
Sufpendiffe potenti 
Veftimenta maris Deo ty. 


My votive table makes it plain 
That I have quit the briny main, 
And now in Neptune’s fane my veft 
Will fhew the evidence confeft, 


Tt is now high time to fpeak out: but perhaps I might 
fay, as ] would do at another time, thou talkeft idly, 
my friend. The love of thy time has little correfpond- 
ence with faith and integrity. . - 


—— Hae fi tu poftules 
Ratione certa facere, nibilo plus agas, 
Quam fi des operam, ut cum ratione infanias t, 


Thefe things fhould’ft thou undertake, 
By reafon permanent to make ; 

This will be all thoul’t get by it, 
Wifely to run out of thy wit, 


So, on the contrary, were I to begin, it fhould certainly 
be by the fame tract, and the progrefs fhould be the fame, 
how fruitlefs foever it might prove. Incapacity and ftupi+ 


* Montaigne would fignify by this, that having been expofed by love 
to many traverfes, he had at length extricated himfelf from that dan- 
gerous pafiion for ever, + Hor. lib. i. ode 5, ver. 13, dc. 

‘} Terence Eunuch, acti. fcene 1, ver. 16, &c, ° F 


dity 
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@ity are commendable in an action that is not praife- 
worthy. The farther I deviate from their humour in 
this, the nearer I approach to. my own. As for the reft, | 
in this bargain I did not fuffer myfelf to be totally cap- 
tivated : I was pleafed with it, but did not forget myfelf. 
I referved the little fenfe and difcretion which nature has’ 
given me, entire for their fervice andmy own; a little 
rapture, but no dotage. My conf{cience was alfo engaged 
in it, even toan excefs of debauchery ; but never fo far as 
to be guilty of ingratitude, malice, and cruelty. I did not 
purchafe the pleafure of this vice at any rate; but con- 
tented myfelf with its proper and fimple expence. Nul- 
lum intra fe vitium eft ; ‘* nothing is in itfelf a vice *.” I 
hate a ftupid, fluggifh lazinefs almoft as much as I do a 
erabbed and painfulemployment. The one pinches me, 
the other lays me afleep. I hke wounds as well as 
bruifes, and cuts as wellas dry blows. I found in this 
commerce, when I was beft qualified for it, a juft me- 
dium betwixt the two extremes. Love is a wakeful, 
fpritely, and gay agitation. Iwas not fick nor forry 
with it, but warmed; and, moreover, changed by it. 
There it is neceflary to make a ftop. It hurts none but 
fools. A young man afked Panzetius {, the philofopher, 
if it was becoming a wife man to be in love: let the wife 
man look to that, faid he, but let not thou and IJ, who 
are not fo, engage ourfelves in an affair of fo much agi- 
tation and violence as will enflave us to others, and ren- 
der us contemptible to ourfelves. He fpoke the truth, 
that we ought not to truft a paffion, fo giddy of itfelf, 
to a foul that has not fortitude to withftand its affaults, 
nor to difprove the faying of Agefilaus +, that prudence 
and love cannot affociate. It is, in truth, a vain occus 
pation, indecent, fcandalous, and unlawful; but, to 
carry it on after this manner, I reckon it wholefome, 
proper to enliven both the body and foul when dull and 
fluggifh. And, in quality of a phyfician, I would pres 
{cribe it to a man of my make and condition, as foon 
* Senec. epilt. 95. t Senec. epift. 117. t+ O! how hard a matter 
is it, faid Agefilaus, for a man to be in love and his fober fenfes at one 


and the fame time! Plutarch in the life of Agefilaus, chap. 4. of Amyot’s 
tranflation. 


as 
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as any other recipe whatfoever, to rouze and keep him 
an vigour when far advanced in years, and to make him 
dally with the attacks of old age. Whilft we are but in 
the fuburbs of it, and while the pulfe yet beats, 

Dum nova canilies, dum prima et recta fenetius, 

Dum fupereft Lachefi quod torqueat, et pedibus me 

Porto meis, nullo dextiram fubeunte bacilto*. 


Whilft my grey hairs do juft approach in fight, 
Whilft my old age is frefh, and ftands upright ; 
®Whilft on fate’s fpinning-wheel remains more thread, 
And whilft, without a ftaff, ‘firm 4s my tread. 


we have need to be prompted, and tickled by fome fuch 
provocative. De but obferve with what youth, vigour, 
and gaiety it infpired the fage Anacreon : and Socrates, 
when he was older than I now am, {peaking of an amor- 
ous object, “ Leaning,” faid he, “ + my fhoulder to 
* her fhoulder, and touching her head with mine, as we 
*¢ were reading both together in one book, | perceived, 
** without jefting, a fudden fting in my fhoulder, like 
© fome flea-bite, which crept about me five days after ; 
*¢ and was accompanied with a continual titillation in 
«¢my heart.” What! did only an accidental touch, 
and that by the fhoulder, raife a heat, and create an 
alteration m a breaft that was chilled and enervated by 
age; and one too that was the firft reformer of the hu- 
man race! And pray why not? Socrates was a man, 
and would neither be, nor feem to ‘be any thing elfe. 
Philofophy does not-combat natural pleafures, provided 
they be ufed moderately; and preaches up moderation, 
but not total abftinence. It raves moft egainft fuch plea- 
fures as are foreign to mature, and adulterated. It fays, 
that the appetites of the body ought not to be augment- 
ed by the mind; and cautions us not’to ftuff inftead of 
filling the belly, to avoid all enjoyment that may bring 


a Juv. fat. iii. ver. 26, &c, ‘ 
{ Xenophon’s Sympotiacs, chap. 4. § 27, 28. 
us 
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us to want, and all meats and drinks that create thirft 
orhunger. So, in the fervice of love, philofophy pre- 
fcribes tous to take an object that may purely fatisfy 
the neceffity of the body, and not move the foul, which 
ought to have no fhare in the fact, but fimply to follow 
and affift the body. But have I not reafon to judge that 
thefe precepts, which are, I think, however, in other 
refpects a little too fevere, are only directed to a body 
that performs its office; and that for a body in a ftate 
of decay, like that of a weak ftomach, it is excufable 
to warm and fupport it by art; and, by the interven- 
tion of the fancy, to reftore the appetite and alacrity, 
becaufe it went off of itfelf ? 

May we not fay that there is nothing in Montaigne’s 
us, during this terreftrial imprifonment, opinion that 
that is purely either corporeal or fpiritual; Dov? the body 

and mind ought 
that we injurioufly difmember a man to affitt each 
alive; and that it feems but reafonable Ome ha ufe 
that we fhould act as favourably with re- poly 2a 
gard to pleafure as to pain? ‘This was (for example) 
vehement, even to perfection, in the fouls of the faints 
by repentance : the body had naturally a fhare therein 
by the right of its union, and yet might have little fhare. 
in the caufe; neverthelefs, they were not contented that 
the body fhould barely follow and affift the afflicted foul. 
They afflicted it by itfelf with grievous and peculiar tor- 
ments, tothe end that both the body and the foul fhould 
ftrive to plunge man in mifery, by fo much the more 
wholefome, as itis more piercing. So, in the pleafures 
of the body, is it not injuftice to deny the foul a fhare 
in them, and to fay that it muft be dragged into them 
as into fome forced and fervile obligation and neceffity ? 
[tis rather her part to hatch and foment them; to pre- 
fent and invite herfelf to them, the governing part be- 
ing ber prerogative; as it is allo her province, in my 
opinion, in thofe pleafures that are peculiar to her, to 
inipire and infufe into the body, all the fenfation of them 
which its condition can admit of and to ftudy how to 
make them agreeable and falutary toit. For itis high- 
ly reafonable, as they fay, that the body fhould not pur- 
fue its appetites to the prejudice of the foul: and why, 

is 
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is it not as reafonable that the foul fhould not purfué 
her’s to the prejudice of the body? 

I have no other paffion that keeps me 
a Mei in breath. ‘The fame effect that avarice, 
reapedfromlove ambition, quarrels, and law-fuits have 
ide advanced upon other perfons, who, like me, are 
=a of no particular profeffion, love would 
eaufe to much more advantage. It would render me 
vigilant, fober, graceful, and careful of my perfon. It 
would fettle my countenance, fo that it could not be 
{poiled by the crabbed looks of old age, thofe looks 
that are fo ugly and fo lamentable: it would again put me 
upon folid and wife ftudies, by which I might render 
mytfelf more efteemed and beloved, clearing my mind of 
the defpair of itfelf, and of its ufe, and making it again 
acquainted with itfelf. It would divert me from a thou- 
fand uneafy thoughts, a thoufand melancholy chagrins, 
which in activity and an ill ftate of health bring upon us 
at fuch an age. It would, in a dream at leaft, put 
frefh warmth into that blood which nature has deferted. 
Tt would hold up the chin, and a little ftretch out the 
nerves, as well as add vigour and alacrity to the life of 
that poor man, who is making large ftrides towards his 
diffolution. But I am far from being ignorant that it is 
a benefit very hard to recover: by weaknefs and long 
experience our tafte is become more delicate and exqui- 
fite. We defire moft when we bring leaft; and are 
willing to have the moft choice when we leaft deferve to 
be accepted. From our confcioufnefs of this we are lefs 
daring and more difhdent; and, confidering our condi- 
tion and theirs, nothing can affure us of being beloved. 
Tam afhamed of myfelf when in company with thofe 
young bucks, 


* Cujus in indomito conftantior inguine nervus, 
Quam nova collibus arbor inberet +. 


* Epod. lib. ode xii. ver, 19, 20. Fi. e-,** We are always in a ca- 

«* pacity of performing well.” This isa fhort paraphafe on the diltich, 

by Ja Fontaine, which thofe, who do not underftand the Latia, muft be 

content with; for the terms, made ufe of by Horace, convey tuch grofs 
ideas that we do aot chufe to tranflate them lterally, 

18) 
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To what end fhould we carry on our mifery where there 
is fach mirth ? 


— Poffint ut juvenes vifere fervidi 
Multo non fine rifu, 
Dilap{am in cineres facem*. 


That youths, in fervent wishes bold, 

Not, without laughter, may behold 
A torch, whofe early fire 

Could ev’ry breaft with love inflame, 

Now faintly fpread a fickly gleam, 
And in a fmoak expire. 


They have both ftrength and’ reafon on their fide; fet 
us give way to them; we have nothing more to fay for 
ourfelves : and this bloffom of fpringing beauty is not 
to be touched by hands fo ftiff with the cold, nor to be: 
dealt with by methods that are purely material.. For as: 
the:ancient philofopher faid to his friend that jeered 
him becaufe he could not gain the favour of a girl whom 
he paffionately courted, “¢ {uch new cheefe |} will not ftick 
*©to my hook.” It is a commerce that ftands in: need. of 
relation and correfpondence. Other’ pleafures that we 
receive are capable of being acknowledged by returns of 
a different kind ,; but this is only to be paid with the 
fame coin. Really, in this fport, the pleafure which I 
give, tickles my imagination more than that which is 
giventome. Now, ashe has not a fpice of generofity 
ii him, who can receive pleafure where he gives none, 
it muft needs be a mean foul that defires to owe all, and 
ean be contented to maintain a converfation with perfons 
to whom he is a charge: ‘There is no beauty, grace, or 
_ptivacy, fo exquifite that a man of honour ought to de- 
fire upon fuch terms, If they only can be kind tous, 
out of pity, I had much rather not to live at all, than 
live upon charity. I would have right to demand it of 
them, in the ftyle that I faw ufed in Italy, Fate ben per 


* Hor. lib. iv. ode +3. ver. 26, &c. 
Il Diog. Laertius, in the life of Bion, lib, iy. fect, 47. : 
7 V0ry 


A> de) i 
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voi, ** do good for our own fake;” or in the manner 
that Cyrus exhorted his foldiers: * let him that loves 
“me, followme.” Confort yourfelf (I fhall be told) 
with women of your own condition, who-will, therefore, 
be more ready to oblige you. O! fottifh and infipid. 


nolo 
Barbam vellere mertuo lecui*, 


ee 


I will not twitch a dead lion by the beard. 


Xenophon lays it for an objection, and an accufation 
againft Menon +-, that none but women that had_paft 
their bloom, were the objects of his amours. I really 
take more pleafure in the bare fight of the juft and fweet 
mixture of two young beauties, or only contemplating 
it in my fancy, than to act asa fecond in fuch a fad dif- 
agreeable medley. I leave this whimfical appetite to 
the emperor Galba t, who fancied no flefh but what 
was tough and old ; and to that poor wretch in Ovid : 


O ego di faciant talem te cernere poffim, 
Charaque mutatis ofcula ferre comis 
Ampletlique meis corpus non pingue lacertis|\| 


O! would to heav’n I fuch might thee behold, 
To kifs thofe locks when thou in years art old, ; 
And thy lank body in my arms infold. 

Amoneft the chief deformities, I reckon beauties that are 

artificial and forced. Emonez, a young wench of Chios, 

thinking, by ber fine head-geer, to acquire the beauty 
which nature had denied her, went to Arcefilaus , the 
philofopher, and afked him whether it was poffible for 

a wife man to be in love: ‘* yes truly,” replied he, ‘‘ but 


* Mart. lib. ii. epig, ro. ver. 9, 10. + avlig (Mevav) Madina fye Ongu~ 
may, dyerei® cy yereavra Kige araGac, lib. il. cap. 6. § 15. t Suetonius, in 
the life of Galba, § 22. || Ex Ponto, lib. i. ep. 4. Tohis'wife, ver. . 
49, 5% q Diog. Laert, in the Life of Arcefilaus, lib. iv, fect. 34. 


*© not 
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* not with an artificial and counterfeit beauty lke 
« thine.” The deformity of an avowed old face is not 
fo ugly, in my opinion, as another that is painted, oF 
rather plaiftered. Shall I fay it without danger of being 
taken by the collar for it? Ido not take love to be 


properly and naturally in feafon but in the age next to 
childhood. 


Quem fi puellarum infereres choro, 
Mille fagaces falleret bofpites, 
Difcrimen obfcurum, folutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu*, 


Who, plac’d amongit the maids, defies 
A fkilful ftranger’s prying eyes, 

So fmooth his boyith looks appear, 

So loofe, fo womanith his hair, 


Nor beauty neither ; for, though Homer extends it to 
the budding of the chin, Plato himfelf has obferved it 
to be uncommon. And the reafon why the fophift Dion 
called the firft down of beards Ariftogitons ahd Harmo- 
dians, is notorious. I think that in virility love-is a 
little out of its place, but much more in old age. 


Importunus enim tranfvolat aridas ; 
Quercus }. —— 


O’er wither’d oaks the wanton flies. 


Margaret, queen of Navarre, like a very woman as fhe 
was, extends the advantage of the women to a great 
length, ordering that thirty years of age fhould be the 
feafon for changing the title of beautiful into that of 
good woman. The fhorter time that we allow to love: 
to keep poffeffion of us, it is fo much the better for us. 
Do but obferve its carriage. He is a beardlefs boy who 
knows not how they behave in his {chool contrary to alt 


* Horace, lib, ii, ode 5. ver, 20, &c. t Horace, lib, iv, ode 13. ver. g. 


order. 
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order. Study, exercife, and. practice, are ways for ine, 


fufficiency to proceed by. Novices are the regents in 
that fchool. mor ordinem nefcit*, love knows no 
<‘ order.” Doubtlefs, its conduct is more graceful 
when mixed with. inadvertency and trouble.  Mif. 
carriages and. difappointments give it a {pirit and a grace. 
Provided it be fharp and eager it is no great matter 
whether it be prudent. Do but obferve how it gces 
flaggering, tripping, and playing tricks. To guide it 
by art and wifdom is putting it in the ftocks ; and it is 
cramping its divine liberty to put it into clutches fo hairy 
and callous. For the reft, I have often heard women 
reprefent this being as fpiritual, and fcorn to take any 
notice of what intereft the fenfes have therein. Every 
thing is of fervice to it; but I can fay, I have often feen 
that we have excufed the weaknefs of their underftand- 
ings for the fake of the beauty of their perfons ; but I 
never yet faw, that, for the fake of the beauty of the 
mind, how fedate and mature foever, the ladies were 
ever inclined to lend a hand to fupport a body that was 
fallen ever fo little to decay. Why does not fome wo- 
man or other take it into her head to make that noble 
Socratical barter of the body for the mind, purchafing a 
philofophical and fpiritual intelligence and generation, at 
the price of her thighs, the higheft price which fhe can fet 
upon them? Plato orders, in his laws, that whoever 
performed any fignal and advantageous exploit in war, 
fhould not, while it lafted, be denied a kifs, or any 
other amorous favour, by any woman whatfoever, his 
deformity or age notwithftanding. What he thinks to 
be f juft in recommendation of military valour, why 
may it not be the fame for the encouragement of any 
other valour? And why does not fome woman take a 
fancy to foreftall her companions in the glory of this 
chafte love? I may well fay chafte, 


* Mr. Cotton, in his tranflation, quotes St. Jerome for this, but does 
not mention chapter nor page. Anacreon faid, long before him, that 
Bacchus, aided by love, was irregular in his frelics, ode 52. ver. ult. 


nam 
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nam fi quando ad prelia ventum eft 
Ut quondam in fipulis magnus fine viribus ignis 
Incaffum furit }. ba ore 
For when to join love’s battle they engage, 
Like fire in ftraw they vainly fpend their rage, 
MOC nF 


s& 


> 
“The vices that ate fifled in thought aré not the wort: 
to conclude this notable commentary, which has efcaped 
from me in a torrest of babble; a torrent impetuous 
fometimes, and offenfive ; 


Ut miffiem fponfi furtive munere malum 
Procurrit cafto virginis é gremio: 
Quod miferaz oblite molli fub vefte locatum, 
Dum adventu matris profilit excutitur, 
Atque illad prono preceps agitur decur/u, 
Huic manat triftt confeius ore rubor +. 


As a fair apple, by aloverfent __, 
To’s miftrefs for a private compliment, 
Which tumbles from the modeft virgin’s lap, 
Where fhe had quite forgot it, by mifhap ; 
When, ftarting as her mother opes the door, 
“And falls out of her gatments on the floor ! 
| While as it rolls atid fhe betrays furprize, 
A guilty bluth her fair complexion dyes. 


I fay that males and females are caf in the fame mold ; 
and that education and cuftom excepted, the difference 
between them is not great. Plato calls upom both fexes 
indifferently to aflociate in all the ftudies, exercifes, ofs 
frees, and profeffions, military and civil, in his Republic. 
And the philofopher Antifthenes § fays, “ the virtue of 
both is the fame.” ‘It ismuch more eafy to accufe one 
fex, than to excufe the other, according to the proverb, 
which fays, “‘ Vice corre¢ts fin”, 


* Georg. iii. ver. 97. { The application which Montaigne here makes 
of Virgil’s words is very extraordinary, as will appear immediately .to 
thofe who will be at the pains confulting the original. + Catull. ad, 
Hortalum, carm. 63. ver, 19, &¢, § Bion Laert, in the life of Antif- 
thenes, lib. vi. § 22, ; 


"Voz. lil. LZ CHAP. 
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Oo Algo VI... 
Of Coaches. 


T is very eafy to make it appear that great authors, 
b..when they treat of caufes, not only mention thofe 
which, they judge to be the true-caufes, but thofe alfo. 
which they think are not fo; provided they have any in- 
vention or beauty to recommend them. If what they fay. 
be ingenious, it is true and ufeful enough. We cannot be 
pofitive what is the chief caufe, and, therefore, mutter 


up feveral to fee if it may not accidentally be amongft 
them.. 


fie 
——Namque unam dicere caufam 
Non fatis eft, verim plures unde unaiamen fit * 


And thus mymufe a ftore of caufes brings ; 
For here, as in a thoufand other things, 

Tho’ by one fingle caufe th’ effect is done, 
Yet fince ’tis had a thoufand muft be fhown : 
That we may furely hit that fingle one. 


Will you afk me whence comes the cuftom of bleffing 
thofe who {neeze ? We produce wind three feveral ways ; 
that which fallies from below is filthy; that which’ is 
vented by the mouth bears fome reproach of gluttony ; 
the third eruption is fneezing, which becaufe it comes 
fromthe head, and is without offence, we give it this 
civil reception. Do not laugh at this crafty diftinétion ; 
for they fay it is Ariftotle’s, I think I had readin Plu- 
tarch (who, of all the authors I know, is he who has beft 
mixed art with nature, and judgment with fcience) giv- 
ing for a reafon of thé rifing of the ftomach in thofe who 
go to fea, that it is occafioned by their fear ; he having 
found out fome reafon, by which he proves that fear is 
capable of producing fuch an effect {. 1, who am very 
~- much fubject to this effeét, know very well that it is not 
waa 


$ * ‘Lucret. lib. vi. ver. 703. t In a tratt, intitled, Natural Caules, 
Chap. tr.  Yuxi caro ixera y Sogutbpeern culuavel ¥ aramlemnct To cape Tig 
Frapaxiies , ; 


| Se owing, 


ee 
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owihe to this caufe ; and I know it not by argument, but 
by unavoidable experience. “Without inftancing what I 
have been told, that the fame thing often happens to the 
beafts, efpecially tofwine, when free from any apprehen- 
fion of danger ; and what an acquaintance of mine has 
told me of himfelf, that, being very fubjeét to it, “his 
inclination to vomit has gone off two or three times, be- 
ing terrified to a great degree ina violent ftorm : as it 
happened to that ancient, who faid, Pejus vexabar quam 
ut periculum mibi fuccureret * ; ** 1 was too much difordered 
** for the apprehenfion of danget to relieve me.” I never 
was afraid upon the water; nor indeed, elfewhere (and 
have often had juft reafons for fear, if death be fuch a 
caufe) fo as tobe difturbed and change countenance. 
Fear fprings fometimes as well from want of judgment as 
from want of courage. All the dangers which I have been 
in I have looked upon, without winking, with a free, folid, 
and entire countenance ; and befides, to be afraid requires 
courage. It has formerly ferved me better than other 
courfes, fo to conduc and regulate my flight, that it was, 
if not without fear, yet without terror and aftonifhment. 
It was ftirred indeed, but without amazement or ftupe- 
faction. Great fouls go much farther, and reprefent: 
flights, not only calm and temperate, but, moreover, 
intrepid. We will mention that which Alcibiades { re- 
lates of Socrates, his companion in arms; ‘¢ after our ar- 
«* my wasrouted, I found him and Lachez in the very rear 
© of thofe who fled, and viewed him at my leifure, and 
‘© in fecurity, for I was mounted on a good horfe and he 
** on foot; and thus we had fought. I took notice im 
« the firft place with what deliberation and refolution he 
* fought, compared with Lachez, and then the gallan- 
*< try of his ftep nothing different from his ordinary gait, 
«« his firm and regular countenance, viewing and judging 
* what paffed about him, looking one while on thofe, 
** and another while upon other friends and enemies, af- 
s¢ ter fuch a manner as encouraged the one, and fignified 


; * Senec, ep. 53: t Plato in his Banquet, p. 1206. of the Francfort 
edit. in 1602. 
Lz | to 
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“© to the other, that he would fell his life dear to any ot» 
<< that offered totake it from him; and fo they faved” 
“* themnfelves, for fuch men are not fovlidble to be. at- 
“< tacked as thofe who run away are to be purfued.” | 
That was the teflimony of this great commander, which 
teaches us: what we experience every day, that nothing 
throws us fo mucly into dangers as an inconfiderate eager- 
nefs ta keep clear of them. * Quo. timoris minus eft, 0 
minus ferme peviculi eft; where there is the leaft fear, there 
‘¢ is generally the leaft danger,” When a man is ready to- 
decl are that he thinks of death, and forefees it,. our peo- 
ple are in the wrong to fay that therefore hes afraid of it. 
Our forefight of the good or ill that affects us, is equal- 
ly proper for us. To confider and judge of danger is, in 
fome fort, the reverfe of being aftonifhed atit.. Idonot 
find myfelf ftrong enough: to fuftain the fhock and im- 
petuofity of this paffion of fear, or of any other that is. 
vehement. If I was-once conquered.and beaten down 
by it, I fhould never rife again entire:. Whoever fhould: 
oncemake my foul lofe its footing, would never reftore it 
toitsright place. It fearches, and probes itfelf too deeply 
and too: nwich to the quick, and would never fuffer the: 
wound it had received to be clofed and fkinned over. It 
has been well for me that no ficknefs has yet difmounted 
it. Every attack made upon me I oppofe with ahigh 
hand; by which means the firft that fhould rout me 
would put it out-of my power ever to rally agaim; I have: 
no after-game to play.. On which fide foeyer the inun- 
dation breaks my banks, I lie open, and am. drowned: 
without remedy. Epicurus faidy, that a wife man can’ 
never turn fool; and Ihave an opinien the reverfe of this: 
fentence, that he who has been once am arrant fool, wilb 
never after be very wife.. ‘God gives me cold according: 
to my cloathing, and paffions proportionable to. the 
firength I have to bear thems ‘Nature having laid me’ 
open on the one fide, has.covered meon the other. She 
has difarmed me of ftrength, but has armed me with in». 
fenfibility, and an apprehenfion that is either moderate: 
or dull. I have not tor fome time (and much lefs whem 
* Titus Livy, lib. xxii. cap. 5. 
I was- 
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YT was young) been reconciled to a coach, litter, or boat; 
-and hate all other riding but on horfeback, both in rown 
‘and country. But to me a litter is more intolerable-than 
a coach, and for the fame reafon I had rather be toffed 
upon the water, fo as to give me fear, than be rocked 
ina dead calm. By the little jerks I feel from the oars 
‘ftealing the vefiel from under me, I find both my head 
and ftomach difordered I know not how, fince | cannot 
endure that my feat fhould tremble. "When the fail, or 
current of the water, keeps us upright, or when we are 
in tow, that regular agitation gives me no uneafinefs. It 
is an interrupted motion that offends me, and moft of all 
when it is moft lancuid; I know not how to exprefs it 
otherwife. ‘The phyficians have ordered me to fqueeze 
and gird the bettom of my belly with a napkin as a re- 
tmedy; which, however, I have not tried, being acs 
‘cuftomed to ftruggle with my own infirmities, and to 
“overcome them by myfelf. 

Did my memory ferve me, I would not Theufe of 
think my time ill {pent in fetting down  cosches in bat- 
there the infinite variety that we find in 
hiftories as to the ufe of chariots in the fervice of war; 
various according to the nations, and according to the 
ages; and, in my opinion, of great effect and necefhity, 
infomuch that it is a wonder we have loft all know- 
ledge of them. I will only fay this, that very lately, 
an the time of our fathers, the Hungarians made very 
advantageous ufe of them again{t the Turks ; every one 
of them having a targeteer and a mufqueteer, and a 
number of harquebufiers ready charged, and all covered 
with a target-fence, like that which defends the rowers 
ima galley. They fet three thoufand fuch chariots in 
the front of their battle, and, after their cannon had 
played, made them all pour in their fhot upon the 
enemy, and force them to fwallow that difcharge, be- 
fore they tafted of the reft, which was no little advance ; 
or elie they drove the {aid coaches into their fquadrons to 
break and open a paffage through them; befides the ufe 
which they might make of them in a dangerous, place to 


flank the troops marching into the field, or to cover a 
L 3 lodg- 
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lodgement fpeedily, and fortify it, In my time a gene 
tleman, in one of our frontier places, who was unweildy, 
and could procure no horfe able to carry his weight, 
having a quarrel upon his hands, rode through the coun- 
try in a chariot of this fafhion, and found great conveni- 
ence jnit. But we will leave thefe military chariots. 


The ule of The laft kings of our firft race, as if 
coaches for their effeminacy had not been fufficiently 
luxury, manifeft by other proofs of it *, travelled 


through the country lolling in a chariot drawn by four 
oxen, Mark Anthony was the firft that t caufed himfelf 
to be drawn at Rome by lions harnaffed to his coach, in 
which a finging wench rode with him, Heliogabalus 
did as much afterwards, calling himfelf Cybele, the 
mother of the gods+, and was alfo drawn by tygers, 
counterfeiting the god Bacchus; he alfo one while har- 
nefled a brace of ftags to his coach, at another time four 
dogs, and at another four whores, by whom he was 
drawn in ftate, -both himfelf and they ftark naked. The 
emperor Firmis caufed his coach to be drawn by oftriches 
of a prodigious fize, fo that it feemed rather to fly than 
run upon wheels | 


The ftrangenefs of thefe inventions puts 


Extravagant 


expences un- - this other fancy into my head, that itis a 
becoming in’ kind of pufillanimity in monarchs, and a 
a prince. 


proof that they are not fufficiently fenfible 


_ © Mr. Cotton, by not adverting to a tranfpofition made here by his 
author, bas been deceived in his meaning, and begins the paragraph 
thus, *¢ As if the infignificancy of coaches had not been fufficiently 
«* known by better proofs,” &c. This miftake of fo able a tranflator, has 
obliged me to explain this paflage, which is liable to be mifunderftood 
alfo by many others. 1 fhall only add, that this kind of tranfpofition, 
in which all the difficulty lies, being very familiar to Montaigne, his 
tranflator ought to be well acquainted with it. As every man has his 
particular gait and tone of voice, fo every author has his peculiar ftyle. If 

a tranflator duly confiders, before hand, the turn, the manners, and 
as one may fay, the very fteps of his original, he would often underftand 
it by half a word; butif he neglect to make it familiar to him, by con- 
tenting binifelf with a vague underftanding of it that is merely gramma- 
tical, he will every now and then make the author, whom he tranflates, 
{peak the very contrary to what he means; and generally, inftead of en- 
tering into the fpirit of his author, will only exprefs his meaning in a 
very imperfect manner. } Plutarch, in the life of Mark Anthony, 
chap. 3. + £lius Lampridius, p. 110, 111. Hift. Auguft. 4 
” {| Flavii Vopiif: Firmus, p, 244 Hilt. Augutt. : ; 
oa oe , what 
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what they are, when they court honour, and affect a grand 
appearance by exceflive expence. It were, indeed, ex- 
cufable when in a foreign country; but when a prince 
is among his own fubjects, where he may do what he lift, 
it derogates from his dignity, which is the higheft degree 


of honour that he is capable of attaining to. So me-. 


thinks, it is fuperfluous in a private gentleman to go finely 
dreffed at home, fince his houfe, his retinue, and his ta- 
ble, anfwer fufficiently for him. The advice that Io- 
crates gives to his king feems to be grounded upon rea- 
fon, viz. that he fhould he fplendid * in his furniture and 
utenfils, as itis an expence in what is durable, and will 
pafs to his fucceffors ; and that he fhould avoid-all forts 
of magnificence which foon grow out of fafhion, and. are 
forgot. I loved to go fine when I was a younger bro- 
ther, for want of other ornament, and it became me well. 
There are fome people upon whom fine cloaths are an 
eye-fore. We have admirable ftories of the frugality of 
our kings with refpect to their perfons and gifts: kings 
that were great in reputation, merit, and fortune. De- 
mofthenes pleads ftrenuouily againft the law of the city 
that affigned the public money for the pomp of their 
games and feftivals. He would have their grandeur dif- 
played in a number of fhips well equipped, and good 
atmies well provided for: and Theophraftus { is juftly 
to be blamed, who, in his book of Riches, has eftablifh- 
ed a contrary opinion, and maintains that an expence of 
this nature is the true fruit of opulence. Thefe are plea- 
fures, fays Ariftotle+, that only affect the loweft clafs. 
of the people, that vanifh from their remembrance as 
foon as they are glutted with them, and of which no fe- 
rious and judicious man can have any efteemj. Such 
expence would, in my opinion, be much more royal, as 
well as more ufeful, juft, and durable, in ports, docks, 


* Orat. ad Nicoclem, p. 32. Paris edit. for John Libert, anno 1621. 

t The author of this cenfure was Cic. de Offic, lib. ii. cap. 16. where 
he fays, ‘* Miror quod in mentem venerit Theophrafto, in eo libro quem 
«de divitiis fcripfit; in quo multa preclare, illud abfurdé. _Eft enim 
« multus in Jaudanda magnificentia, et apparatione popularium mune- 
# rum ; taliumque fumptuum facultatem fructum divitiarum putat.™ 

+ All this is alfo taken from Cic. de Offic, lib, ii, cap. 16. 

| And this likewife, ibid, cap. 17. ‘ 
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walls, and fortifications ; in fumptuous fabrics, churches, 
hofpitals, colleges, the repair of ftreets and highways; 
for which the memory of pope Gregory XIII. will be 
reverend to late pofterity ; and wherein our queen Ka- 
tharine would manifeft her natural generofity and mag- 
nificence to fucceeding ages, if fhe had it as much in 
her power, as fhe has it at heart... Fortune has vexed 
me much by interrupting the fine ftruéture of the Pont- 
neuf of our great city, and depriving me of the hopes 
of ever feeing it finithed. 
The ro ee Moreover, the fubjeéts, who, are {pecs 
difguled with  tators ef theie triumphs, are apt to think 
it,and notwith- thar the riches difplayed before them are 
out realon. Sts : 

7 their own, and that they are entertained 
at their own coft, For the people are ready to prefume 
of kings as we do-of our fervants, that they ought to, 
take care to provide us abundantly with all that we 
want ; but that they ought not to finger any part of it 
themfelves. And, therefore, the emperor Galba being 
pleafed with the performance of a certain mufician who 
played to him at fupper, called for his coffer, and gave 
tim a handful of crowns which he took out of it, with 
thefe words, ‘this is not the public money, but my 
<¢ own.” But fo it is that the people are moft com- 
monly in the right, and that their eyes are fed with 
what they had once to feed their bellies, x 
aaoiee __ Liberality itfelf fhines not with its true 
tality well be-  wftre in a fovereign hand. It beft_be- 
comesaking, comes private people; for, to confider 
ra what the matter nicely, ‘a king has nothing 
oes roperly hisown ; and he owes even him- 
felf to others. Jurifdi¢tion is not granted in favour of 
the magiftrate, but of the people that become fubject to, 
it. A fuperior is never created fuch for his own profit, 
but that of the inferior; and a phyfician for the fick 
perfon, not for himfelf. All magiftracy, as well as 
every art or myftery, is defigned for external applica- 
tion, * Nulla ars in Je verfatur, ‘+ no art is confined 

bs Bo Lis toaht Baa HM Ho 4s ye 

® Cicero has thefe words, * femper illud extra eft quod arte compre- 
“ henditur. Nihil opus eft exemplis hoc facere longius; elt enim’ per- 
He EE palsies i 
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{§ within itfelf.” Therefore the governors of young princes, 
who ftudy to imprint this virtue of liberality on their 
minds, and preach to them to deny nothing, and to 
reckon nothing fo well laid out as what they give (a 
jeffon which 1 have known to be very much in vogue) 
either have more regard to their own profit than that of 
their fovereign, or donot well underftand whom they 
{peak to, It isa very eafy matter to imprint liberality 
jn the perfon who-has as much as he will to fupply it with 
at the expence of another. And the eftimate of it not 
being formed according to the value of the prefent, but 
upon the wealth of the giver, it dwindles to nothing in 
fuch able hands. They become prodigal before they are 
liberal : and yet their liberality is but of {mall recom- 
mendation compayed with the other royal virtues; yet 
it is the only one, as Dionyfius faid, that fuits well with 
tyranny itfelf, 1 would rather teach him that verfe of 
the ancient hufbandman, 


Th xeieh der oreieey BAAR wh oAwW TD SurAaKw *, 


s¢ That whoever hopes for a good crop, muft fow with 
«his hand, and not pour the feed out of the bag.” The 
grain fhould be feattered, and not caft on the ground in 
heaps; and that fince he is to.give, or rather pay and 
make amends to fo many people, according to their 
deferts, he ought to diftribute with juftice and de- 
liberation. If the bounty of a prince be without dif- 
cretion, and without meafure, I had rather he were 
covetous. 


 fpicuum zullam artem in fe verfari fed effe aliud artem ipfam, aliud 
* quod propofitum fit arti.” De Finib. Bon. et Mal. lib, v. cap, 6. How 
- happy would be the fubjséts of Perfia, Indoftan, &c. if their princes 

ia minifters. had the wifdom and virtue to draw from this great prin- 
ciple the conclufion which naturally flows from it, and which Mon- 
p2igne here points out to them ? 


* This maxim Montaigne has quoted from a {mall tra& of Plutarchy 
entitled, Whether the Athenians were more excellent in Arms than in 
Learning, chap. 4. where Corinna makes ufe of it to convince Pindar 
that he had in one of his poemsinferted too many fables, 
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What is proper- The virtue of royalty feems to confift 
tythetrulyroyal moft in juftice; and of all the parts of 
Bins wtoat! juftice, that beft denotes the king, which 
pany thebounty accompanies his liberality; for this they 
pi éingy have particularly referved to their own 
province, whereas all other juftice they remit to the admi- 
niftration of others. Lavifh bounty is a very weak 
means to acquire them good will; for it difgufts more 
people than it brings over to them. + Quo in plures ufus 
fis, minus in multos uti poffis.— Quid autem eft ftultius, 
quam, quod libenter facias, curare, ut id diutins facere non 
pofis ? * The more you difpenfe to fome, the lefs you 
<¢ will be able to difpenfe to many: and what greater 
“¢ folly can there be than to order it fo, that what you 
s* are heartily inclined to do, you put it out of your 
«© power to perform long?” And if it be conferred with- 
out regard to merit, it puts him to the blufh who re- 
ceives it, and is received with an ill grace. Tyrants 
have been facrificed to the hatred of the people by the 
hands of thofe very men whom they have unjuftly ad- 
vanced; fuch kind of men thinking to fecure to them- 
felves the pofleffion of benefits unduly received, if they 
difcover a contempt and hatred of him from whom they 
derived them; and in this they join with the common 
judgment and opinion, 

[ So When a prince makes exorbitant grants, 
ci is notte his fubjects make exorbitant demands, 
prince to fatisfy and accommodate themfelves not to rea- 
the cravings Of fon, but example. We have reafon, cer- 
hisfubjeéts. - Nae ’ 3 

tainly, very often to blufh at our own 
impudence. We are ovet-paid, according to juftice, 
when the recompence equals our fervice; for do not we 
owe fomething to our prince by natural obligation? If 
he bears our expence he does too much; it is enough 
that he contributes to it: the overplus is called a benefit 
which cannot be demanded, ‘for the very name of libe- 
rality founds of liberty. As-we ufe it there is no end of it. 
We never reckon what we have received. We are only for 
that liberality which is tocome. For which reafon, the 

+8 t Cicero de Offic, lib, ii cap. 15. 

OL more 
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more a prince exhaufts himfelf in giving, the poorer he 
becomes in friends. How fhould he fatisfy thofe longing 
appetites, which the more they are fed the more they 
crave? He whofe thoughts are bent upon grafping, never 
more thinks of what he has erafped. There is nothing 
fo peculiar to covetoufnefs as ingratitude, 

_ Theexample of Cyrus willnotdoamifS pyampte of the 
in this place, to ferve the kings of the age - liberality of a 
as a touchftone, to know whether their Prince, macy 
bounties are well or ill beftowed, and to may “ohne 
fhew them how much better thatemperor tow their gifts 
proportioned them than they do. By this P*0Pe"- 
means they are reduced afterwards to borrow of their un- 
known fubjects; and rather of them to whom they have 
done wrong, than of thofe to whom they have done 
good ; and fo receive aids from them, wherein there is 
nothing of a Free Gift but the name. Creefus reproached 
him for his largefs, and + caft up how much his treafure 
would have amounted to if he had been clofer fifted. 
Cyrus longed to juflify his liberality, and therefore fent 
difpatches into all parts to the grandees of his dominions, 
whom he had particularly advanced, requefting every 
one of them to affift his neceffity with as much money 
as he could fpare, and to fend it to him with a note of 
the fums. When all the bills were brought to him every 
ove of his friends, not thinking it enough to offer him 
only fo much as he had received from his bounty, and 
adding to it a.great deal of his own {, it happened that 
this fum amounted to much more than if he had been as 
frugal as Crefus would have had him : whereupon Cyrus 
faid}, *‘ 1 am as much in love with riches as other 
“«¢ princes, but rather a better manager. You fee with 
© what a {mall depofit I have gained the ineftimable trea- 
*¢ fure of fo many friends, and how much more faithful 
*¢ treafurers they are to me then mercenary men would be 
«« without obligation, without affection; and that my 
<* cath is better lodged than in chefts, which would bring 


+ In Xenophon’s Cyropedia, lib. 8. § 9. YT Ibid. § 10. Atyeras Ms 
Aox 125 ut1@ 6 Keoic@» worramrd cia edgety, Egon Kogw dy sivas by Totg Snoaugots ity, 
$i curireyey, : Ibid, § 11. 
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the hatred, envy, and contempt of other 


«upon me 
princes.” 
The emperors alleged the dependency 

of their authority in fome meafure (at 

leaft in appearance) on the good will of 

the Roman people, as an excufe for the 
' fuperfluity of their plays and public {pec- 
tacles; they having been accuftomed at all times to be 
humoyred with fuch extravagant fhows, and entertain- 
ments. But they were private men who had brought up 
this cuftom to gratify their fellow-citizens and compa- 
nions. by fuch profufion and magnificence, chiefly at their 
own expence; the cuftom had quite another tafte when 
it came to be kept up by the fovereigns. Pecuniarum 
tranflatio ajupftis deninis ad altenos nou debet liberalis videri+; 
*¢ the transferring of money from the right owners te 
“ others ought not to be deemed liberality.” 

Philip perceiving that his fon went 
about to gain the affection of the Mace- 
donians by prefents, reprimanded him in 
a letter, after this manner, viz. “ What 
“ could miflead yeu to think that thofe 
*r will be faithful to you whom thou haft 
«bribed with money? Have you a 
*¢ mind that the Macedonians fhould look upon you not 
“¢ as a fovereign, but as their cafh-keeper and corrupter? 
** If you would practife upon them, do it by the good 
< deeds of virtue, and not by bounty from thy coffers {.” 


“The expences of 
‘tthe emperors at 
the public fpec- 
tacles why not 
yottifiable. 


Alexander re- 
pa by his 
ather for eite 
deayouring to 
gain the affee- 
tion of the Ma- 
cedonians by 
prefents, 


A digreflion 
touching the 
magnificence of 
the {pectacles 
with which the 

n empe- © 
sors entertained 
the people. 


It was, however, a fine thing to bring 
to the theatre, and therein plant a great 
number of large trees, with all their 
branches in full verdure, reprefenting a 
great fhady foreft, beautifully difpofed in 
juft fymmetry ; and, on the firft day, to 


throw into it a thoufand oftriches, a thonfand ftags, a 
thoufand boars, and as many fallow-deer, and abandon 
them to the prey of the people; and the next day to 
gaufe a hundred great lions, as many leopards, and three 


+ Cicero de Offic, lib. i, cap, 14. Cicero. de Offic. lib. ii, cap. 15. 
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hundred bears to be knocked on thé head in his pre- 
fence; and, on the third day, to make three hundred: 
couple of gladiators fight in earneft ; all which was done 
by the emperor Probus. It was alfo very fine to fee 
thofe vaft amphitheatres cafed with marble, curioufly fet 
off with figures and ftatues, and the infide fhining with 
rare decorations. : 


“Baltheus* en gemmis, en illita porticus auro. 


Behold a belt,, with jewels glorious madey 
And a brave portico with gold o’erlaid. 


All the fides of this great {pace filled and environed, from 
the bottom to the top, with fixty or eighty rows of feats, 
all of marble alfo, and covered with cufhions, 


—-—— ¢éxeat, inquit, 
Si pudor eft, et de pulvino furgat equefiri, 
Cujas res legi non fufficit +. 


They who by law can’t make a title fit, 
Let fuch, for fhame, th’ equeftrian cufhion quit. 


where an hundred thoufand fpectators might fit at their 
eafe; and to make the ftage, where the plays were per- 
formed, firft open by art, and to cleave into chafms re~ 
prefenting dens, from which iffued out the beafts defigned 
for the fpectacle; and then, fecondly, to bring adeluge 
ef water upon the ftage, carrying fea-monfters, and fhips: 
of force to reprefent a fea-fight; and, thirdly, to drait: 
and dry the ftage again for the combat of the gladia- 
tors ; and, for the fourth fcene, to have the flage ftrewed’ 


* Iknow not what is ftriétly to be underftood here by the word dafl-’ 
theus. In the amphitheatres this term was aerlicé to.certain fteps that, 
were higher and wider than the others, as may be feen in the Antiquities: 
of Father Montfaucon, tom, III. part ii. p.256. Father Tachart, in hist 
Latin and French Dittionary, fays, that the word is ufed by Vitruvius-to, 
denote 2 belt or girdle round the bottom and top of acolumn. Whether 
jewels would make a better figure there than on Montfancon’s iteps, I 

ave to the determination of the connoiffeurs, fry 

+ Calphurnius, eclog. 7. entitled Templum, 

T Juv. fat. 3. ver..153, i 
with 
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with vermilion and ftorax; inftead of fand, there to" 
make a folemin feaft for all that vaft multitude ef peo- 
ple; which isthe laft act of one day only: 


. -———-— quoties nos defcendentis arena 

'. Vidimus in partes, ruptaque voragine terra 
Emerfiffe feras, et iifdem fepe latebris 
Aurea cum croceo creverunt arbuta libro. 
Nec folum nobis filveftria cernere monfira 
Contigit, equoreos ego cum certantibus urfis 
Spectavi vitulos, et equorum nomine dignum, 
Sed deforme pecus *. 


. How often, when fpectators, have we feen 
Part of the fpacious theatre fink in; .. 
And, from a fudden chafm in the earth, 
Start up wild beafts : then prefently give birth 
Unto a fhining grove of golden bow’rs, 
Of fhrubs that bloffom’d with enamell’d flow’rs ? 
Nor yet of fylvan monfters had we fight ‘ 
Alone; I faw fea-calves with wild bears fight ; 
And a deformed fort of cattle came, 

. Which river or fea-horfes we might name. 


Sometimes they have made a high mountain rife full. 
of fruit-trees, and others of verdure; from the tops of 
which trickled down acurrent of water,as from the mouth. 
of a fountain. One while a great fhip came rolling 
in, which opened and divided of itfelf; and, after 
having difgorged from its hold. four or five hundred. 
beafts for fight, clofed again, and difappeared., of it- 
felf. At other times, from the bottom of this ftage, 
they caufed fweet-fcented waters to fpout upwards, and 
dart their threads to fuch a prodigious height as to’ 
fprinkle and perfume the vaft multitude of fpecta-, 
tors. Then, to defend themfelves from the wind,. 
rain, or heat, they had that huge-fabric covered over’ 
with purple curtains of needle-work, or of filk of vas! 


* Calphurn, eclog. 7, ver. 64 to 72. C- es : 
rious 


THY, 
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tious colours, which they ier either draw or undraw 
as they pleafed. 


Quamvis non modico caleant fpectacula fole 
Vela reducuntur cum venit Hermogenes *. 


The curtains, tho’ the fun does fcorch the fkin, 
Are, when Hermogenes ¢ appears, drawn in. 


The net-work alfo, that was fet before the people to de- 
fend them from the fury of thofe wild beafts, was of 
gold-tiffue, 


auro quoque torta refulgeut +. 
“ Reéetia. ‘ 


And woven nets refulgent are with geld. 


If there be any thing excufable in extravagancies of 
this kind, it is where the invention and novelty furnith 
admiration, and not the expence. In the fame vani- 
ties we difcover how fruitful thofe ages were in wits of 
a different kind from ours. It fares with this fort of 
fertility as it does with all other productions of nature. 
Not that fhe therein employed her utmoft effort at that 
time. We do not travel, we rather roam up and down, 
and whirl this way and that ; and tread the fame ground 
over again. I am afraid our ‘knowledge is weak in every 
refpect. We do not look far, and fcarce at all behind’ 
us. Our underftanding comprehends little, and exifts 
but a little while, it being fhort, not only in extent oe 
time, but of matter. 


* Martial. lib. xii. ver. 15, 16. 
t This Hermogenes was an arrant thief, and they took down the 
¢urtains for fear he fhould find forme means or other to fteal mone 


away 
¥ Clg histaiion; elog. &.. poser Templum, ver. 53- 
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Vimere fortes ante Agamemuona.-. ~ °° » 
Multi, fed omnes illacrymabiles” 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Noéte*. 


Before great Agamemnon reigt’d, nr aria x8 
Reign’d kings as great as he, and brave; 
Whofe huge ambition’s now contait?d. 

In the fall compafs of a grave: | 

In endlefs night they fleep, unwept, unknown, 

+ Et fupera bellum Thebanum et fanera Troja, 
Multi alias alii quoque res cecinere poetic +. 

And long before the wars of Thebes and Troy, 
On other things bards did their fong employ. 


Solon’s account of what he had learnt from the Egyp- 
tian priefts, of the long duration of their ftate, and of 
their way of learning and preferving foreign hiftories, . is 
not, methinks, a teftimony to be flighted upon this 
confideration. .. Si interminatam in omues partem mag- 
nitudinem regionum videremus et temporum, in quam fe in- 
jiciens animus et entendens, ita late longeque peregrinatur, 
ut nullam oram,ultimi videat, in qua poffit infiftere: in bac, 
immenfitate-——infinita vis innumerabilium, appareret for 
marum ||;  ‘ could we fee that boundlefs extent . of 
** countries: and. ages, in all their parts, on which 
* the mind, being fixed and intent, might. ramble 
“* where and when it lift, without meeting with 
* any limits to its fight, we would difcover in- 
s* numerable forms in that immenfity.” ‘Though all 


* Horace, lib, iv. ode 9, ver.25, &c. t Montaigne diverts hitn- 
felf here in giving Lucretius’ words in this diftich, a conftraétion dire&t~ 
ly contrary to’ what they bear in that poem, + Luéret. lib. v. vere 
327, &c. q Here alfo Montaine puts a fenle quite different from 
what the words bear in the original ; but the application he makes of 
them is fo happy that one would declare-they were actually put together 
only toexpré{s bis own fentiment. “ Et temporum” is an addition by 
Montaigne, and, inftead of *¢ infinita vis innumefabilium appareret for-, 
“*marum,” it is in Cicero “ infinita visinnumerabilium volitat atomes 
“rum.” Thefe two laf are fufficient to fhew that Cicero treats of quite 
another thing than what Montaigne does here. 

|] Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib, i. cap. 29. 
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that is arrived to our knowledge of the timé paft fhould 
be true, and known by any one perfon, it would be lefs 
than nothing compared with what is unknown. And of 
this very image of the world, which glides away while 
We are in it, how fcanty and contracted is the knowledge 
of the moft curious inquirers ? Not only of particular 
events, which fortune often renders exemplary and im- 
portant, but of the ftate of great governments and nas 
tions, not above a hundredth part has reached our know- 
ledge. We make a parade of the wonderful invention of 
our great guns, and of our printing, which other men, at 
the other end of the world, in China, enjoyed a thoufand 
years before us, Did we but fee as much of the world as 
we do not fee, it is probable we would perceive a per- 
petual multiplication and viciffitude of forms. There is 
Dothing fingle and rare in refpect to nature, nor, indeed, 
with regard to our knowledge, which is a wretched foun- 
dation for our rules, and fondly prefents us with a very 
falfe image of things: As we, now-a-days, vainly infer 
the world to be ina ftate of declenfion and decrepitude by 
the arguments we draw from our own weaknefs arid decay, 


— Famque aded affetta eft atas, effataque tellus +. 
' So much the age, fo much the earth decays, 


In like manner did he, of old, vainly conjecture the birth 
and youth of the world, by the vigour he obferved in 
the wits of his time abounding in novelties, and the 
invention of divers arts. j 


Veriim, ut opinor, habet novitatem Jumma, recenfque 
| Natura eft mundi, neque primum exordia cepit : 
~ Quare etiam quedam nunc artes expoliuntur, 

Nunc etiam qugefcunt, nunc addita navigits funt 


Multa t. 


But fure the nature of the world is ftrong, 
And, fince it firft began, it can’t be long; 


+ Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 115. t Lucret. lib. y. ver. 331, &e, 
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The reafon, why'l think foy is, we know melt 
, That arts increafe, and {till politer grow ; 
~ And many things, from. former times. conceal’d, 
Are by extenfive commerce new-revéal’d. 


OF than'new Fhis world of eurs:has lately found out. 
world,and another (and who will affure us that this is 
the genius of the Jaft. that will be difcovered, fince the Da~ 
ants:when it mons, the Sibyls, and We too were, til] now, 
was frit di quite ignorant of it) altogether as big popu-~ 
“yp o>‘ deus, and fruitful as this; and yet fuch a 
novice, fo much a child that it ftilllearns its A,B, ©. 
Itispor fifty years ago that it knew neither letters, weights, 
meafures, vefiments, corn, nor vines. It was evenquite 
naked in'its mother’s lap, and only lived upon what the, 
nurfed it with. Hf we rightly judge of our period, and: 
this poet alfo, of the youth of the oge he lived iy 
this other world will be but juf entering into light when 
outs fhall make its exit... The univerfe will be paralytic 5: 
oné member will .be benumbed, another in vigour. - 1 
fear, indeed, that-we thall have very much haftenedthe 
decay and ruin of the new world by our infection, and 
that it will pay very dear for our opinions, and our arts. 
Tt was an infant.world ; yet we have not-whipped, nor 
fubjected it to our difcipline by our valour and*natural 
ftrength; we have ncitherwon the people by our juftice 
and goodne{s, nor fubdued them ‘by our maguanimity, 
Moft of their anfwers, and the negociations we have had’ 
with them, prove that they were not inferior to ts ithe 
clearnefs of natural underftanding and apprehenfion, ‘The 
aftonifhing magnificence of the cities of Culco and Mexieo, 
and, among many things of the like kind, the garden of 
that king, wherein alf trees, fruits, and herbs, according 
to the order «and fize they are of in a garden, were. eu- 
rioufly figured in gold, as were in his clofet all the animal 
bred in his dominions, and the fea.5-and the beautyof 
their manufactures in jewels, feathers, cotton, and paiht- 
ing, fhew that they likewife did not yield to us in induftry. 
But-as for devotion,- obfervance, of the laws, goodnets, 
liberality, loyalty, and plain dealing, it was of fervice to 

. “us 

2. 
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ti that we had not fo great a fhare of thofe virtiies as they, 
For, by this advantage, they ruined, fold; and betrayed 

themfelves. 
_ As to boldnefs and courage, fteadinefs, . The Spaniards 
3 ‘ fubdued the A- 
conftancy, and a refolution to bear painsy inericans by 
hunger, and even death, I would not fear | craft and fur- 
to fet the examples I find among themin Pur, rather 
; ; 7 : y valour. 
comparifon with the moft noted inftances 
in antiquity that are to be met with in the themoirs of 
our fide of the globe. For, as'thofe who have fubdued 
them, take away but the tricks and frauds which they 
made ufe' of to gull them, and the juft caufe which thofe 
nations had of aftonifhment to fee fo fudden, and unex- 
pected an arrival of men with beards, differing in lan 
‘guage, religion, form, and countenance, from fo remote 
a part of the world, which they never heard was at all 
’ inhabited, mounted, on great monfters. to them unknowns 
againft fuch as had not fo much as ever feen a horfe be- 
fore, or any other beaft trained up to carry.a.iman or any 
other burden; to fee thofe men cafed with a fhining, im: 
penetrable fhell, and armed with a cuttitig and glittering 
blade, brandifhing it againft thofe who; out of wonder 
at the brightnefs of a looking-glafs, ora knife, would 
truck great wealth in gold and pearls for them; and who 
had neither the {kill nor matter wherewith to penetrate 
our ftecl, if they had ever fo much time: add to this 
the thunder and lightning of our cannon and mufkets, 
enough to have frightened Czfar himfelf had he been 
furprifed when fo unexperienced, and now againft a na- 
ked people, except where they had the apparel of guilted 
cotton, without other armsat the moft, but bows, ftones, 
flaves, and bucklers of wood: a people over-reached, un- 
der the colour of friendfhip and gaod faith, by a curio« 
fity of feeing things ftrange and unknown: take away, 
I fay, this difparity from the conquerors, and you take 
away from them all the fource of fo many victories. 
When I confider that invincible ardour wherewith fo 
many thoufands of men, women, and children fo often 
wefented and threw themfelves into unavoidable dangers, 
or defence of their gods and: their liberties ; that ge- 
~ merous obftinacy to fuffer all extremities and difficulties, 
M 2 and 
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and even death, rather than fubmit to the government 
of thofe by whom they were fo fhamefully abufed; and 
fome chufing to die of hunger, and to ftarve themfelves 
to death, after being made prifoners, rather than to ac- 
cept of nourifhment from the hands of their enemies fo 
bafely victorious: 1 forefee, that whoever fhould have 
attacked them, fuppofing an equality of arms, experience, 
and numbers, would have had a dangerous, if not a more 
defperate tafk to manage than in any other war we have 
The Americans fen. What pity it is that fo noble a con- 
would have _ queft did not fall to Alexander, or to thofe 
has peppy i ancient Greeks and Romans 3; and that fo 
sare ee Hands great a revolution and change of fo,ymany 
ofconquerors = empires and nations had not been effected 
meoane by hands that mighthave ufed them cour- 
teoufly, and refined them by grubbing up 

what was favage amonft them, cherifhing, and propagat- 
ing the good fe 8 ed which nature had produced there ; and 
by not only mingling in the culture of their lands, and 
the ornament of their cities, the arts of this part of the 
world, but incorporating the virtues of the Greeks and 
Romans with thofe that were originals of their country ! 
What a reparation, and what an amendment would it 
have been to the whole world, had our firft examples and 
deportment in thofe parts allurcd:the peop'e toithe admis 
ration and imitation of virtue, and formed a fraternal fo- 
ciety and underftanding betwixt them and us ! How eafy 
would it have been to have made advantage of minds 
fo undifciplined and fo thirfty for knowledge, and fuch as, 
for the greateft part, had good natural parts to work upon. 
Sol eee On ‘the contrary, we have taken ad- 
barbarity they Vantage of theirignorance and mexperience, 
were treated by — with ‘the greater eafe to incline them to 
theSpaniards. - ‘treachery, luxury, avarice, and to all 
forts of inhumanity ‘and cruelty, by the example and 
pattern of our manners, Was paultry traffic ever pro- 
moted at fo dear a rate?.So many cities demolithed, fo 
many nations exterminated, fo many millions of people 
put ‘to the fword; andthe richeft, and moft beautiful 
Nise, of the’ ve turned up-fide-down for the traffic of 
pear!s 
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pearls and pepper! Mean victories ! Never did ambition,’ 
never did national animofities provoke mien to the com- 
miffion of fuch horrid hoftilities, againft oné another, 
attended with fuch miferable calamities. 

_ Certain Spaniards coafting along the fea «phe antwer of 
im queft of their mines, landed ina very  fome Ameri. 
fruitful, pleafant country, wellinhabited, cans te thole 
where they made their ufual remonftrances robbers. 
tothe people: * that they where peace- 

« able men, who had made a long voyage, being fent on 
“the part of the king of Caftille, the greateft prince in 
** the habitable world, to whom the pope, God’s vicege- 
‘* rent upon earth, had granted the principality of all the 
*¢ Indies : that if they would become tributaries to him 
** they fhould be ufed very courteoufly ; at the fame time 
“ requiring provifions of them for their nourifhment, and 
“ gold for their ufe in medicine: they alfo recommend- 
® ed tothem the belief of one God alone, andthe truth 
«© of our religion, which they advifed them to embrace, 
“ adding thereto fine menaces.” The anfwer was this, 
viz, ‘* That as to their being peaceable, they did not 
*¢feem to be fuch, if they were fo. As to their king, 
“ becaufe he afked, he mutt certainly be poor and necef- 
* fitous; and the ‘perfon who had allotted him this part 
© of the world mult bea man fond of ftrife, by attempt- 
“ing to give away that which was not his own, and ta 
“ bring the title of the ancient poffeflors into difpute. 
*€ As to provifions, they would furnifh them ; that of 
“ gold they had but little, and, indeed, made no account 
* of it, forafmuch as it was of no ufe to the fervice of 
* life, which all their care was to pafs happily and plea- 
*fantly; that, however, they were welcome to take 
‘what they could find, except that which was employed 
“in the fervice of their gods. As to the one God only, 
they liked what they faid of him, but they were not 
** inclined to change their religion, having fo long lived 
$i in ittotheiradvantace; and that they werenotaccuftomed 
“ to take advice from any but their friends and acquain- 
** tance. As to menaces, it difcovered a wrong judgment 
£¢ to offer to threaten thofe whofe nature and power was 
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«<9 them onknown: that, therefore, they had beft quit 
66 their coatt without delay, for they were not ufed to take 
*¢ the civilities and remonftrancés of armed men, and 
s* foreigners too, in \good part; otherwife they fhould 
** do by them as they had done by thofe others ; -fhew- 
** ing them, at the fame time, the heads of feveral men 
* executed, ‘which were fet up round the walls of their 
§¢ city.” Whether, this was childith babble, from an 
infant ftate, let the inftance here given determine, But 
fo it is, that the Spaniards, neither in this, nor many 
other plates, where they did not find the merchandize 
they wanted, made no feizure nor attack, whatever other 
comtmodity ‘was to be had there ; witnefs my cannibals, 
‘She spaninvds  _ GF two of the moft potent monarchs of 
inhuman vfage ‘that world, and, perhaps, of this; kings 
¢ theking of of fo many kings, and the laft the Span- 
eru, after z ‘ 

they hadmade dards drove from thence, the king of Peru 
him prifonerof ‘being taken in battle, and put to a rgnfom 
Wars f fo exceffive as-is beyond all belief; which, 
however, was punttually paid 3 and having, by his con- 
verfation, given evident proof of a frank, generous, and 
conftant fpirit, and of a clear and undifturbed imagina- 
tion, the conquerors, after having exacted of him.a mil- 
fion three hundred twenty-five thoufand five hundred 
weight of igold, befides filver, and other things that a- 
mounted to:no Jefs (infomuch that their horfes were now 
fhod with-folid gold) had a mind to fee (how perfidious 
foeyer it might be deemed) what might be.the reft of 
this king’s treafure, and to make that alfo their proper- 
ty. To this end, a falfe charge was preferred againft 
him, and -falfe evidence fuborned to prove that he had 
formed a defign to raife an infurreétion in his proyirces 
for recovering his liberty. Upon this, by the virtuous 
fentence of the very men who had hatched this plot a- 
gainft him, he was condenined to be hanged in public, 
making .himm compound for the torture of being burnt 
alive, by fubmitting to baptifm, at the place of execy- 
tion. A/‘horrid and unheard-of barbarity, which heun- 
derwent, however, with an air truly brave and royal, 
without alteration either of his looks or language. And 
after this, to appeafe the people, who were aftonifhed and 

cone 
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confounded at fe ftrange a foene, the Spaniards put on 
a few of deep mourning for his death, ‘and ordered 
him a fumptuous funeral. 

The other was the King of Mexico, yici, execrable 
who, after having been long befteged in cruelty: to the 
his capital city, wherein, if ever a prince ‘King! ee ae 
and people fhewed it in this world, he misfortune to’ 
difeovered the utmoft that patience ‘gna Hie! into their 
perfeverance ate’ capable of doing, had *"** . 
the misfortune of being delivered up alive into the hands 
ef his enemies, upon articles of being treated as a king ; 
(neither, during the time of his imprifonment, was any 
part of his‘behaviour unworthy of that title) but his 
enemies, after their conqueft, not finding fo much gold 
as they expected, when they had ‘ranfacked and rum- 
maged every place, they proceeded to extort new dif- 
coveries, by infli€ting the moft hellifh torments they 
could invent upon the prifoners whom they had taken ; 
but, as they gained no advantage by it, their courage 
being greater than their tortures, they were at laft fo en- 
raged that, contrary to their faith, and contrary to the 
law of nations, they condemned tthe king himfelf, and 
one of the chief courtiers, to be put upon the rack in 
the prefence of one another. The nobleman, finding 
his {pirits near fpent with the pains and the heat of burn- 
ing coals all round him, pitifully turned his dying eyes 
tipon his mavter, as if it were to afk his pardon that he 
could hold out no longer. The king, darting a fierce 
and fevere look at him, as reproaching his cow ardice ‘and 
meannefs of fpirit, {aid only thefe vords to him: with a 
harfh and fteady’ voice, “ and what doft thou think of 
me, that lamina bagnio? Am‘! more at eafe than 
** thyfelf?” Upon this the courtier fuddenly funk: under 
his pains, and died on the fpot. The king, being half 
toafted, was carried from thence, not fo much, out of 
pity (for what compaffion could ever reach fouls fo bar- 
barous that, for giving a dubious information of fome 

veffel of gold to be pillaged, they caufed not. a private 
man only, but a king, fo great both in fortune and me- 
Tit, to be broiled before their eyes) but it was becaufe 
his ‘soutaney rendered their crueity ftill the more fhame- 
M 4 ful, 
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fyl. They afterwards hanged him for haying had the cous 
tage to attempt to fet himfelf free by force of arms from fo 
‘Jong a ftate of captivity and fubjeftion; and he made his 
exit in a manner becoming fo magnanimous a prince. 
‘- Beats At another time they burnt alive, in 
ple te one and the fame fire, four. hundred and 
Spaniards com- fxty men, viz. four hundred of the com- 
mitted in Ame- : ; 4 
ricaon their pri- ton people, and fixty. of the chief lords 
fonersof war. - of a province, whom they. had taken pri- 
foners of war. Thefe narratives we have from them- 
felves ; for they do not only confefs the facts, but boaft - 
of, and juftify them: could it be to prove. their juftice, 
or their zeal for their religion ? Certainly, thefe are me- 
thods too different from, and contrary to fo holy an end, 
Had it been their view to extend our religion, they would 
haye confidered that it is not propagated by the poffeffion 
of territories, but of hearts; and would have thought 
| the blood fpilt by the neceffities of war too much, with, 
out increafing the effufion by a flaughter, like that of 
wild beafts, as univerfal. as fire and {word could make 
if, having only chofe to fave as many as they intended 
to make wretched flaves of, to the work and fervice of 
their mines: fo that many of the Spanifh generals were 
put to death on the place of conqueft, by order of the 
Kings of Caftille, juftly offended with the horror of their 
behayiour; and they. were almoft of them hated and de- 
{pifed. God juftly permitted that all this great plunder 
fhould be fwallowed up by the fea in its traniportation, or 
by the civil wars, in which they devoured one another ; 
and the greateft part of them was buried on the fpot, 
without gaining any fruit of their victory. ’ 
Pa As for the revenue, and what was. in 
the Anse aef the treafury of a provident and prudent 
not fo confider- king, the reafon why it was fo far fhort of 
foved ar fet peer LAG hopes thofe who came before had 
Sw conceived, and of that abundance of riches 
which the Spaniards found at their firft. arrival in this 
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was all a dead ftock, being of no other ufe but for orna- 
ment and oftentation, as fo much furniture referved from 
father to fon by many powerful kings, who continually 
exhaufted their mines to form this heap of vefiels and 
ftatues for the ornament of their palaces and temples ; 
whereas our gold is. all in circulation and trafic. ._We 
cut ours into a thoufand bits, caft it into as many forms, 
and fcatter and difperfe it a thoufand ways. Let us only 
fuppofe that our kings had, in like manner amafled all 
the gold they could collect in feveral ages, and have let 
it lain idle by them. 

The people of the kingdom of Mexico The Mexicans 
were fomewhat more civilized, and greater made the world 

5 . he: ie to confift of five 
artifts than the other nations’ in that part © ages, and 
of the world. They judged alfo, as we | thought theme 
do, that the univerfe was near its period ; the teadeboaied a ‘ 
and they looked upon the defolation we Spaniards came 
brought amongft them as a fign of it, {) extinpate 
They believed the duration of the world } 
to be divided into five ages, under five fucceffive funs, 
four of which had already finifhed their career, and what 
now gave them light was the fifth. The firft fun perifh- 
ed, fay they, with all. other creatures, by an univerfal 
deluge. The fecond by the fall of the firmament upon 
us, which fuffocated every thing living; and in this age 
they place the giants, whofe bones they fhewed to the 
Spaniards ; according to the proportion of which the fta- 
ture of men amounted to twenty hands high. Thethird 
fun they fay was annihilated by fire, which burnt and 
confumed every thing. The fourth by a commotion of 
air and wind, which even threw down feveral mountains; 
at which time men did not die, but were transformed 
into baboons. What impreffions will not the Jazinefs of 
human credulity admit! After the extinction of this. 
fourth fun, the world, fay they, lay twenty-five years in 
continual darknefs ; in the fifteenth year of which were 
created a man and a woman, who renewed the human 
race. Upon a certain day, ten years after this, the fun 
appeared newly created, and from this day begins their 
computation of years. ‘The third day after it was created, 
NE the 
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thé ancient Gods died, and new ones have been born 
every day fince.” After what manner they think this laft 
fun will perifh my author has not learnt. But their cal- 
culation of this fourth change agrees with the great con- 
junction of the planets, which, eight hundred and odd 
years ago, as the aftrologers compute, produced many 
great alterations and innovations in the world. 
, As to pomp and magnificence, neither 
Be inagnitoer, Greece, Rome, nor Egypt, can, either 
firperior to thofe « for utility, difficulty, or grandeur, com- 
Oo a pare any of their works with the road 
tig made in Peru, by the kings of that coun- 
_ try, from the city of Quito to that of Cufco (three hun- 
dred leagues in length) it being ftrait, even, twenty-five 
paces in breadth’, paved, and inclofed on both fides with 
noble high walls; along the innermoft of which’ two 
brooks are continually running, with beautiful trees, 
named Moly, on their banks. In this work, where they 
met with rocks and mountains, they cut through ‘and 
levelled them, and filled up the chafms with ftone and 
Time. At the end of every day’s journey there are fine 
palaces, furnifhed with provifions, cloaths, and arms, as 
well for travellers as for foldiers that pafs that way. In 
my eftimation of this work, 1 have computed the diffi- 
eulty, which is particularly confiderable in that place. 
They did not build with any ftones lefs than fuch-as were 
ten foot fquare, which they had no other way to tranf- 
port but by drageing them along by the ftrength of their 
arms; nor did they know fo much as the ‘art of feaf- 
folding, nor had they any other way to go to work but 
to raife the ground with the building, taking away the 
earth when the whole was ereted. ' 
oA i . ier return now to our coaches. Inftead 
Perucarrielina Of thefe, ‘or any other vehicles, they were 
thair of goldto carricd upon men’s fhoulders. The latt 
gre mick of the king of Pera, on the day that he was 
taken, was thus carried upon poles or 
faves of pold, and fitting in a chair of gold, to the mid- 
lle of the field of battle. As faft as thefe chairmen were 
killed in the attempt to difmount him (for they were de- 
termined 
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termined to take him alive) others ftreve to fupply their 
room; fo that they could never get him down, what 
flaughter foever they made of thofe chairmen, till he was 
feized and pulled tothe ground by a man on horfe-. 
back. 
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Of the Inconventence of Greatnefs. 


NINCE we cannot attain to it, let us 
te A He who knows 

take our revenge by railing at it: what greatnefs 
yet to find fault with a thing is not is, may avoid it 
abfolutely railing at it, there being fome Without much 
faults in all things how beautiful and de- 
firable foever. In general, greatnefs has this evident ad- 
vantage, that it lets itfelf down at pleafure, and has al- 
moft the choice of either condition. For a man does 
not fall from all heights, but may come down from 
the greateft part of them without falling. Indeed, it 
feems to me that we value it at too high a rate, and 
that we alfo overvalue the refolution of thofe whom we 
have either feen or heard to have contemned it, or let 
themfelves down from it of their own accord. - Its ef- 
fence is not fo manifeftly commodious but it may be re- 
fufed without a miracle. I find it a very hard thing to 
bear misfortunes; but to be content with a moderate 
fortune, and to avoid greatnefs,, is a thing, in my opi- 
nion, of very little trouble. This is a virtue, methinks, 
to which J, who am no conjurer, could arrive at with- 
out much ftruggle. What then ought they to do who 
would even put into the ballance the glory attending 
this refufal, wherein there may be more ambition lurk- 
ing than even in the defire and enjoyment of greatnefs ? 
Forafmuch as ambition never conduétts itfelf better, 
according to its own manner, than by a path which is 
unfrequented, and out of the road, 
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Montaigne was I {pur up my courage to patience ; but 
never ambitious flacken its rein towards defire. I have as 
of very high © much to wifh for as another, and allow 
preferment,. 5 ae Se ee 3 

my wifhes as much liberty and indifcre- 
tion; but yet it never was my lot to with for either en1- 
pire or royalty, nor for the eminency of thofe high and 
commanding fortunes. I do not aim that way. I love™ 
myfelf too well. When I think of growing greater, it 
is but very modetately, and by a conftrained and timor- 
ous increafe, fuch as is proper for me, in refolution, in 
prudence, in health, beauty, and even in wealth. But 
that reputation, and that fo mighty authority opprefs my 
imagination. And, quite contrary to fome others, [ 
would, perhaps, rather chufe to be the fecond or third 
man in Perigord than the firft in Paris ; at leaft, without 
Tying, be the third than the firft officer in Paris. I would 
neither difpute with a porter at the gate, a wretch whom 
I knew not, nor make crowds open to adore me as I pafs. 
I have been trained up toa middle rank in life, as well by 
my inclination as my fortune; and have made it appear, 
by the whole courfe of my behaviour and undertakings, 
that I have rather avoided ‘than otherwife to climb above 
the degree of fortune to which I was born, Every na- 
tural conftitution is equally juft and eafy. I have, there- 
fore, fo mean a fpirit that I meafure not good fortune by 
its height, by by its eafy attainment. 
His preferenceof _ Dut if I have nota heart great enough, 
a quiet life to I am made amends by an open heart, 
that of Regulus, which enjoins me boldly to proclaim its 
who was fo ad- | 
mirable for his Weaknefs. Were I defired to compare the 
fortitude in the’ life of L. Thorius Balbus, a fine gentle- 
greateft perils, 

: man, learned, healthy ; a man of an ex- 
cellent underftanding, and abounding in all manner of 
conyeniencies and pleafures, leading a tranquil life, and 
all after his own way, with a foul duly prepared to meet 
death, and fortified againtt fuperftition, pain, and other 
incumbrances of human neceffity, dying at laft in battle 
with his fword drawn for the defence of his country ; 
fhould I compare -his with the life of M. Regulus, fo 
grand and fublime as évery one” knows ‘it was, an 

; with 
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with his admirable exit ; the one without name, without 
dignity, the other exemplary and wonderfully glorious, 
I would doubtlefs fay as Cicero did *, could I tpeak as 
well as he. But, were [ to fet them together in my ow 
phrafe, I would fay alfo that the life of the former is as 
much within my capacity and within my defire, which I> 
make conformable to my capacity, as the latter is be- 
yond it; that I could not approach the laft without vene+) 
ration, but to the firft I would readily attain by habit. 
_ Return we now to our temporal great- ye Joved not te 
nefs, from which we have digreffed. [command nor 
neither like to command nor be command. ¢ commanded. 
ed. Otanez, one of the feven who had a right to lay 
claim to the kingdom of Perfia, did, as 1 would readily 
have done myfelf, i.e. + he gave up to his competitors 
his right of attaining to it, either by election or by lot, 
provided that he and his might live in the empire free 
of all fubjection and obedience, that to the ancient laws 
excepted; and that they might enjoy all liberty that 
was not to the prejudice thereof, he having as great an 
averfion to command as to obey. 

The moft painful and difficult employ- Kings the more 

: 12s sg excufable be- 

ment iin the world is, in my opinion, cule their of- 
worthily to difcharge the office of aking. fice is one of the 
I excufe more of their failings than men ™°* difficult, 
commonly do, in confideration of the vaft weight of 
their funétion, which really aftonifhes me, Itis difficult 
for fuch boundlefs power to preferve any decorum. Yet 
fo it is that, even to thofe who are not of the moft happy 
difpofition, it is a fingular incitement to virtue to be fta- 
tioned in fuch a place, where whatever good you do is 
recorded, and placed to account, where the leaft bene- 


* Cicero, from whom Montaigne has taken this parallel, plainly gives 
the preference to Regulus. ‘Thorius, he fays, wallowed in pleafures of 
every kind, and was a contemner of the facrifices and temples of his 
country; that he was a handfome man, perfectly healthy, and fo valiant 
that he died in battle for the caufe of the republic ; infomuch, adds Ci- 
cero, that I dare not name the man who was preferable to him; but 
virtue fhall {peak for me, who will not hefitate a moment to give M. Re- 
gulus the preference, and to proclaim him the more happy man, De 
Finib. Bon et Mal. Jib. ii, cap. 20. r . 

if Herodot, lib, iii, p, 222, 223, ; 
faction 


i} 
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faction extends to fo many men, and where your talent, 
like that of preachers, chiefly addrefles itfelf tothe people, 
who are not very nice judges, eafily deceived and eafily 
fatisfied. There are few things wherein we can givea fin- 
cere judgment, becaufe there are few wherein we have not 
in fome fort a particular intereft. Superiority and infe- 
riority, command, and fubjection,, are naturally liable to 
envy and cavil, and muft neceflarily be continually in- 
croaching upon one another. I believe neither the one 
nor the other touching its refpective rights ; let reafon, 
therefore, which is.the inflextble and difpafhonate, when 
we can find it, determine the cafe. It is {carce a month 
ago that I turned over two Scotch authors who contended 
with each other upon this point. He who takes the part 
of the people renders the condition of a king worfe than 
that of a carter; and the writer for the monarch lifts 
him up fome degrees above almighty God in fovereignty 
and power. . be 
did sede Now the inconveniency of greatnefs, 
excluded from which | have here taken upon mie to con+ 
theexercifes of fider upan fome accafion that lately put 
onour and va- Were Sah fei ; : 
aust it into my head, is this: there is not, 

_ perhaps, any thing more pleafant in men’s 
dealings with one another than their competitions and 
‘contentions, through an emulation of honour and va- 
lour, either in the exercifes of the body or of the mind,, 
wherein fovereign greatnefs has no real fhare. Indeed I 
have often thought, that, out of pure refpeét, men have 
ufed princes injurioufly and difdainfully in that particular. 
For the very thing I was vehemently difgufted at, when 
a lad, was to fee, that thofe who performed their exereifes 
with me forbore to do their beft, as if they thought me 
unworthy of fuch effort ; and this is what we fee happen 
to them daily, every one thinking himfelf unworthy to 
contend with them. If we difcover that they have the 
leaft paffion to get the better, there is not a man that will 
not make it his bufinefS to give them the victory, and. 
that will not chufe to betray his own honour rather than 
offend theirs. ‘They employ no more force in it,than is 
neceflary to contribute to their.honour., W hat fhare then 
have tkey in an engagement wherein every one is of aie 

ide : 
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fide ?, Methinks I-fee thofe paladins of the ancient timeS 
prefenting themfelves to the jufts and tournaments, with 
their bodies and armour inchanted. — Briflon, runni 
againft Alexander, purpofely committed a fault * in his 
career, for which Alexander chid:him, but he ought to 
have whipped:him. Upon this account Carneades faid,, 
«+ That the fons of princes learned nothing right but 
*« how to ride the managed horte, by reafon that in all 
*¢ other exercifes every one bends and yields to thems; 
«< but a horfe, bemg neither a flatterer nor a courtier, 
«< makes no more {eruple to. fling the fon of a king than 
“¢ the brat of a porter.” . Homer was forced to confent 
that Venus, fo perfect; foft, and delicate a beauty, fhould 
be wounded at the battle of Troy, for the fake of afcrib- 
ing courage and boldnefs to her, qualities never known 
in thofe who are exempt from danger. The gods are 
made to be angry, to fear, to run away, to be jealous, 
to grieve, and to be tranfporfed with paffion, to honour 
them with the virtues that amongft us are compofed of 
thofe imperfections. He that does not participate in the 
hazard and difficulty, cannot pretend to an intereft in the 
honour and pleafure that atrend hazardous actions. It is 
pity, you fhould havefuch a power that all things give 
way to you. Your fortune throws fociety and good tellow- 
fhip too far from you, and plants you in too great a foli- 
tude. That eafinefs, that mean facility of making all 
things ftoop to you, is an enemy to all manner of pleas’ 
fure. It is fliding, not going; it is fleeping, not living. 
Conceive a man accompanied with omnipotence, you 
plunge: him in an abyfs, and put him under a neceffity of 
begging moleftation and oppofition from you as an alms. 
His being and his welfare are in a flate of indigence. 
The good qualities of kings are dead and loft, for thefe 
are only to be perceived by comparifon, and we put them 


~ * Plutarch, in his treatife, How a Flatterer may be diftinguithed from 
a Friend, where this man, who fuffered Alexander to conquer him, is 
called Criffon inftead of Briffon as it is {pelt in all the editions of Mone 
taigne that [have met with. Indeed, in Plutarch’s tra&, entitled, Of the 
Satisfaction or Tranquility of the Mind, it is fpelt Becov, in the Paris 
edit. fol, anno 1624. But it isan error of the prefs, becaufe in the Latin 
verfion, which accompanies it, Xylander has put Crifon, 
¢ Pletarch, tbid.'chap. 45. = 


out 
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out of the way of it, Their ears are fo tingled with a 
continual uniform approbation, that-they have fcarce anys 
knowledge of true praife. Have they to do with the 
greateft fool of all their fubjects? ‘They have no way to 
take advantage of him: by his faying, ‘it is becaufe he 
“is my king,” he thinks he has faid. enough to imply 
that he therefore fuffered himfelf to be overcome, This 
quality ftifles and confufes the other true and effential 
qualities, which are funk deep in the kingfhip, and 
leaves them nothing to fet themfelves off but aétions 
that are actually contiguous and fubfervient to royalty, 
viz. the functions of their office. Itis fo much to be a 
king, that he is only fo by that very denomination. This 
firange luftre that furrounds him, conceals him, and 
robs us of the view of him. Our fight is thereby re- 
pelled and diffipated, being engtoffed and dazzled by 
this glaring fplendor. The fenate awarded the prize of 
eloquence to Tiberius, but he refufed it, as thinking that, 
though the award had been ever fo juft, he could not have 
a true relifh of it from a judgment fo yak 

As we yield them all the advantages of 
arkiles aie bid honour, fo do we footh and givea fanétion 
from their eyes. to their very defects and vices, not only by 
approbation, but even by imitation. Every one of Alex- 
ander’s attendants carried their heads on one fide as he did. 
And the flatterers of * Dionyfius ran foul of one another 
in his prefence, ftumbled at, and kicked up every thing 
in their way, to denote that they were as purblind as he. 
Even ruptures have fometimes been a recommendation 
to favour. | have actually feen deafnefs affected; and, 
where the fovereign hated his wife, Plutarch 4 ob- 
ferved that the courtiers actually divorced theirs, whom 
they loved. And, what is yet more,-uncleannefs, and 
all manner of diffolution, difloyalty, blafphemy, cruel- 
ty, herefy, fuperftition, irreligion, effeminacy, and 


® Plutarch, Of the Difference hetween the Flatterer and the Friend, 

+ Plutarch only fays, that he knew aman who, becaule his friend . 
divorced his wife, turned away his wife alfo, whom, neverthelefs, he 
went to vifit, and fent for fometimes privately to his boufe, which was , 
difcovered by the very wife of his friend. Plutarch, Of the Difference . 
betwixt the Flatterer and tlie Friend, chap. 8, of Amyot’s tranflation. 


worfe 
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worfe crimes, if worfe there can be, have at times been 
the reigning fafhion ; and by an example yet more per- 
nicious than that.of the flatterers of Mithridates, who, * 
becaufe their fovereign pretended to the honour of being 
a good phyfician, came to him to have incifions and 
cauftics applied to their bodies ; for thofe others fuffered 
their fouls, a more noble and delicate part, to be cau- 
terifed. But, to conclude the fubject I began with, Ad- 
rian, the emperor, difputing with the philofopher Fa- 
vorinus. about the ,meaning.of a word, Favorinus foon 
yielded him the point; for which his friends blaming 
him, “ You talk fimply,” faid he, ‘* would you-make 
<< me believe that he who commands thirty legions, is 
«* nota man of more learning than I am?” + Auguftus 
wrote verfes againft Afinius Pollio; “ And J,” faid 
Pollio, “ fay nothing, for it is not.prudent to take up.the 
“¢ pen againft him who has power to profcribe.” And 
thefe were both in the-right. For Dionyfius, becaufe.he 
could { not equal Philoxenus in poetry, and Plato |j.in 
reafoning, condemned the one to the quarries, and {ent 
the other to.theuufleof Atgina to:be:fold for a flave. 


* Plutarch, ibid.chap.13. + Alii Spartiani Adrianus Ccefar, p. 7 &. 
8, Hift. Aug. ¢ Orrather becaule he was not able to bear the flight opi- 
nion which Philoxenus fhewed of{his. poetr'y. Diodorus.of Sicily, Jib. xi. 
_ cap.2. fays, that one day,at fupper-time, as they were reading fome worth- 
lefs poems of this tyrant, that excellent poet Philoxenus, being charged 
to give his opinion of them, was too free.in his:an{wer to pleafe Dionyfi- 
us, for which the tyrant was fo much incenfed againft bim that ke or- 
dered him to be fent immediately to the quarries. || Montaigne is 
miftaken here.with regard to Plato, who was fold a flave in the ifland of 
Egina, by order of Dionyfius the tyrant, because he had {paken too freely 
to him; as Diodorus of Sicily fays pofitively, lib. xv. cap.2.and more 
- particularly alfo Diog. Laert. in the life of Plato, lib. iii, fect. 18,19. In 
»thefe two latt notes the fault Lhave found with Montaigne I might, in- 
deed, have as well placed to the account of Plutarch, who fays the very 
fame thing as Montaigne in his treatife Of Contentment, or Peace of 
the Mind,ichap. 12. yet I cannot but think that Plutarch has here 
been. guilty of {ome inaccuracy of expreflion. é 
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Of the Art of Difcourfing. 


The end.of pa. T is the cuftom of our juftice to con- 
nithments ; and demn fome for a warning to others. 
how the vices. 'T'9 condemn them for no other reafon but 
of fome men 4 
may ferve for becaufe they have done amifs, were down- 
infructionto right flupidity, as Plato fays, for what is 
f done cannot be undone; but itis to the 
end they may offend no more, and that others may not 
commit the like offence. We do not reform the man whom 
we hang, but we reform others by hini, Ido the fame. My. 
errors are fometimes natural, and neither to be corrected 
nor remedied; but the benefit which virtuous men'do the 
public, by making themfelves imitated, I may do, per- 
haps, in making my conduct avoided. 


Nonne vides Albi ut male vivat filius, utque 
Barrus inops ? magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 
Perdere quis velit *. . 


Don’t you behold the wealthy Albus’ fon, 
How wretchedly he lives, how he’s undone! 
There’s Barrustoo, how fhabby is he grown ! 
Barrus, the greateft rake of all the town : 

A good inftuction for young heirs, that they 
Should not their patrimony foot away. 


Whilft I proclaim and condemn my own imperfections, 
another perfon will be taught to fear them. The parts that 
I moft efteem in myfelf derive more honour from accufing, 
than from recommending myfelf; which is the reafon I 
the oftner relapfe and ftick to them. But, when all is faid 
and done, a man never fpeaks of himfelf without lofs. 
Self-condemnation is always believed, but felf-praife 
never, There may perhaps, be fome of my own conftitn- 
tion, who inftruct me better by contrariety than by fimi- 


® Hor. lib, i, fat. 4. ver. 109, &c. ? 
litude, 
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litude, and more by avoiding thanimitating me. This 
was that fort of difcipline which the elder Cato had in his 
thoughts, when he faid, that ‘* wife men have more to 
* Jearn of fools, than fools of wife men :” and that an- 
cient player upon the harp, who, Paufanias faid, ufed to 
compel his fcholars to go and hear one that lodged op- 
pofite to him, who played very ill, that they might there- 
by learn to hate his difcords and falfe meafures. The hor- 
ror of cruelty more inclines me to mercy than any exam- 
ple of clemency could poffibly do. A good riding-mafter 
does not fo much mend my feat in the faddle as an attor- 
ey, or a Venetian gondolier on horfeback ; dnd a forry 
fpeaker reforms my language better than a good one, 
The filly look of another perfon always advertifes and ad- 
Vifes me ; and that which is pungent awakes and roufes 
much better than what is pleafing, It is fit time for us to 
reform the backward way by difagreement rather than by 
agreement, by difcord rather than accord. As I learn 
little by good examples, I make ule of bad, which are very 
common. have endeavoured to render myfelf as agree- 
able as I fee others offenfive, as conftant as I fee others 
fickle, as affable as I fee others rough, as good as I fee 
others wicked; but I ptopofed to myfelf meafures invin- 
cible. 

The moft fruitful and natural exercife +... 

‘ : ue : e ufefulnels 
of the mitid, in my opifion, is converfa- © of converfation. 
tion, the ufe of which I find to be more a+ 
preéable than any other exercife in life. For this reafon, 
wére I now forced to make my choice at this inftant, I 
think I would agree rather to lofe my fight than my hear- 
ing, dt my fpeech. The Athenians and the Romans alfo 
held this exercife in great honour in their academies: and 
the Italians to this day retain fome foofteps of it to their 
great advantage. 

_ The ftudy of books is a languid, fee- 4.3, .5 exercife 
ble motion, that does not warm, whereas more inftuétive 
converfation at once inftructs and exercifes. than the Rudy 
If I difcourfe with a man of ftrong fenfe, °°" 
and a fhrewd difputant, he {mites me hip and thigh, 
N 2 goads 
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goads me on the right and left, and his imaginations give 
vigour tomine. Envy; glory, contention, ftimulate, and 
raife me above myfelf ;, whereas a unifon of judgment i$ 
a quality that is.a perfect nuifance in converfation. But 
as the mind gathers flrength, by the communication of 
vigorous and regular underitandings, it isnot tobe expreff- 
ed how much it lofes and degenerates by the continual 
correfpondemce and company which we keep with fuck 
whofe imagination ate vulgar and diftempered, There is 
no contagion which fpreads like that. I have fufficient rea- 
fon to Know. the evil of it by dear experience. I love to 
difcourfe and difpute ; but it is with few men omly, and 
for my own fake; for to be put up as a fpectacle before 
a. great affembly, and to make.a parade and boafting of 
aman’s flow of Wit and words, is, I thimk, very unbe- 
coming-a perfonof honour, . . 
. Nonfenfe is a contemptible quality, but 
Not to beable to not to. be able to bear with it, and to fret 
fenfeisa very and vex at it as.1 do, is another fort of 
pequnictonte di-  difeafe, altogether as troublefome as non- 
emper ofthe ried 3 
Sand. 23. fenfe : and this is the very thing of which 
- Twill now aceufe myfelf. I enter into a 
conference and difpute with great freedom and eafe, for- 
a{much as opinion meets in me’with a foil very unfit for 
penetration, and too hard for it to take any deep root. 
No propofitions aftonifh me, no belief offends me, how 
contrary foever it be tomy owa. There is no fancy fo 
frivolous and extravagant that does mot feem to me to be 
very fuitable to the-product of the human underftanding- 
As for fach.of us, who deptive our judgment of the right 
of making dectées, we look upon the various opinions: 
with indifference sand if we do not incline our judg- 
ments to them, yet we readily lend an ear to them. 
Where one fcale of ‘the ballarice is quite empty, 1 let 
the other waver under the dreams of an old woman: and 
AT think myfelf excufable if I. chufe the odd number, 
Thurfday rather than: Friday ; if I had rather be the 
twelfth or fourteenth than the thirteenth at table; if I 
had rather, on a journey, fee hare tun by me than crofs 
ny 
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my road, and that my ftocking be put on my left foot 
firit. All fuch whimfies as are current about us, deferve 
leaft to be hearkened unto. As to me they are all mere 
Vanity, and that is what they really import. “Moreover; 
vulgar and cafual opinions, confidered in their weight, 
are, indeed, fomething more than nothing in nature. 
And he who will not fuffer himfelf to proceed fo far, falls, 
perhaps, into the vice of obftinacy, for the fake of avcid- 
ing that of fuperftition, The contradictions of judg- 
ments, therefore, neither offend nor alter me ; they only 
‘awake and exercife me. We fhun correction, whereas 
we ought to put ourfelves in the way of it, efpecially when 
it comes by way of conference, and not of authority. As 
to every oppofition, we do not confider whether it be jutt, 
but how we fhall, right or wrong, difengage ourfelves 
from it. Inftead of extending our arms we thruft out cur 
claws. I could fuffer myfelfto be roughly handled by my 
friends telling me that Iam a fool anda dreamer. Iilove 
to hear gentlemen {peak, as they think, with’ courage. 
We mutt fortify and harden our organ of hearing againft 
this ceremonious found of words. I love a ftrong and 
manly familiarity and converfation; a friendfhip that is 
pleafed with the fharpnefs and vigour of its communica- 
tion, as love is with biting and fcratching. It is not vi- 
gorous nor generous Bure if itbe not quarrelfome, if it 
be civilized and artificial, if it treads gingerly, ands 
afraid of a fhock. Negue enim difputart fine reprebenjione 
poteft *. Nor can there be any dilputation without con- 
* tradiction.” When Iamcontradi&ed, itroufes my atten- 
tion but not my indignation. i incline towards him who 
_eontradicts and inftru€ts me. The catfe of truth ought to 
be the common caufe of both the one and the other. 
What anfwer will he make? The paffion of anger has 
already given a biow to his judgment. Anguith has taken 
poffeffion of it before reafon. It would be of fervice-that 
our difputes were decided by wagers ; that there might 
be a material mark put upon what we loft, w= the end 


® Cic de Fimibus Bon. & Mal, lib.t. 
N 3 that 
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that we might keep an account of it, and thatmy man 
might tell me, ‘* my ignorance and obfltinacy coft me laft 
‘© year a hundred crowns at feveral times.” I cherifh and 
carefs truth in what hand foever J find it; I chearfully 
furrender to it ; I open my conquered arms to it as far 
off as I can fee it approaching, and I take a pleafure in 
being reproved, provided it be not with an,air too derid- 
ing‘and imperious. And I accommodate myfelf to my 
accufers more frequently for civility fake than for the fake 
of amendment, .chufing to gratify and encouragea freedom 
to.admonith me, by, my ready fubmiffion to it. Never- 
thelefs it is hard to bring the men of my time to it. They 
have not the ‘courage to correct, becaufe they cannot 
bear to be corrected themfelves.. And they always {peak 
with diffimulation..in one another’s prefence., I take fo 
great_a pleafure in being judged and known, thar it is in 
a manner indifferent to me in which of the two forms I 
am fo. My imagination fo often contradicts and condemns 
itfelf, that it is all one to meif another do it, efpecially 
confidering that I grant no more authority than what [ 
think fittohisreproof. Butlam angry with the man who is 
fo farly, which I- know fome are, as to be forry for his 
admonition if it be not credited, and takes it for an af- 
frontifit be not immediately followed. As Socrates always 
received the contradi¢tions to his arguments with a finile, 
it may be faid that his ftrength of reafon was the caufe, 
and that the advantage being certain of falling on his 
fide, he accepted them as matter of new victory. Never- 
thelefs we fee, on the contrary, that there is nothing 
in the cafe that renders our fentiment fo delicate as 
.an inclination to pre-eminence, and a difdain of the 
adverfary ; and that, therefore, the weaker difputant 
has reafon to take in good part, thofe contradictions 
sthat corre and fet him right, In earneft, | rather 
chufe to keep company with thofe who gall me than 
_thofe wap fear me. It is an infipid and a hurtful plea- 
fure to have to do with people who admire and make 
way for us. Antifthenes commanded his children ‘ never 
. $€to take it kindly, or as a favour, from any man who 
: la a “ com. 
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commended them *., I. find I am much. prouder of a 
victory which I gain over myfelf, when in the very heat 
of the contention, I furrender.to,the ftrength of my ad- 
verfary’s argument, than I feel pleafure in a victory 
which I obtain ever him by means of»his weaknefs. In 
fhort, I receive and admit of.all manner of. attacks that 
are direct, how weak foever; but I am quite out of pa- 
tience with thofe that are not made in form. | little 
care what the fubject is ; the opinions are all one to me, 
and the victory is to me a thing almoft indifferent. I can 
argue a whole day together peaceably, if the debate be 
carried on with order... I do not require ftrength and 
fubrility fo much as method; I mean the order which is 
every day obferved in the wranglings of. fhepherds and 
fhop-boys, but never among us. — If they ftart from the 
fubject it is uncivil in them.; and yet it is no more than 
what we de ourfelves: but their tun ult and impatience 
cloes not carry them from their point. They purfue the 
thread of theic argument. If they prevent, and do not 
flay for one another, they at leaft underftand one an- 
other. Any one an{wers too well for me, if he anfwer 
what I fay, But when the difpute is confufed and irre- 
gular, I quit the fubftance, and adhere to the form with 
anger and indifcretion, avd fall into a tefty, malicious, 
and imperious way of difputing, of which I am after- 
wards afhamed. It is impofible to deal fincerely with a 
fool. My judgment is not only depraved under the hand 
of fo impetuous a mafter, but my confcience alfo. 

Out. difputes ought to be prohibited: pi putesthat are 
and punifhed as well as other verbal ill conduéted 
crimes. {What vice do they not create puget so be Pre: 
and accumulate, being always governed confequences of 
and commanded by pafion? . We firfk them. 


quarrel 


® Plutarch, Of falfe Shame, chap. 12. °O "AviicOin@» "Hearts waging: roi¢ 
asst Manzrevduev» pendaert xagw Exe trawark atses. ‘Montaigne has con- 
founded this Antifthenius, or, Antiftheneus, as the Latin tranflation of 
Plutarch calls him, with the chief of the Cynic feé, who never had the 
furname of Hercules, which Plutarch gives to Antifthenius, and is con- 
ftantly called Antiftbenes. oe 2 : 

¢ The de(cription which Montaigne gives, from this place to the mark 
4,1m the next page, of the faults vy commonly attend our difputes, is 
: 4 very 
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quarrel with the arguments, and then with the men. 

We learn to difpute purely for the fake of contradicting; 

and, whilft every one contradicts, and is contradicted, 
it falls out that all that is got by the difpute is the lofs’ 
and annihilation of the truth. Plato, therefore, in his 

Republic, prohibits this exercife to fools and ill-bred 

people. To what end doyougo about to inquire into'a 

fabject of one who knows not apy thing that is worth 

knowing? It is doing no injury to the fubject when a 
than leaves it in order to fee which way to treat it. I do 
not mean a way that is artful and {cholaftic, but one that 
is natural and obvious to a folid underftanding. What 
will it be in the end? One goes tothe eaft, the other to 

the weft. . They lofe the main point, and fcatter it in a 

crowd of incidents. After ftortning for an hour, they 

Know not what they are looking for. One is low, the 
other high, and the third fideling. One is taken’ with a 

word and a fimile : another is no longer fenfible of the 
oppofition made to him, he is fo engaged in his purfuit, 

and thinks of following his own courfe, and not yours: 

another, finding himfelf too weak to hold the argument, 

fears all, refufes all, and at the very beginning, mixes 

and confounds the fiubjeét, or, in the very height of the 

difpute, ftops'fhort and grows filent by a peevith igno- 

tance, affecting a haughty contempt, ora filly modefty of 
avoiding contention. This man, provided he ftrikes, 

cares not how mich he lays himfelf open. The other 

counts his very words, and weighs them for reafons. An- 

other is beholden only to his (Stentor-like) voice, and 

his lungs. Hete is one that draws inferences againft 

himfelf, and another that deafens you with prefaces, and 

impertinent digreffions +. Another falls into downright 

railing, and picks a quarrel for nothing, in order to get 


very jut, and very agreeably expreffed. Pere Bouhours was fo pleafed 
with it, that he has inferted it almoft verbatim in lib. iii. of his Art de 
Penfer, chap. 20, § 7. but without direétly afcribing the honour of it 
to Montaigne, whom he onily points out by the vague character of the 
Celebrated Author; whereas he ought moft certainly to have named Mon- 
taigne expréfly, efpecially after having juft criticifed him in the fame, 
chapter with great feverity, to call it no worfe, when he not only quoted 
his words, but named him without any {cruple. 

clear 
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clear of the company and converfation of a wit that is 
too hard for him. This laft looks not’ into the reafon 
of things, but draws a line of circumvallation about 
you, with the logic of his claufes, and the rules of 
his art. 

Who now doesnot enter into a diftruft’ ‘The ftrange ae 
of the {ciences, and doubt whether he can — bule thatismade 

: of {cience. 

reap any folid advantage from them for 
the neceflities of life, confidering the ufe we put them 
to. Nibil fanantibus literis *, as Seneca calls it. Who 
has ‘got uiderftanding by logic? ‘Where are all its fine 
promifes? Nee ad melius vivendum, nec ad commodius 
differendum ; ‘¢ it neither makes a man live better, nor 
« difcourfe more pertinently.” Is there more balderdafh in 
the brawls of fifh-women than in the public difputes of 
the men of this profeffion? I would rather that a fon 
of mine fhould learn the language of the taverns than 
the babble of the fchools. Take a mafter of arts, and 
difcourfe with him, does he not make us fenfible of this 
artificial excellency? Does he not captivate the wo- 
men, and fuch ignoramules as we are, by the admira- 
tion of the ftrength of his reafons, and the beauty of his 
method ? Does he not govern and perfuade us as he 
will? Why does a man, who has fo great advantage 
in matter and management, mix railing, indifcretion, 
and rage, in his difputations > Strip’ him of his gown, 
his hood, and his Latin; let him not batter our ears 
with Ariftotle, in his puris naturalibus, you will take 
him for one of us, or worfe. By that complication and 
confufion of language with which they overpower us, 
they appear in the light of jugglers, whofe feats of aéti- 
vity ftrike and impofe upon our fenfes, but do not at all 
fhock our belief; and, their flight of hand excepted, 
they do nothing but what is common and mean. They 
are not the lefs fools for their being more learned ; I love 
and honour knowledge as much as they who poffefs it; 
and, ifa tight ufe be made of it, it is the moft noble 


® Seneca, ep. 59, 
and 
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and powerful: acquifition of mortals : but in thafe .(of 
whom there is an infinite number) who eftablith. their. 
fuficiency and value upon that bafis, who appeal from, 
their underftanding to their memory, fub aliend umbré 
Jatentes +, and can "do nothing but by book, I hate it, 
if I may venture to fay it, fomething worfe than, ftupi- 
dity itfelf. In »my. country, and in my time, learning 
has improved fortunes fuficiently, but the mind not at 
all. If it; meets with dull fouls it overcharges and fuf- 
focates them, leaving them a crude and undigefted 
mafs; but, as for fuch as are free of all clogs, it. rea~ 
Gily purifies and. fubtilizes them. It is a thing of a 
quality almoft indifferent; (a. very ufeful accomplifh- 
ment to a fublime, foul,’ but to. others perniciousyand 
mifchievous; or rather a thing, of very precious ule, 
that will not fuffer itfelf to be purchafed at a low rate. 
In fome hands it is a fceptre, in others a rattle. ¥ 
4 But to proceed ;, what’ greater victory 
par oa est do you hope for, than.to convince your 
that gives! a va- enemy that he is; not able to encounter . 
ton. to yet you. . When you get the better.of your 
pofition, it is truth ‘that Wins 5 when you 
get the advantage, -of, order and method, it is you that 
wins. Iam of opinion’ that, in Plato and Xenophon, 
Socrates difputes) more for the. fake of the difputants 
than of the difpnte, and more to inftruét Euthydemus 
and Protagoras i in the knowledge of their impertinetice 
than in the impertinence of | their art.. He grafps atthe 
firft fubjeét, like one who has a more profitable aim 
than, to explain it, namely to clear the underftandings 
which he takes upon him.to cyltivate and exercife. It 
is our proper bufinefs to be ftirring, and upon the hunt 
after truth ; and,.if,we profecute the chace ill and im- 
‘pettinently, we are inexcufable, To fail in feizing, it is 
‘another thing. For, we are born to fearch after truth, 
though it is the province of a greater power to poffefs it. 
At is not, asDemocritus faid, concealed in the unfathom- 


+ Seneca, epift. 33. i. ce swe are always tranflators, and never au- 


thors, 
able. 
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dle deeps, but rather elevated to an infinite height in 
the divine knowledge. The world is but a fchool of in- 
quiry. It is not who fhall enter the field, but who thall 
perform the beft courfes. He may as well play the fool 
who {peaks the truth, as he who utters a falithood ; for 
we are upon the mianner, not the matter of fpeaking., 
It is my humour to regard the form as much as the fub- 
ftance, and the advocate as much as the caufe, according 
to the rule laid down by Alcibiades. And I amufe my- 
felf every day in reading authors, without minding their 
learning ; their method being what I look for, ‘not their 
fubject. Juft fo too I hunt after the converfation of 
fome celebrated genius; not that he may teach me, but 
that I may know him; and that then, if he be worth it, 
I may imitate him. It isin every man’s power to fpeak 
truly, but the talent of a few only to fpeak me- 
thodically, prudently, and fully. By confequence, 
the falfity which proceeds from ignorance, does not of- 
fend me, but the folly of it. Ihave broke off feveral 
advantageous ‘bargains: by reafon of the impertinent 
wrangling of thofe with whom I treated. 1 am not 
moved once in a year at the faults of thofe over whom I 
have any power; but for the ftupidity and obftinacy of 
their allegations, aad their foolifh and brutifh excufes, 
we are every day ready to feize one another by the col- 
Jar. They neither underftand what is faid, nor why, 
and anfwer accordingly, which is enough to make a man 
mad. Inever feel any fevere fhock in my head but 
when it is knocked by another head; and am more 
ready to compound for the crimes of my domeftics than 


their rafhnefs, impertinence and folly. Let them do 


‘Iefs, provided they are capable of doing it right. You 
live in hopes of warming their affection to you; but 
from a blockhead, there is nothing worth to be had, 
or hoped for. 

But what if I take things otherwife A great fault in 
than they are? It is poffible 1 may; 3/720, pot tobe 
‘and, therefore, I accufe my own impati- the follies of 
ence; and hold, in the firft place, that °t*" 
fuch impatience is as vicious in him who is in the right as 
in him who is in the wrong. For it is always a tyran- 

nical 
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nical fournefs not to be able to bear a form different 
from one’s own. Befides, there really is not a greater, 
more conftant, and more unaccountable) folly than to 
be moved and provoked at the follies of mankind ; for 
it chiefly makes us quarrel with ourfelves, and the -an- 
cient philofopher never wanted occafion for his tears 
whilft he confidered himfelf, Mifo *, one of the feyven 
fages, wha was of the temper of Timon and Demoeri;- 
tus, being afked,.‘* What he laughed at, being alone ?” 
Made anfwer, ** For the very reafon becaufe I laugh 
*< alone.” ~ How many filly things, in my opinion, dq 
I fay and anfwer every day of my life; and then how 
many more according to the opinion of others? If J 
bite my own lips at it, what muft others do? In fhort, 
we muft: live among the living, and let the river rua 
under the bridge without our care, or at leaft without 
our bejng difturbed.. To fpeak the tryth, how comes 
it that we can mect a man with a hump-back, or any 
other deformity, without being angry at it ; and cannot 
bear to meet with a:perfon whe is of a wrong head, 
without putting ourfelves into a paffion? This criminal 
fournefs {ticks more to the judge than to the crime, - Lec 
‘us always have this faying of Plato in our mouths, “* Do 
“ not I think things wrong becaufe Iam wrong myfelf? 
“* Am not I myfelf in fault ?.. May not my admonition 
££ rebound upon myfelf?” A wife and divine check this, 
which lafhes the moft univerfal and common error of 
mankind. Not only the reproaches that we caft ‘upon 
‘one another, but our reafons alfo; our arguments and 
‘controverfies are generally liable to be retorted upon uss 
‘and we are hurt. with our own weapons. Of this,anti- 
quity has left me very grave examples, It was faid inge- 
nioufly, and very pertinently by Erafmus, in his Adages, 
-Stercus cuique fuum bene olet. We fee nothing behind us. 
We expofe ourfelves to laughter a hundred times a day, 
while we laugh at-our neighbour, and deteft in others the 
every faults that are more confpicuous in ourfelyes, and 
which we admire with wonderful impudence and inadver- 


‘ * Diog. Laert. in the life of Mifo, lib. i. § 408. 
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tency. It was but yefterday that I faw a man of pood 
fenfe pleafantly and juftly ridiculing the folly of ahother, 
who batters the ears of all com/panies with the catalogue 
of his genealogies and alliances, above half of them falfe 
(for they whofe titles are moft dubious and uncertain, 
are the moft apt to fall upon fuch ridiculous topics), 
and, at the fame titne, had he looked ‘at home, ‘he would 
have found, that he was altogether as intemperate and 
impertinent in publifhing and crying up the pedigree of 
his wife. O! the impertinent affurance with which ‘the 
wife fees herfelf armed by her Own hufband! If he 
underitood Latin we would fay to’him, — 


Agefisbec non tnfanit Satis ua fponte, infiga*. 
If of herfelf fhe be not mad enough, 
Be fure to urge her to the utmoft proof. 


I do not fay that no man fhould accufe who is not clear 
himfelf ; for then the one would ever accufe, not even 
he that is clear from the fame fort of ftain; butT mean, 
that while our judgment falls upon another whofe name 
is then in queftion, it does not ‘exempt us from an in- 
ternal and fevere jurifdiction. It isan office of charity 
that the man who cannot reclaim himfelf from a vice, 
fhould, neverthelefs, endeavour to remove it in another, 
in whom, perhaps, it may not have taken fo deep and 
malignant a root. Neither do I think it a pertinent 
an{wer to him, who admonifhes me of my fault, to telt 
him that he is guilty of the fame. ‘What does this 
‘fignify? The admonition is, notwithftanding true and 
ufeful. If we had a good nofe our ordure would be the 
more offenfive to us, becaufe itis our own. And So- 
crates is of opinion, that whoever fhould ‘find ‘hinifelf, 
his. fon, and a ftranger, guilty of any violence and 
‘wrong, ought to begin with himfelf, to prefent himfelf 
firit to the fentence of juftice; and, in ‘order ‘to purge 
himfelf, to implore the affiftance of the hanginan. The 
fon fhould take place next, and then the ftranger. If 
this precept feem alittle too fevere, he ought, at leaft, 


“* Ter, Andria a&t iy. fcehe'2. ver. 9- ; 
I to 
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to prefent himfelf the firft to the fling of his own con 
fcience. 
SPH The fenfes witch perceive things only 
Srikes sur. fenfes by external accidents, are Our proper and 
determines our —firft judges ; and it is no wonder if, in 
judgments. The 
gravity, robe, all, the parts of our focial duty, there is 
and fortune of — fo perpetual and univerfal a mixture of 
abs ‘beaker gives ceremonies and fuperficial appearances; 
fand filly things “infomuch that therein confifts the bet 
that fallfrom his and moft effectual part of our civil gos 
F’ vernment. It is ftill man with whom we: 
have to do, whofe condition is wonderfully corporeal. 
As for thofe who, of late years, have aimed to erect fuch 
a contemplative and immaterial exercife of religion.for 
us, let them not wonder if there be fome who think it 
had flipped and vanifhed through their fingers, had it not 
continued among us as a mark, title, and inftrument of 
divifion and partition, more tian by itfelf. As ina con- 
ference, the gravity, the robe, and the fortune of the 
fpeaker, often give a reputation to vain and filly atgu- 
Ments; it is not to be prefumed, but that a gentleman 
fo attended, and that ftrikes fuch an awe, has fome fufs 
ficiency in Bin that is moré than common ; and that the 
man to whom the king has given fo many commiffions 
‘and offices, a man of fo folemn and fupercilious a coun- 
tenance, mutt be a perfon of greater abilities than an- 
other who falutes him at a great diftance; and who has 
noemployment. Not only the words, but the grimaces 
of thofe people, are confidered, and put to the account, 
every one making ic his bufinels to give them forhe fine 
and folid conftruction. If they condéfcend to common 
converfation, and you offer them any thing but appro- 
bation and reverence, they knock you down with the 
authority of their experience: they have heard, they 
have feen, they have done fo and fo; you are crufhed 
with examples. I would chufe to tell them that the 
fruit of a furgeon’s experience is not the hiftory of his 
practice, and his calling to mind that he has cured four 
people of the plague, and three of the gout, unlefs he 


knows how to extract fomcething from it on which to 
form 


s 
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fim his judgment, and make us fenfible that’ he® 98 
thereby become the wifer in the ufe of his art: ~ As ina 
concert of mufic, we do not hear a lute,’ a harpfichord; 
and a flute alone, but one blended harmony of all the 
inftruments together. If they are improved by travel- 
ling, or by their pofts, their underftanding will makei it 
appear. It is not enough to count the experiments : 
they muft be weighed and forted, digefted and diftilled, 
in order to extract the arguments and inferences which 
they carry with them. ‘There were never fo many hif- 
torians. It is always good and ufeful to attend to them, 
for they furnifh us every where with excellent and com- 
mendable inftructions from the magazine of their memo- 
ty, which, doubtlefs, is of great importance to the fup- 
port of life. But it is not this we feck for now: we ex- 
amine whether thefe relaters and colle€tors of ‘things are 
commendable themfelves. I hate every kind of tyranny, 
both in words and deeds. I heartily fet myfelf againft 
thofe vain circumftances which deceive our judgment 
through the fenfes; and, whilft I narrowly obferve thefe 
extraordinary grandees, I find, that at beff, they ate but 
“men as others are. 


Rarus enim ferme fenfus communis in illa 
Fortuna * 


for.’tis rare , 
If wealth uncommon, common fenfe can fhare, . 


Perhaps, we think them lefsthan they |. 

are, by reafon they undertake more, and bate ee 

make a greater parade, and at the fame times to be more 
time do not perform what they engaged eee they 
in. There muft be more vigour and 
‘fireneth in the bearer than the burden. He who has ‘not 
exerted his full ftrength, leaves youto guefs whether He 
has ftill more, and whether he. has been tried to the, ut- 
moft of what he is able to perform. He who finks under 


his burden, difcovers the meafure of his ftrength, and the 


oY. ® Juv, fat. vill, ver. 73. 
weaknefs 
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weaknefs of his fhoulders. This is the reafon why we 
find fo many more filly mortals among the learned than 
. there are others. . Some of them would have made good 
hofbandmen, good merchants, and good artificers: their 
ftock of natural vigour was proportioned to thofe call- 
ings. Knowledge is a thing of great weight : they faint 
under it, Their genius has neither vigour nor dexterity 
enough to difplay and diftribute this rich and powerful 
matter, nor to make ufe and advantage of it. It has no 
prevailing virtue butin a ftrong natyre; and fuch na- 
tures are very rare. The weak ones, fays Socrates, fpoil 
the dignity of philofophy by handling it. It appears ufe- 
Jefs and vicious when it is not well placed *, “Thus it is 
that they fpoil and make fools of themfelves. 


Hamani qualis fimulator fimius ovis, 

Quem puer, arridens, pretiofo famine ferum 
Velavit, nudafque nates-ac terga rehiquit, 
Ludibrium ‘menfis T. 


Joft like an-ape'that, {prune from mimick'race, 
With various afpects counterfeits man’s ‘face, 
Which boys, for fport, with filken veft adorn, 
But leave its buttocks bare, ‘to raife their {corn: 


Nor is it enough for thofe who:govern.and-command us, 
who have-the world, as we fay, ‘in a:ftring, ito be men of 
common underftanding, and to be able to do what we 
can; for ifthey arenot very much ‘fuperior to us:they 
are far ‘below us, fince’as ‘they promife more'they ought 
‘to ‘perform ‘more, / 


\* Like precious! liquor whichis {poiled if poured into a veffel that is 
hot clean. 


‘Slaceram nif vas, ‘quodcamgue infundis, acefcit. . 
‘Tainted veffels four their contents. . 


+ Claudian in Eutrop, lib: i. ver. 403) &e, 
, Yet 
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Yet filence in them not only gives them _ gitence is of ade 
an air of refpect and gravity, butoften mirable ufe to 
alfo conduces to their profit and fervice. ‘es"e4t 
Megabyfus going one day to fee Apelies in his painting 
room, fat ftill a long time.without fpeaking a word ; 
but at laft, beginning to difcourfe of his performances, 
he received this harfh reprimand from him: “ Whilft 
‘thou waft filent * thou feemedft to be fome perfon of 

‘¢ great account, becaufe of thy chains, and thy pompous 
** appearance ; but now that we have heard thee fpeak, 
<¢ there is not the meaneft boy in my work-fhop that does 
* not defpife thee.” His magnificent habit, and his 

reat ftate, condemned his ignorance the more, while 
fe talked of painting fo impertinently. He ought to 
have faid nothing at all, and not betrayed his fuperficial 
and conjeCtural Knowledge. How many fools, in my 
time, have paffed for men of prudence and capacity, by 
reafon of their gravity and taciturnity ! 

Dignities and offices are of neceffity con- yy, Shep 
ferred more by fortune than by merit, and _ offices diftri- 
kings are often blamed for it wrongfully. pee ho meré 
On the contrary, it is a wonder that they A 
fhould have fo much fortune with fo little fkill. 


Principis ef virtus cit one noffe fuos +. 


No greater virtue can a prince enjoy 
Than well to know the men he would employ. 


For nature Gres not given them a fight that can extend-to 
fo many people, to difcern where lies the preference, and 
to penetrate into our breafts, where our will and worth 
are beftto be known. They muff make choice of us by 
conjecture and trial; by our family, wealth, learning, 
and by the voice of the people; all very weak arguments, 
Whoever could find out a way to form a right judgment 
of this, and to chufe men by reafon, would, ” by fo doing, 
eftablith a perfect form of government, 


* Plutarch, in his treatife How to diftinguith the flatterer from the 
oe chap. 14. + Martial. lib. viii. epig. 15. ver. ult. 


Vou, IL. O Nay 
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Whether fue. . Nay more, he has brought this grand 
cefsbealwaysa affair toa point. This is faying fomething, 
proof of fufi- But not enough : for this opinion is juftly 
ciency. | 


adinitted, that weare not to judge of coun- 
fels by events. ‘Fhe Carthaginians * punifhed their gene- 
tals for giving wrong advice, though it was attended with 
happy fuccefs ; and the people of Rome often refuted tri- 
umph for great and very advantageous victories, becaufe 
fuch fuccefs was. not to be expected from the general’s 
conduét. We commonly fee in the tranfactions of the 
world, that fortune, to fhew us her power in all things, 
and which takes pleafure in mortifying our prefumption, 
not being able to make fools wife, {he makes them happy. 
in fpite of virtue, and is forward to favour thofe operations 
which are moft purely of her own plan. Hence it is that 
we daily fee the fimpleft amongft us bring very great bu: 
finefs, both public and private, to an iffue: and as Siran- 
nez +, the Perfian, made anfwer to thofe who wondered 
how his affairs fucceeded fo ill, confidering that his deli- 
berations. were fo wife: “ that he was fole matter of his 
« purpofes, but the fuccefs of his affairs was wholly in the 
“« power of fortune {.” Thefe may return the fame anfwer, 
but with a contrary bias. Moft of the affairs of this 
world are performed by accidents. 


Fata viam inveniunt |t. 


The Fates ate fure to find away. 
The event often juftifies very foolifh condu&. Our inters 
pofition is as it were but a thing of courfe, and more 
commonly a confideration of ufe and example than of 
reafon. Being amazed at the greatnefs of adecd, Ihave 
formerly been acquainted, by thofe who have peformed 


_® The Carthaginians are faid to have banged up their generals, though 
victorious, if the ‘advice they aéted by was wrong, Tit. Liv. lib. xxxviit. 
cap.48. + Or rather Seiramnes Need mre, as we read itin Plutarch, in his 
prologue to the Remarkable fayings of the ancient kings, princes, and 
generals. } Plutarch in the preface, above mentioned, tothe Remark- 
able fayings. | Virgil. ZEneid. lib. ii, ver. 395. 


- 
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it, of their motives and their addrefs, and have found 
nothing therein but very ordinary advice ; and the mof 
common and cuftomary are alfo, perhaps, the moft fure 
-and convenient for practice, if not for fhow. What if 

the plaineft reafons are the beft planned ? What if the 
loweft, the bafeft, and moft beaten, are beft ‘adapted to 
affairs ? In order to preferve the authority of the counfels 
‘of kings, it is not neceflary that prophane perfons fhould. 
participate in them, or fee farther into them than the 
firft out-line. - My confultation fkims over the fubjecta 
little, and flightly confiders it by the firft appearances. 
The ftrefs and main of the bufinefs I have been ufed to 
refign to heaven. 


Permitte divis cetera *. 


Leave to the gods the reft, 


Good fortune and ill fortune are, iN Gyance nasa 
my opinion, two fovereign powers. Itis very great 
a folly to think that human prudence can fare inhuman 
play the part of fortune; and yain is his Sabet 
attempt who prefumes to comprehend caufes and.confe- 
quences, and to lead the progrefs of his defign, as it were, 
by the hand: vain, efpecially in military deliberations. 
There never was greater circumfpection and military pru- 
dence than has been fometimes feen amongit us. Could 
it be that men were afraid of perifhing by the way, that 
they referved themfelves for the cataftrophe of the game ? 
Teven affirm, that our very wifdom and confulation for 
moft part, follow the conduct of chance. My will and 
my reafon are fometimes moved by one impulfe, and 
fometimes by another; and many of thofe movements 
govern themfelves without me. My reafon has uncertain, 
and cafual agitations. 


* Horat, lib. i. ode gs VEX: 9s 


O 2 Ver- 
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Vertuntur /pecies animorum, et peclora motus 
Nunc alios, alios, dum nubila ventus agebat, 
Concipiunt *, 

Now one iwpreffion in their bofoms dwells 5 
Another, when the wind the clouds difpels. 


If we but obferve who are the men of the greateft fway 
in cities, and who do their own bufine(s beft, we fhall 
commonly find that they are men the leaft qualified. Wo- 
men, children, and fools, have had the fortune to go- 
vern large dominions equally well with princes of the 
greatett abilities; and we find, fays Thucydides, that 
the flupid governors out-number thofe of better under- 
flandings. We afcribe the effects of their good fortune 
to their prudence. 


——— Ut quifque fortuna utitur, 
Jia precellet , atque exinde fapere illum omnes dicimus t. 


According to their wealth all men we prize ; 
The rich are fure to be cried up for wife. 


Wherefore I make no manner of feruple to declare, that 
events are flender proofs of our worth and capacity. 

tale ite Now [ was upon this point, that there 
impofed upon needs no more than to fee a man taifed to 
en honour; though we knew him but three 
days before to be a man of little confequence, yet an 
idea of his greatnefs and fufficiency infenfibly fteals upon 
our opinions ; and we perfuade ourfelves that as he in- 
creafes in equipage and credit, fo he increafes in merit. 
We judge of him not according to his worth, but, as 
we do of counters, according to the prerogative of his 
rank. Let luck but turn, fo that he fall again, and be 
mixed with the common crowd, every one inquires with 
aftonifhment into the caufe of his having been raifed fo 
high. ‘ Is it he >” fay they. ‘* Did he know no bet- 
«© ter when he was in place? Are princes fo eafily fatisfied ?. 
** Really we were in fine hands.” This very thing is «. hat 


* Virg, Geor, lib. i, ver. g20, &e, t Plautus in Pfeud. ad ii. fc, 3, 
ver, ¥3s 


. I have 
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I have often feen in my time. Nay the mafk of greatnefs, 
which is reprefented in comedies in fome meafure affects 
and deceives us. What I myfelf adore in kings, is 
the crowd of their adorers. All reverenge and fabmiffion 
is due to them, except that of the underftanding. My 
reafon is not obliged to bow and.bend, but my knees are. 
Melanthins, being afked what he thought of the tragedy 
of Dionyfius, faid, «« [have not feen it, it is fo obfcured 
“¢ with Janguage *. a> And moft of thofe, who judge of 
the difcourfes of great men, fhould fay I did not under- 
ftand its drift, it was was fo obfcured with gravity, gran- 
deur, and majefty. Antifthenes one day perfuaded the 
Athenians to give order + that their affes might be as 
well employed i in the tillage of their lands as their horfes. 
The anfwer made to him was, that ** the afs was an 
‘animal not born for fuch fervice.” ‘*Itis all one,” re- 
plied he, “* you need only command it to be done ;. 
* for the moft ignorant and incapable men that you em- 
“« ployed in your military orders, immediately ‘become 
“© worthy by your employing them.” This issmuch like 
the cuftem of many nations who, when they have chofen 
a king, canonize him; and do not think it enough to 
honour. ‘bim, if they do not alfo adorehim. The people 
of Mexico, after the ceremonies of his coronation are 
over, dareno more to look him in the face; but, as if 
they had made him a god, as well as a king, among the 
oaths they make him take, to maintain their religion, 
laws and liberties, to be valiant, juft, and courteous ; 
he {wears alfo to make the fun travel with its ufual light, 
to make the clouds diftil at the proper feafon, the rivers 
to run in their channels, and to make the earth bear 
all things neceflary for his people. 

I diffent from this common practice, Montaigne apt 

oh. : - ’ to fulpedt a 

and have the more diftruft of a man’s ca- man’s ability 
pacity when I fee it accompanied with a from the ive 
great fortune, and the public applaufe. copra ob 
We ought to confider of how great advan- great pott, 
tage itis for a man to {peak when he 

* Plutarch, in his treatife of Hearing, chap. 7. of Amyot’s tran@lation. 


+ Diog. Laert. in the life of Antifthenes, lib. vi. § 8. where this is told 
ina manner fomewhat different, but in the main it amounts to the fame 


thing. 
O 3 pleafes, 
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pleafes, to chufe his fubject, to break off the arguments 
or change it with a magifterial authority, to defend himfelt 
againft thofe who argue with him by a nod of the head, 
a fmile, or by filence, in the prefence of an afflembly 
trembling with reverence and refpect. A man of amon- 
ftrous fortune, offering to give his judgment in a flight 
difpute that was foolifhly fet on foot at his table, began 
in thefe very words, * he who fays otherwife than fo or 
- € {o, muft be a liar, or an ignoramus.” Purfte this phi- 
lofophical point fword-in-hands . 
There is another obfervation I have 
aay ane made, that has been of great fervice to me; 


a tight judg- which is, that in difputes and conferences, 
ment oraman’s all the phrafes which we think good, are 
capacity in : 4 

- converiation. not immediately to be accepted. Mott 


men are rich in borrowed ftock. One man 
may happen to fay a good thing, to give ah excellent 
anfwer, and advance a notable fentence without knowing 
the force of it. Thata man is not mafter of all that he 
borrows may be, perhaps, verified in myfelf. It is not al- 
ways neceflary to yield prefently to what is advanced, 
whatever truth or beauty it has. Lither a man muft hear- 
tily oppofe it, or draw back, on pretence of not.under- 
ftanding it, to try in all parts how it is lodged in its au- 
thor. It may happen that we may embara{s ourfelves, 
and help to pufh the argument too far. I have fometimes, 
in the neceffity and heat of combat, made pufhes that 
have gone through and through, beyond my defign and 
expectation. I only gave them in number, but they were 
received by weight: in like manner, when I contend with 
a brifk difputant, I pleafe myfelf with anticipating his 
conclufions; I eafe him of the trouble of explaining 
himfelf, I endeavour to prevent bis imagination whilft 
itis yet {pringing up and imperfect; the order and 
pertinency of his underftanding warns and threatens 
me at a good diftance. With thefe I take a courfe 
quite contrary. I muft underftand and fuppofe 
nothing but by them. If they give judgment in ge- 
neral terms, ‘ this is good, this is bad,” and that they 
happen to be in the right, fee if it be not fortune that 
hits it off for them. Let them civeumfcribe, and pit 
their 
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their judgment a little, why, or how is it fo. Thefe uni- 
verial jadements, which I fee fo common, fignify no- 
thing. -. Thefe are menwho fahute‘a whole people in a 
crowd together.. Such as have a perfeét knowledge of 
them Pikes notice of, and faluce them particularly, and 
by name; but it is achazardous atiernp t From hence 
I have frequently feenit fall out. ‘that fhallow wits, af- 
fecting to appear ingenious in taking notice of the beau- 
tiful paffages in.a work. which they. are readuhgy fix 
their admiration with fo ill a choice, that, inftead of dif- 
covering the author’s excellence to us, thel only expofe 
their own ignorance. It is a falfe exclamation to fay, 
‘© this is fine,” after having heard a whole page of Vir- 
gi. By this means the cunning ones fave their credit. 
But to undertake to follow him by a paflage here and 
there, and, with a poiitive and approved judgment, to 
attempt the obferving where a good author furpailes 
himtelf, weighing the terms, phrafes, inventions, and 
various excellencies, one after another, by all means for- 
bear it.. Videndum eft non modo, quid quifque loquatur, fed 
etiam, quid Guifque fentiat, atque etiam, qua de caufa qui/- 
que fentiatt ; ‘* we are not only to obferve what every 
© one fays, but alfo what he thinks, and for what rea- 
<< fon he thinks fo.” I ev ery day hear fools fay things 
that.are not filly. If they day.a ands thing, let us exa- 
mine where they had it. We help them to make ufe of 
this fine expreflion, and of that fine arguinent, which is 
not their own, and which they only have in keeping: 
they belt them out at a venture, and by guels; we make 
wthem.turn out to their credit and eftcem, Youlend them 
va hand, but to what purpofe? They do not think 
themfelves obliged to you for it, and become ftiil the 
greater blockheads. Never fecond them; let them go on 
din their own way; they will shandle the fubject like 
people afraid to burn their-own fingers. They neither 
dare to change its fituation nor light, nor to dive into it. 
Shake it ever fo little, it flips through their fingers; and, 
be their caufe eet fo good and ftrong, they give it up to 
“yous Thefe are fine weapons, but-have not good: shafts, 

t Cic, de Offic. lib, i, cap. 41.1 
O'4 How 
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How many times have I feen the proof of them. Now, 
if you go to explain things to them, and confirm them, 
they catch at it, and immediately fteal the advantage of 
your interpretation, by faying, ‘* that was what I was 
*¢ going to fay; that was juft my thought, and if I did 
“« not exprefs it fo clearly it was for want of language.” 
This is mere gafconade. There had need be malice it- 
felf employed to correct this haughty ftupidity. Hege- 
fias’s doctrine, that we are neither to hate nor accufe, but 
to inftruct, is right elfewhere; but here it is injuftice, 
and inhumanity, to relieve and fet him right, who cares _ 
not for it, and is the worfe for it. I love to let them 
fink deeper, and intangle themfelves more and more in 
the mire, till at laft, if it be poffible, they may own 
their miftake. Folly and nonfenfe are not to be cured 
by admonition, of which we may properly fay, as Cyrus 
did to the perfon who importuned him to make an har- 
rangue to his army juft before a battle, viz. that men 
are not,immediately rendered valiant and warlike, by a 
fine oration, no more than a man fuddenly becomes a 
mufian by hearing a fine fong. Tshefe are apprentice- 
fhips that are to be ferved before-hand by a long and 
conftant difcipline. We owe this care, and this affiduity 
of correctionand inftruction, to our ownmpeople ; but togo 
and preach to the firft perfon that pafles by, and to lord 
it over the ignorance and folly of the firftwe meet, isa 
cuftom that I heartily. abhor. I rarely do ‘it, even in 
private difcourfe, and fooner give up my caufe than pro- 
ceed to fuch retrograde and magifterial inftructions. 
- My temper is unfit either to fpeak or write for petty 
princes. But in things which are faid’ in common, or 
amoneft others, however falfe and abfurd I think them, 
I never oppofe them either by word or fign, . 

The molt dif. As to the reft, nothing puts me fo much 
agreeable thing Out of conceit with a fool, as that he 
Sis het: is his pleafes himfelf more than any man of 
every thing that fenfe can reafonably pleafe himfelf. It is 
he days: a misfortune that prudence forbids us 
felf-contentment and confidence, and fends us always 
away difcontented and diffident in cafes, where Suir: 

an 
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and rafhnefs fill thofe that are guilty of them with joy 
and affurance. The ignorant are they who look back 
at other men over the fhoulder, always returning from 
the combat full of joy and triumph. And this haugh- 
tinefs of ftyle, and gaiety of countenance, often gives 
them the advantage, in the opinion of by-ftanders, who . 
are commonly weak and incapable of rightly judging 
and difcerning the real advantages. Obftinacy and ve- 
hemence in opinion is the fureft proof of ftupidity. Is 
there any thing fo pofitive, refolute, fcornful, con- 
templative, ferious, and grave as an afs? 

May we not incorporate in difcourfe yy. urefutnets 
and converfation the fharp and pointed of fmartand _ 
expreffions which mirth and familiarity bold repartees in 
4 : converfation, 
introduce among friends, pleafantly and 
brifkly jefting with, and bantering one another? This 
is an exercife for which my natural gaiety fits me well 
enough ; and, though it be not as tedious and ferious, 
as that other exercife which I mentioned juft now, it is 
every whit as acute and ingenious, and, as Lycurgus 
thought, altogether as ufeful. For my part, I contri- 
bute more freedom than wit to it, and am more obliged 
to luck than to invention ; but I am perfect in fuffering, 
for I can bear a retaliation that is not only tart but in- 
difcreet alfo, without being at all moved. And when- 
ever I am attacked, if I have not a brifk repartee ready, 
I do not trouble myfelf by purfuing the fubje& with a 
naufeous impertinent conteft, bordering upon obftinacy. 
I let it drop; am glad to give up the point, and wait a 
better Opportunity to take fatisfa€tion. No merchant is 
always a gainer. Moft men, when their ftrength fails 
them, change their countenance and voice; and, by an 
unfeafonable indignation, inftead of revenging them- 
felves, accufe at once their own folly and impatience. 
In thefe jovial moments we fometimes pinch the private 
ftrings of our imperfections, which, when compofed, we 
cannot touch without offence; and we hint our defects 
to one another to our advantage. 

There are other rough and indifcreet contentions, after 


the French manner, which I mortally hate. I have a ten- 
der 
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det {kin, which is fenfible of the leaft touch. I have, in 
my time, known two princes of our royal blood interred, 


who loft their lives by fuch a difpute. It is unhand-- 


fome, at play, to fall out and fight. 

When I have a mind to judge of any one, I afk him 
how he likes himfelf, to what degree his fpeech, or his 
work pleafes him. I bar thofe fine apologies: “1 did 
« it only for my paftime; I was not an hour about it; I 
« have not looked over it fince.” 


Ablatum mediis opus eft incudibus iftis*. 


‘This work, unfinifhed, from the anvil came. 


What method Well but, fay I, fet thofe pieces afide, 
Montaigne took and give one that reprefents you entire, 
to form a judg-  fuch a one as you would be meafured by. 
ment of a com- cf P 

pofition, when And then what do you think is the beft 
theauthor fub- part of your performance? Is it this 
reer inte part, or that? the grace, or the fubject, 
the invention, the judgment, or the learning ? For I .com- 
monly find, that men areas wide of the mark in judging 
of their own works, as thofe of others; not only by rea- 
fon of the fondnefs they have for them, but for want of 
ability to know and diflinguifh them, The work, by its 
own merit and fortune, may fecond the workman, and 
outfirrp him beyond. his invention and knowledge. For 
my part, I do not judge of the walue of other men’s 
works more obfcurely than of my own ;. and the rife and 
fall of my Effays, m my eftimation, js very wavering 
and inconftant. There are many ‘books that are ufeful 
upon account of their fubjects, from which,the author de- 
Zivesmo praife; and there are good. books, as well as good 
works, which are a difgrace to the operator. I] may 
avrite of the manner of our feafts, of the fafhion of our 
cloaths, and may treat of them with an ill grace. Imay 
apublith the edicts of .my-.time, and.the letters of princes 
that are handed about... I may make an abridgment.of.a 


* Ovid. Tritt. lib. i, leg. 6. vervizg. 
good 


‘ 


* 
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#ood book (though all abridgments of * good books are 
filly) which book may come to be loft, and the like. 
Pofterity may receive fingular benefit from: fuch compo- 
fitions ; but what honour fhall I get, unlefs it be by mere 
good luck? A great part of the authors of note are in 
this condition. Several years ago, when I read Philip de 
Comines, who is, doubtlefs, a very good author, I took 
notice of this, as an uncommon maxim, “ that a man 
«¢ fhould be cautious of doing his mafter fo much fervice 
“as to hinder him from meeting with a juft requital.” 
I ought to commend the invention, not him; for I not 
long ago met with itin Tacitus, who fays, “ that bene- 
“ fits give us pleafure, while they are not too great to be 
“ requited ; but, when they far exceed that, hatred is re- 
‘turned inftead of thanks +.” And Seneca does not 
fcruple to fay, Nam qui non putat effe turpe non reddere, 
non vult effe cui reddat £; ‘* he who thinks it a fhame not 
€ to make a requital, wifhes the man, to whom he owes 
“it, was notin being.” Quintus Cicero fays, a little 
more feintly, Qui fe non putat fatis facere, amicus effe nullo 
modo poteft \\; ‘< he who thinks it not in his power to make 
€¢ you fatisfaction, can by no means be your friend.” The 
fabjeét, according to what it is, may procure the.writer 
a reputation for learning, and a good memory; but to 
infpect him, and fee what talents are moft his own, and 
moft worthy, and the vigour and beauty of his genius, 
it is neceflary to know what is his own, and what is not 
fo; and, in that which isnot his own, to confider how 
much we are obliged to him for the choice, difpofition, 
ornament, and language, which he has furnifhed. What 
if he has borrowed the matter, and fpoiled the form, as 
often happens? We, who have little acquaintance with 
books, are in this difficulty, that, when we meet with 
fome beautiful invention in ‘any modern poet, any power- 
ful argument ina preacher, we dare not, however, com- 


* Somebody, however, bas thought fit to publiftia kind of abridgment 
of Montaigne’s Effays (called L’Efprit des Effais, &c.) but, as if the 
abridgment had been made only to juftify Montaigne’s obfervation, it 
died as it were in its birth, and isnot like to be ever reprinted, 

+ Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. cap. 18. tf Seneca, ep. 81. 

. | Q Cicer, de Petitione Confulatus, ‘cap. 9. 


I mend 
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mend them for it, till we have firft informed ourfelves 
by fome learned man whether the fame be their own, or 
borrowed. ‘Till then Tam always on my guard. 
A jdierctien I have very lately read the hiftory of 
concerning the 2acittis, from the beginning to the end 
genius, and cha- (which is the more remarkable in me, as 
Fr of Taci- it is twenty years ago fince I ftuck to any 
one book an hour together), and I did it 
at the perfuafion of a gentleman whom France holds in 
very great efteem, not only for his own worth, but for 
a conftant appearance of capacity and virtue, which is 
difcovered in many of his brothers. I do not know any 
author that, in a public narrative, has interwoyen fuch 
remarks on manners, and particular inclinations ; and I 
am of a quite contrary opinion to him, which is that 
being, efpecially, to write the lives of the emperors of 
his time, fo various and extraordinary in every fhape ; 
and, to relate fo many notable ations, as their cruelty 
particularly produced in their fubjeéts, he had more 
important, and more engaging matter to difcourfe of, 
aiid to relate, than if he had been to defcribe battles, 
and univerfal commotions; infomuch, that I often find 
him infipid when he runs over the deaths of thofe brave 
men, as if he feared we fhould think them too numerous 
and tedious. This kind of hiftoriography is by much 
the moft ufeful. Public commotions depend moft upon 
the conduct of fortune; private ones upon our own, 
This work of Tacitus is rather a judgment given upon 
facts, thaii a deduction of hiftory. There are more 
leffons than ftories in it: it is not a book to read, but 
to ftudy and learn; it is full of opinions, fome right, 
others wrong: it is a nurfery of ethics and politics, for 
the ufe and ornament of fuch as have any fhare in the 
government of the world. He always ufes folid and vi- 
gorous arguments in a fharp, fubtle manner, according to 
the affected ftyle of that age: and was fo fond of the 
fublime that, where fharpnefs and fubtlety were wanting 
in the matter, he fupplied the defect with lofty fwelling 
words. His way of writing is much like that of Seneca. 
“His ftyle feems to me to be the more neryous, Seneca’s 
' miore 
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more fharp. But Tacitus’s hiftory is the moft proper’ 
for a troubled, fickly ftate, as ours is at prefent; and you 
would often fay, that he both paints and pinches us. 

They who doubt of his integrity, plain- 
ly enough confefs they do not like him in 
_ other refpects. His opinions are folid, 
and lean for the moft part, towards the 
Roman affairs. Neverthelefs, [am alit- 
tle out of temper with him for judging 
more feverely of Pompey, than fuited with the opinion 
of thofe worthy men that lived in the fame time, and 
treated with him; and for thinking Pompey, in all re- 
fpects, like Marius and Sylla, excepting that he was 
more clofe*. His intention, in the management of af- 
fairs, has not been exempted from ambition, nor re-. 
venge ; and his very friends were afraid that, his victory 
would have tranfported him nae the bounds of rea- 
fon; but not a degree fo much beyond all reftraint. 
There is nothing in ‘Pompey’s life that carries the marks 
of fuch exprefs cruelty and tyranny. Neither ought we 
to compare fufpicion to evidence ;, confequently I donot 
believe Tacitus in this matter. Suppofing his narratives 
to be genuine and right, it might, perhaps, be argued, 
even from hence, that they are not always exactly ap- 
plied to the conclufions of his judgments, which he al- 
ways follows, according to the ang he has taken, often 
beyond the fubje€t he opens to us, to. which he has not 
deigned to give the leaft regard. He needs no excufe.. 
for having approved of the religion of his time; as it 
was enjoined by the laws, and for having been ignorant of 
the true religion. This was his misfortune, not his fault. 

I have principally confidered his judg- whether he 
ment, and do not fully underftand itevery formed a right 


Tacitus, though 
a fincere hiftos 
rian, and zealous 
for the public 
good, has cen- 
fured Pompey 
too feverely. 


Shere; and thefe words, particularly ina 
letter which Tiberius, when old and fick, 
fent to the fenate, “+ What thall I write 
** to you, firs, or how fhall I write to you, 


judgment of a 
paragraphin a 
letter from Ti- 
berius to the fe- 
nate. 


‘¢ or what fhall I not write to you at this juncture : F May. 


«& the 


gods and goddeffes lay a 


® Tacit. Hitt, lib, ii. cap, 38. 


a worfe punifhment upon 


+ Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. cap. 6, * 


** me, 
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*¢ me, than what I feel every day, if I know,” I donot 
fee why he thould fo pofitively apply them to a ftinging 
remorfe of Tiberius’s confcience, At leaft, when I was 
in the fame cafe, I perceived no fuch thing. 
Blamed by Mon- This is alfo deemed to me a little mean 
taigne for mak- in Tacitus, that, being to fay he had 
iobtiaving feels exercifed a certain § honourable office of 
of himfelf inhis the magiftracy, he excufed himfelf by fay- 
igs 8 - ing that he did not mention it by way of 
oftentation. This feems a little too low an expreffion 
for fuch a genius as his was; fince for a man not to do 
himfelf juftice, implies fome want of courage ; one of a 
rough and lofty judgment, which is alfo fafe and found, 
makes ufe of his own example upon all occafions, as well 
as thofe of others; and gives evidence as freely of him- 
felf as of a third perfon. We are to fuperfede thefe com- 
mon rules of civility in favour of truth and liberty. I 
prefume not only to fpeak of myfelf, but of myfelf alone. 
When I write of any think elfe, I miftake my way, and 
lofe my fubje&t: yet 1 am not fo indifcreetly enamoured 
with, or fo bigotted to, and inwrapped up in myfelf, that 
1 cannot diftinguifh, and confider myfelf apart, as I do 
a neighbour, or atree. It is equally a failing for a man 
not to difcern all his ability, or to fay more than he fees 
in himfelf. We owe more love to God than to our- 
felves, and know him lefs; yet we fpeak of him as 
much as we pleafe. 
Thecharatterof _—«F the writings of Tacitus make any dif- 
Tacitusto be covery of his qualities, he was a greatman, 
judged of by his ypright and bold; not of a fupertftitious, 
ae but of a philofophica], and generous virtue 
ut of a p phical, and generous virtue, 
Tacitus, andall , 4 man may think him bold in his fto- 
hiftorians are to Ties $ as where he fays that a foldier carry- 
Lew pape ing a bundle of wood, his hands were fo 
piaurdinary fatte frozen, and ftuck fo faft to it, that they 
and popular rue were fevered by it from his arms. I al- 
‘aaa ways, in fuch things, fubmit to fuch great 
authorities +. What he fays alfo of Vefpafian }, that by 


*Domitianus edidit ludos feculares, iifque intentius affui, facerdo- 
« tio Quindecimvirali praditus, atum Pretor, quod. non jaétantia re- 
* fero,” &c. Tacit. Annal. lib xi, cap. 11. 
4 Tacit. Annal. xiii, cap. 35. J Hif. lib. iv. cap. 81. 


the 
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the favour of the god Serapis, he cured a blind woman 
in Alexandria, by anointing her eyes with his fpittle, 
and I know not what other miracles; he does it by the 
example and duty of all good hiftorians, who keep re- 
gifters of fuch events as are of importance, Among 
public accidents are alfo common rumours and opinions. | 
It is their part to relate the things commonly believed, 
not to regulatethem. This is the province of the di- 
vines and the philofophers, who are the guides of men’s 
con{ciences. Therefore it was that this companion of 
his, and as great aman as himfelf, very wifely faid, 
Equidem plura trenferibo quam credo: tam nec aifirmare 
Juftineo, Ge quibus dubito, nec fubducere que accepi*, << in- 
« deed I {fet down more things than I believe ; for as I 
cannot endure to affirm things whereof I doubt, fo [ 
* cannot fmother what I have heard.” And this others 
Hac neque affirmare neque refellere opere pretium ¢h—fama 
rerum fiandum eff +, ** it is not worth while to affirm, or 
*‘ to confute thefe matters.” We muft ftand to report : 
and as he wrote in an age when the belief of prodigies 
began to decline, he fays, he would not, neverthelefs, 
omit to infert in his annais, and to give a eA to things 
received by fo many worthy men, and with fo ereat a 
reverence of antiquity. This was well faid. . Let them 
deliver us hiftory more as they receive, than believe it. 
I, who am a monarch of the fubjeét I treat of, and who 
am accountable to nobody, do not, however: believe 
every thing I write. I often hazard the fallies of my 
fancy, ‘of which I am very diffident, as well as certain . 
quibbles, at which I fhake my ears; but I let them 
take their chance. JI fee that by fuch things fome get 
teputation : it is not for me alone to judge. I prefent 
myfelf ftanding, and lying on my face, my back, my 
right fide and my left, and in ail my natural poftures. . 
Wits, though equal in force, are not.always equal in 
tafte and application. This is what my memory has fur 
nithed me with in grofs, and with uncertainty enough, 
All judgments in the grofs are weak and imperfect. ; 


* Q. Curtius, lib. ix. chap. 1. tranflated by Vaugelas. - 
T Vit. Livy, lib. i, inthe preface, ACID AVI Cate oe fee 
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Cott A Pee TIX. 


Of Vanity. 
Montaigne’s HERE is not perhaps any vanity 
pleafant apology more exprefs, than to write of it 


a uncer. fo vainly. That which the Divinity has 
gifter of his own fo divinely delivered of it to us, ought to 
humours. be carefully and continually meditated by 
men of underftanding. Who fees not that I have taken 
a road, in which I fhall inceffantly and eafily jog on, fo 
long as I'can come at ink and paper? Ican give no ac- 
count of my life by my actions; fortune has placed 
them too low: I muft do it by my fancies. And yet 
f have feen a gentleman who only communicated his life 
by the workings of his belly : you might fee in his houfe 
a regular range of clofeftool-pans of feven or eight days 
ftanding : that was all his ftudy, all his difcourfe; all 
other talk ftunk in his noftrils. Thefe here, but a lit- 
the more decent, are the excrements of an old mind, 
fometimes hard, fometimes loofe, and always indigeft- 
ed ; and when fhall I have done reprefenting the con- 
tinual agitatioa and mutation of my thoughts, on 
whatever fubjeCt comes into my head, feeing that Dio- 
medes * wrote fix thoufand books upon the fole fubject 
of Grammar? What then muft be the product of lo- 
quacity, if the world was ftuffed with fuch a horrible 
load of volumes to facilitate pronunciation and free ut- 
terance? So many words about words only. O Py- 
thagoras, why did’ft not thou lay this tempeft! They 


* Here Montaigne feems to have relied fimply upon his memory, and 
to have miftaken Diomedes for Dydimus the grammarian, who, as Sene- 
ca fays, wrote four thoufand books on questions of vain literature, which 
was the principal ftudy of the ancient grammarians. In fome of thefe 
Books was an enquiry into Homer's native country ; in others, who was 

> the true mother of Aineas3 in fome, whether Anacreon was the greater 
whore-mafter, or drunkard; in others, whether Sappho was a common 
ftrumpet; andthe like things, which were better unlearnt, if you knew 
them, Seneca, epift. 33. 


accufed 
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taceufed ofe Gallia of old for living idly; he made an- 
fwer, ‘* that every one ought to give account of his ac- 
*§ tions, but not of his leifure *.” He was miftaken, for 
juftice takes cognizance of, \and paffes centfure even upon 
thofe that pick ftraws. 

But there fhould be fome reftraint of go... priublers 
law againft foolifh and impertinent fcrib- ought to be fupa 
blers, as well as againft vagabonds and idle _ prefled by the 
perfons ; which, if there was, both I and ke or 
an hundred others would be banifhed the 
kingdom. 1 do not fpeak this in jeft: fcfibbling feems 
to be a fymptom ofa licentious age. Wheh did we 
write fo much ds fince our civil wars? When the Ro- 
mans fo much, as when their commonwealth wastunning 
to ruin? Befides that the refining of wits does not 
make people wifer in ftate policy. This idle employ- 
ment fprings from hence, that every one applies himfelf 
hegligently to the duty of his vocation, and is diverted, 
from it. The corruption of the age is a fund to which 
each of us contribute. Some treachery, others in- 
juitice, -irreligion, tyranny, avarice, and cruelty, ac- 
cording as they are in power; and the weaker fort, of 
which { am one, contribute folly, vanity, and * idlenefs, 
It feems as if it were the feafon for vain things when the 

-hurtful opprefs us. In atime when doing illis fo com- 
mon, to do nothing but what fignifies nothing is a kind - 
of commendation. It is thy comfort, that I fhall be 
one of the laft that fhall be called toaccount; and whilft’ 
the greater offenders are taken to tafk, I fhall have lei- 
fure to atnend; for, it would, methinks be againft rea- 
fon to profecute little inconveniences, whilft we are in- 
fected with the greater. As the phyfician, Philotimus, faid 


® This was a faying of the emperor Galba, ih his life by Suetonius, 
§, 9- lt muft be allowed here, eitber that Montaigne did not quote this 
from the original, or that his memory failed him; for, if he had 
meant the emperor Galba, he would not have called him, as he here 
does, one Galba of old. This is fo palpable, that in the edition of his E{-' 
fays, printed at Paris in 1602, by Abel l’Angelier, in that part of the - 
index referring to this paflage, care is taken to point out exprefsly, rhat 
the Galba here mentioned is to be diflinguifhed from the emperor of, 
this name. e 
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‘to one who prefented him his finger to drefs, and:who he 
perceived, both by his complexion and his breath, had an 
ulcer in his lungs: ‘ Friend,” faid he, ‘ this is nota 
“< time for you to be paring your nails *.” 
How flatefmen |. And yet | faw, fome years ago, a per- 
amufethepeo- fon whofe memory I have in-very great 
ple wiiile they efteem, who in the very height of our great 
moft abufe 5 : J h 
them. diforders, when there was neither law nor 
. juftice,nor magiftrate that performed his of- 
fice, any morethan there is now, publifhed Eknow not what 
pitiful reformations about cloaths, cookery, and chicanery 
in law. Thefe are amufements wherewith to feed a people 
that are ill ufed, to fhew that they are not totally forgot. 
Thofe others do the fame, who infift upen a ftrict pro- 
hibition of the forms of fpeaking, dances and games, 
to a people totally abandoned to all fort of execrable 
vices. It is no time to bathe and clean a man’s felf 
when he is feized with a violent fever, It is for the 
Spartiates only to fall tocombing and curling them- 
felves, when they ate .juft upon the point of running 
head-long into fome extreme danger of their life. 
Mocttione For my part, [ have yet a worfe cuftom, 
wiferandmore. that. if my fhoe go awry, I let my fhirt 
at -cpliSaeg and my cloak do fo too; I fcorn to mend 
profperity than : 
adverfity. myfelf by halves: when } am in a bad, 
| plight, I feed upon mifchief ; I abandon 
myfelf through defpair; let myfelf go towards the pre- 
cipice, and as the faying is, *. throw the helve after the 
“hatchet.” Tam obftinate in growing worfe, andthink my- 
felf no more worth my. own care; I am either good or 
ill throughout. It is a favour to me, that the defola- 
tion of this kingdom falls out ia the defolation of my. 
age + Tam lefs concerned that my ills be multiplied than 
that my goods be difturbed.. The words I utter in mif- 
fortune, are words of fpite. My courage fets up its 
briftles inftead of letting them down; and, contrary to. 
others, I am. more devout in good than evil fortune, 


* Plutarch in his treatife How to diftinguith the flatterer from the. 
friend, chap. 31. 
i E according 


- 
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according to the precept of Xenophon, if not according 
to his reafon, and am more ready to turn up my eyes to. 
heaven to return my thanks, thantocrave; J am more 
follicitous to improve my health when ‘I am well, than 
to recover it when | have loft it. Profperities are the 
fame difcipline and inftruétion to me, that adverfities 
and perfecutions are to others: as if good fortune were 
inconfiftent with a good confcience, men never grow good, 
but in ill fortune. Good fortune is to me a fingular ' 
{pur to modefty and moderation. Intreaty wins me, a 
menace checks me, favour makes me bend, fear ftiffens 
me oe | 

Amoneft human conditions thisis very Change pleafing 
common, viz. to be better pleafed with *°™*™ 
ftrange things than our own, and to love motion and 
change, 


Apfa dies ideo nos grato perluit haufty, 
Quod permutatis hora recurrit aquis *, 


The fun itfelf makes the more pleafant tour, 
Becaufe it changes horfes every hour. 


Ihave my fhare. Thofe who follow the other extreme 
by being pleafed-with themfelves ; who value what-they 
have above all the reft, and conclude no beauty can 
be greater than what they fee, if they are not wifer than 
we, are really more happy. I do not envy their wifdom, 
but their good fortune. This greedy appetite for new 
and unknown things makes me the more defirous of tra- 
vel: but many.more circumftances contribute toit, I: 
am. very willing to withdraw from the government of 
my family. There is, 1 confefs, a kind of convenience 
in commanding, though it were but ina barn, and to be 
obeyed by one’s fervants: but it is too uniform and lan- 
guifhing a pleafure, and is moreover of neceffity mixt_ 
with many vexatious thoughts; as one while the proverty 
and the oppreffion of your dependants; another, quar- 
* Petronius Arbiter, Epig. sii 
P2 rels 
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rels amongft neighbours: another while the incroach- 
ment they make upon you afflicts you ; 


: . Aut verberate grandine vinee, . 
Fundufque mendax,. arbore nune aquas 
Cu'pante, nunc torrentia argres | 
Sydera, nunc byemes iniquas *. 


Whether his vines be fmit with hail, 
Whether his promis’d harveft fail, 
|. Perfidious to his toil ; 
Whether his drooping trees complain 
» “Of angry winter’s chilling rain, 
Or ftars that parch the foil. 


and that God fcarce in fix months fends a feafon to the fa” 
tisfaétion of your bailiff ; but that if it ferves the vines? 
it hurts the meadows. 


Aut niniis torret fervoribus etherius fol, 
Aut fubiti perimunt imbres, gelideque pruine, 
Flabraque ventorum violento turbine vexant +. 


“Whether the fun, with its too feorching pow’rs, 
Bruns up the fruits, or clouds them drown with 
_ fhow’rs 5 

Or chill’d by to much fnow, they foon decay ; 
Or fudden whilwinds blow them all away. 


To which may be added, the new and neat-made fhoe 

of the man of old}, that hurts your foot; and that a 

ftranget does not underftand how much it cofts you, and 

what you contribute to maintain that fhew of order which 

feen in your family, and which perhaps you buy too 
care 


"© Horat. lib. iii. ode x. ver. 25. &c. + Lucret. lib. ¥. 


ver, 216, &c. } Plutarch’s fife of Pauls ZEmilius, chap. 3. 
eet 
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T came late to the government of a fa-  appe povern- 
mily. They whom nature fent into the ment ofa fa- 
world before me, eafed me of that trouble mily rag 
, : roublefome 
for along while: fothat { had already ta- than hard, and 
ken another turn more fuitable to my hu- ~ litte underftood 
: lies by our author, . 
mour; yet for fomuch as I have feen, it 
is’an employment more troublefome than difficult. Who- 
ever is capable of any thing elfe, will eafily be capable of 
that. Had I a mind to be rich, that way would feem too 
long; I had ferved my kings), a more profitable trafick, 
than any other. Since I pretend to nothing but the re- 
putation of having got nothing, as { have fquandered no- 
thing, conformable to the reft of my life, improper ei- 
ther todo good or ill of any moment; and that l only defire 
to rub on, I can do it thanks be to God, without any” 
great attention, At the wortt, always prevent poverty by 
keflening your expence: it is that which I make my great. 
concern, and to live within bounds before neceffity com-’ 
pels me: As to the reft, I have fufficiently fettled my 
thoughts to live upon lefs than I have, and to live con- 
tentedly. Non eftimatione cenfus, verum vittu, atque 
cultu, terminatur pecunie modus*. ** It is not by the va- 
“ Jue of our poffeffions, but by ourdiet and clothing thatour 
«* expences fhouldbe regulated.” My real need does not fo 
wholly take up ali have, but misfortune may faften her 
teeth without biting me to the quick. My prefence, as* 
contemptible as itis, and aslitt'e asl know of matters,” 
is of fervice in my domeftic affairs ; I employ myfelf in 
them, butit goes againftthegrain, confidering alfo, that’ 
while I burn my candle at one end by myfelf, the other’ 
end is not fpared, 


, 


* Cicer. Paradox. vi. cap, 2, Mere common fenfe demontftrates this 
to the loweit clafs of people, who when they fee a purfe-proud creatures,” 
ridicule him by faying: “ if he is forich, let him dine twice a day.” 
This, though a common farcafm (in France) contains a wile hint, very 
lirtle known to moft great men, who for want of it are engaged in em--. 
ploying one half of their lives to render the other wretched, 
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Thieieence uf Journeys do me no harm but only by 


travelling did their expence, which is great, and more 
im ata him than I am well able to bear ; being alway 
: IT. 


wont to travel with not only a neceflary, 
but 2 handfomeequipage. I muft make them fo much 
the fhorter and the fewer, and therein I {pend but the 
furplus, and what I have referved for fuch purpofe, de- 
laying and timing my motion till that beready. I defire 
not that the pleafure of going abroad fhould fpoil the 
pleafure of my being retired at home. On the contrary, 
I intend they fhall nourith and favour one another. For 
tune has affifted me in this, that fince my principal pro- 
feffion in this life, was to live at eafe, and rather to have 
nothing to do than too much, fhe has fpared me the 
neceflity of growing rich, to provide for a multitude of 
heirs. If there be not enough for one, of that whereof 
I had fo much plenty, at his peril be it; his imprudence 
will not deferye that I fhould with him any more. Every 
one, according to the example of Phocion, provides 
fufficiently for his children, who provides for them fo 
as they bear a refemblance to himfelf. I fhould by no 
means like of Crates’s way. He left his money in the 
hand of a banker, with this condition ; that if his child- 
ren were fools, he fhould then giye it to them ; if witty, 
he fhould then diftribute it to the foolith among the 
people, As if fools, for being lefs capable of living 
without riches, were more capable of ufing them. So 
it is that the damage which is occafioned by my abfence, 
feems not to deferve, fo long as 1 am able to fupport it,. 
that I fhould wave the occafions of diverting myfelf 
from that troublefome attendance. 

Dometic af- There is always fomething that goes 
Fairs are al- crofs. ‘The affairs one while of one houfe, 
were ren ng: and then of another, almoft diftract you. 
You pry ‘into every thing too neat; your perfpicacity 
hurts you here as well as in other things. I fteal 
away from oecafions of vexing myfelf, and turn from 
the knowledge of things that go amifs, and yet can-* 
not I fo order it, but that every hour I flumble at 
fomething or other that difpleafes me. And the tricks 
which 
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which they moft conceal from me,. are thofe that I beft 
know. Some there ate that a man himfelf muft help ta 
conceal, that they may do the Jefs mifchief. Vain vexa- 
tions, vain fometimes, but always vexatious. The {mall- 
eft and flighteft impediments are the moft piercing: and 
as finall letters moft tire the eves, fo do little affairs the 
moft diflurb us. A route of little ills more offend than 
the violence of any fingle one, how great foever. Dome- 
ftic thorns, the more numerous and delicate they are, 
they prick the deeper ; and without warning, éafily fur- 
prize us, when we leaft fufpect them. Iam no philo- 
fopher: Evils opprefs me according to their importance, 
and they import as much according to the form as the 
matter ; and very often more. I fee farther into them 
than the vulgar, yet 1 have more patience. Finally, they 
vex me, if they donot hurt me. Life is a tender thing, 
and eafily difturbed. Since my face looks a little more 
morole,- (nemo enim refiflit fibi cum ceperit impelli* : 
<¢ for no man recovers himfelf, after he once begins to 
* foop;)” for the moft trivial caufe imaginable, I irri- 
tate that humour, which afterwards nourifhes and ex- 
afperates itfelf of its own accord ; attracting and heap. 
jog up matter upon matter whereon to feed, 


s 


Stillicidé cafus lapidem cavat-+. 
A falling drop at laft will cave a ftone, 


Gutta cavat Jaxum ton vi, fed fepe cadendo, 


Thefe continual trickling drops corrode and prey upon 
me. Ordinary inconveniences are never light, they are 
‘continual and irreparable; and when they fpring from 
family-concerns are continual and infeparable. When 
1 confider my affairs at a diftance, and in grofs, I find, 
perhaps, becaufe my meinory is none of the beft, that 


® Seneca, epift. 13, + Lucret, lib, i, ver. 314+ 


Bi4 they 
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they , have improved hitherta beyond my. reafon: and 
reckoning. Methinks my revenue is greater than it is; 
the profperiry betrays me; but when I pry more_nar- 


rowly into the bufinefs, and fee how all things g9! {e- 
parately, 


Tum vero in curas animum diducimus omnes *. 


—— then my breaft 
Is with innumerable cares opprefs’d. 


I have a thoufand things to defire and to fear. To give 
them quite over is very eafy for me to do; but to look 
after them without trouble is very hard. It is a mifer- 
able thing to be in a place where every thing you fee 
employs and concerns you. And, I fancy that I more 
cheerfully enjoy the pleafures of another man’s houfe, 
and with freer and purer yelith. Diogenes +, according 
to my humour, anfwered him who afked what fort of 
wine he liked beft, ‘* that which is not my own,’ 

‘My father took a delight in bailing at 


veer “ou Montaigne, where he was born, and in 
building, or all the management of domettic affairs, I 


other pleafures 
sonia at love to follow his examples and rules ; 


and fhall engage thofe who are to fucceed 
me, as much as in me lies, to do the fame. Could I do 
better for him, I would; and am proud that his will is 
ftill performing 9 and acting by me. God forbid, that f 
fhould ever fail in any refemblance of life to fo good 
a father. As Ihave taken in hand to finith a certain 
old wall, “and to repair a ruinous piece of building, I 
have really done it more out of refpect to his defign, 
than’ to. my own fatisfaction; and am angry at imylelf, 
for being fo lazy that I have not proceeded further to 
finifh what he began in his houfe; and the more, be- 
caufe I am very likely to be the att poffeffor of my race, 
and to give the laft hand to it. For, as to my own pars 


* Virg. ZEn, lib, ve ver. 720. 
+ Diog, Laert. inthe life of Diogenes the Cynic. lib. vi. § 54 
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ticular application, neither this pleafure of building, 
which they fay is fo bewitching, nor hunting, nor gar- 
dens, ner the other pleafures of a retired life, are capable 
of giving me much amufement. And it is what I am 

“angry at myfelf for, as I am for all other opinions that 
are incommodious to me ; which I would not fo much- 
care to have vigorous and learned, as I would have them 
eafy and convenient for life. ‘They are true and found 
enough, if they are profitable and pleafing. Such as hear- 
ing me declare my ignorance in hufbandry, whifper in 
my ear, that it is out of difdain, that I neglect to know 
the inftruments of hufbandry, its feafon and order; how 
they cultivate my vines, how they graft, and to know 
the names and forms of herbs and fruit, and the dreff- 
‘ing the meat by which I live, with the names and prices 
of the fluffs I wear, becaufe I have fet my heart upon 
fome fublimer knowledge, hurt me in faying fo. This 
is folly, and rather ftupidity than glory; | had rather 
be.a good horfeman than a good logician. : 


Quin tu aliquid faltem potius quorum indiget ufus, 
Viminibus mollique paras detexere junco * ? 


x Mind rather what the wants of life demand ; 
To weaving willow twigs apply thy hand. 


We embarrafs our thoughts about the general concern, 
and about univerfal caufes and’ effects, which are very 
well carried on without us, and leave our own bufinefs 
behind, with the care of our own perfons, which are 
Hearer to us, than that of any man whatever. Now 
I am indeed for the moft part at home, and wifh to be 
better pleafed there than elfewhere. 


Sit mez fedes utinam fencfa, 
Sit modus laffo maris, &F viarum, 
Militieque +. 
¥ Virg. Eclog. ii, ver. 71. + Horat. lib. ii. ode 6, ver. 6. 
ey May 
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May that which was the Grecians feat | 
Afford my age a calm retreat; 

Be it my port of reft and eafe, 
From warfare, journeys, and rough feas. 


I know not whether or no I shall bring it about ; I ser 
with, that inftead of fome other parcel of his eftate, my 
father had configned to me the paffionate affection he had 
in his old age to his ceconomy. He was happy in that 
he could accommodate his defires to his fortune, and fa- 
tisfy himfelf with what he had.  State-philofophy »may . 
to much purpofe condemn the meannefs and ‘fterility of ~ 
“my employment, if Ican once come to relifh it as he did. 
Tam of opinion, that the moft honourable calling is to 
ierve the public, and tobe ufeful to many. Fruélus enim 
ingenii, DP virtutis, omnifque praftantie tum moximus acti 
pitur, quum in proximum quemque confertur *; “we reap 
_  moft advantage from wit, virtue, and all forts of merit, 
<< when every one of our neareft relations has a thare of 
<¢ it.” For my part, I quit all claim to it; partly out.of 
lazinefs, and partly out of confcience ; for where I fee 
the weight that lies upon fuch employments, I perceive 
alfo the little means ] have to contribute to them; and 
Plato, who wasa miafter in all political government, 
neverthelefs abftained from them. I content myfelf with 
enjoying the world without being perplexed with it, and 
only to live an irreproachable life, and fuch a one as may 
neither be a burden to myfelf, nor to any other. 

His with that he Never did any man more full and frees 
could abandon ly refign himfelf tothe care and govern- 
wut to Ne ment of a third perfon, than I would do, 
ise trufty had I any one to truft in. One of my 
friend. withes at this time would be, to have a 
fon-in-law that knew how to humour my old age, and 
to lull it afleep ; into whofe hands I might depofite the 
chief ‘and fole management and ufe of all my goods, 
that he might difpofe of them as I do, and get by them 
what I get, provided that he had a 1 heart truly emote 


* Cicera de Amicitia, cap. 19: 
and 
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nd friendly. But, what fhall we fay ?. we live in a world 
where loyalty in one’s own children is unknown. 

He that-has the charge of my purle up- yy. joved to re- 
on travel, has it purely, and without con-  pofe a confi- 
troul; fo that he might eafily deceive me  Serce in his do- 
in reckoning ; 3 and, if he is not a devil, I 1 
oblige him to be honeft, by fo entire a truft: multi fal- 
lere docuerunt, dum timent falli, © aliis jus peccandi fufpi- 
cando fecerunt ft. ‘* Many have taught others to deceive, 
“ by fearing to be deceived; and by fufpecting them, 
« have given them a handle to be unjutt, » The mott 
common fecurity I take of my people, is their ignorance: 
_ LT never fufpect any to be vicious, till I have found them 
fo, and repofe the moft confidence in the younger fort, 
who I think are leaft corrupted by bad examples. I 
had rather be told at two months end, that I have ex- 
pended four hundred crowns, than to have my ears din- 
ned every night with three, five, and feven; and yet I 
have fuffered as little as any body by this kind of larceny. 
It is true, | am willing enough not to know it; 1 do in 
fome fort in good earneft, harbour a kind of perplexed, 
uncertain knowledge of my money; for to a certain pro- 
portion, Iam content with room to doubt. One mutt 
Jeave a little for the infidelity or indifcretion ofa fervant: 
if we have enough in grofs to do our bufinefs, let the 
overplus of fortune’s liberality run a little more freely» 
at her mercy; it is the gleaners perquifite. After all, 
Ido not fo much value the fidelity of my people, as 
I contemn their injury. What a vile and ridiculous 
thing it is for a man to fet his heart on his money, to 
delight himfelf with handling and telling it! That is 
the way by which avarice makes its approaches. 

In eighteen years that I have had my 
eftate in my own hands, I could never pre- gor Ses 
vail with myfelf, either to infpeét my his own affairs - 
deeds, or my principal affairs, which by mere negli- 
ought of neceffity to pafs through my *°" 
knowledge and care, It is not a philofophical difdain of 


} Seneca, epift. 3. 
worldly 
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worldly and tranfitory things, My tafte is not refined 
to that degree ; and I value thear at leaft at what they 
are worth; but it is in truth an inexcufable and childifh 
Jazinefs and negligence. What would I not rather do 
than read a covenant, and fooner than be a flave to my 
own bufinefs, and totumble over a bundle of old mufty 
deeds > or; which is worfe, thofe of another man, as fo 
many do now a-days to get money? I grudge nothing. 
but care and trouble, and aim at nothing fo much as to 
be quite carelefs and indolent. I was much fitter, I 
believe, could it have been without obligation and tervi- 
tude, to have lived upon another man’s fortune: yet £ 
go not know, when [ examire it nearer, whether, ‘ac- 
cording to my humour, what I fuffer from my affairs 
and fervants, and domeftics, has not in it fomething 
more abject, troublefome,: and tormenting, than there 
would be in ferving a man better born than myfelf, whe 
would guide me with a gentle reip, anda little at my own 
eafe. Servitus chedientia eft fracti animt, et abjeéii, arbitrio 
carentis fuo*; <* fervitude is the obedience of a broken 
“¢ fpirit and an abject mind, wanting its own free-will:” 
Crates did worfe, who threw himfelf into 
Se aa a othe franchife of poverty, only to rid him-; 
felf of the inconveniencies and cares of his 
family. This is what I would not do; I hate poverty 
equally with pain; but I could be content to change the 
kind of life live for another that was meaner, and had. 
lefs bufinefs.. When abfent from home, I ftrip myfelf 
of all fuch thoughts; and would be lefs concerned. for 
the ruin of a tower, than ‘I am, when prefent, at the 
fall of a tile. My mind is eafily compofed when I am: 
at a diftanee, but fuffers as much as that of the meanetft: 
peafant at what happens in the place where 1 am. .The 
reths of my bridle being wrong placed, or a ftrap flap-» 
ping againft my-Jeg, wall put me out of humour a day 
together. [ raife my courage well enough againft ine) 
conyeniencies, lift up my eyes I cannot. 


* Cicero, paradox. v. Cap. 4 
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Senfus, 6 fuperi, fenfus. 
The fenfes! O ye gods, the fenfes ! 


T am at home refponfible for whatever goes amifs. Few 
matters, J {peak of .thofe of middle rank, as mine is, 
(and if there be any fuch, they are happy) can rely fo 
much upon another, but that great part of the burthen 
will lie upon their own fhoulders, ‘This takes much from 
my grace in entertaining ftrangers, fo that lL have per- 
haps detained fome rather out of expectation of a good 
dinner, than by my behaviour; and I lofe much of the 
pleafure [ ought to reap at my own houfe, from the vi- 
fits and company of my friends. The mott ridiculous 
carriage of a gentleman in his own houfe, is when he is 
buftling about the bufinefs of the family, whifpering 
one fervant, and frowning at another. It ought infen- 
fibly to flide on like a gentle ftream; and I think it 
equally unhandfome to talk much to their guefts of their 
entertainment, whether by way of bragging or excufe, 
I Jove order and cleanline(s, 


EF cantharus,  lany 
Ojtendunt mihi me*. 


Glaffes well rins’d, my table always grace, 
~ And difhes fhine, in which I fee my face. 


more than profufion : and at home have an exact regard 
to neceflity, little to outward fhew. If a footman falls 
to cuffs at another man’s houfe, or if a dith be fpilt, you 
only laugh at it. You fleep whilft the’ mafter of the 
houfe is {tating a bill of fare with bis fleward, for your 
next day’s entertainment. I {peak according as I do my- 
felf, efteeming neverthelefs good hufbandry in general, 
confidering how pleafant an amufement a quiet and 
happy management, carried regularly on, is to fome: 


- 


natures 2 


© Horat. lib. i, cpitt, 5. ver, a3, a4. 
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natures; and not willing to annex my own errors and 
inconveniencies to the thing, nor to contradict Plato, 
who looks upon it-as the mott pleafant employment for 
every one to do his own bufineis, without wrong to an- 
other. When I travel, I have nothing to care for but 
myfelf, and the laying out of my money ; which is dif- 
pofed of by one fingle precept. 

é Too many things are required to the 
Montaigne not raking it together, of which 1 have no no- 
hoard money, tion; in {pending it I underftand a little, 
— how and how to give my expences a reputa- 

0 lay it out. : O52 oe . rai ay A 

tion, which is indeed their principal ufe, 
But I rely too vainly upon this, which renders it un- 
equal and unfafhionable, and moreover immoderate, in 
both views. If it makes a fhow, if it ferve the turn, I 
indifcreetly let it run, and as indifcreetly tie up my purfe- 
firings if it does not fhine and pleafe me. Whatever it. 
be, whether art or nature, that imprints in us the con- 
dition. of living to pleafe others, it does us much more 
harm than good. We deprive ourfelves of our own pro- 
fit, to accommodate appearances to the common opi- 
nion. We care not fo much what our being is, as to 
ourfelves, and in reality, as what it is in the public ob- 
fervation. Even the talents of wit, and wifdom itfelf, 
feem fruitlefs to us, if only enjoyed by ourfelves, and 
if it produce not itfelf to the view and approbation of 
others. There is a fort of men whofe gold runs in 
clufters imperceptibly under-ground ; others expend it 
all in plates and leaves, fo that to the one a lard * is 
werth a crown, and others the reverfe: the world ef- 
teeming its ufe and value, according to the difplay of it. 
All curious folicitude about riches fmells of avarice: 
even the very difpofing of it with a too punctual and arti- 
ficial liberality, is not worth a painful thought. He that 
will order his expence to juft fo much, makes it too 
pinched and narrow. The faving or fpending money 
are of themfelves indifferent things, and receive no co+ 


* A piece of copper moiiey worth three farthings, 
lour 
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four of good or ill, but a to the application of 
the will. 

The other caufe that tempts me to The depraved 
thefe journeys, is a nonconformity to the —™orals of his 
conntry, an- 
prefent manners of our ftate; I could other motive o 
eafily put up with this corruption for the Montaigne’stra- 
fake of the public intereft, velingh 


pejoraque fecula ferré 
Temporibus, quorum feeleri non invenit ipfa 
Nomen, &F & nullo pofuit natura metallo * 


Worfe than the iron age, fo bad thefe times! 
Nature no metal hath to name our crimes. 


but not for my own. I ain in particular too much op- 
preffed. For in my neighbourhood’ we are of late, by 
the long licencioufnefs of our civil wars, pho old iw 
fo riotous a form of ftate, 


Quippe, ubi fas verfitm atque nefas T. 
Where impious mortals right and wrong confound, 


that in earneft, it is a wonder how it can fubfift. 


Armati terran exercent, femperque recentes 
Conveflare juvat predas, & vivere rapto \. 


With arms upon their backs they plow th’ foil, 
And their delight is to fubfift by {poil- 


Tn fine, I fee by our example, that the fociety of men’ 
is maintained and held together at any price: in- what 
condition foever they are placed they will {till clofe and 
ftick together, both moving and in heaps; as uneven: 


* Tuven. fat. rz. ver. 28, &c. 4 Geo. Jib, iver. 504. 
t Virg. Ain. lib, Fil, ver. 748, ; 
r bodies, 
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bodies, that fhuffled together without order, find of 
themfelves a means to unite and fettle one among an- 
other, often better than they could have been difpofed 
by art. King Philip muftered up a rabble of the moft- 
wicked and incorrigible rafcals he could pick out, and 
put them all together into a city he had caufed to be 
build for that purpofe*, which bore their name. Lf 
reckon that they even from the vices, ereéted a govern- 
ment amongft themfelves, and a commodious and jutt 
fociety. I fee not one action, either three, or an hun- 
dred, but manners, in common and received ufe, fo_ 
cruel, efpecially in inhumanity and treachery, which 
are to the the worft of all vices, that Ihave not the 
heart to think of them without horror; and almoft as 
much admire as I deteft them. The exercife of thefe 
notorious villanies carries as great figns of vigour and 
fortitude of mind, as of error and diforder. Neceffity 
reconciles and brings men together ; and this accidental 
union is afterwards cemented by itfelf into laws: for 
there have been as favage ones as any human opinion 
could conceive, which neverthelefs have maintained 
their body with as much health and length of life as 
any that Plato or Ariftotle could invent, And certainly, 
all thefe defcriptions of civil government feigned by 
art, are found to be ridiculous, and unfit for practice, 
The drift of alt Thefe great and tedious debates about 
difputes about _ the beft form of fociety, and the moft 
the beft form of  cgmmaodious rules to bind us, are debates 
government, . . 
only proper for the exercife of our wits ; 
as in the arts there are feveral fubje€ts which have 
their being in agitation and controverfy, and have no 
life but there. Such an idea of government might be 
of fome value in a new world; but. ours is a world 
ready made to our hands, and formed to certain cuf- 
toms.. We do not beget it as Pyrrha, or Cadmus did 
theirs. By what means foever we may claim the privi-. 
lege to fet it to rights, and give it a new form, Wwe cati 
hardly twift it from its wonted bent, but we fhall break 


* rlamgéwonsy or Rogues-town, Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. iv. cap. iz. 
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all... Solon being afked, whether he had eftablithed the 
beft laws he could for the Athenians; * yes,” faid he, “ of 
« thofe they could receive.” Varro excufes himfelf after 
the fame manner, that if they were to begin to write of 
religion, he would fay what he believed; but it being 
already received, he would write more according to ufance 
than nature. Not according to opinion, but in truth 
and reality, the beft and moft excellent government for 
every nation is that under which itis maintained. Its 
form and effential convenience depends upon cuftom. 
We are apt to be difpleafed at the prefent condition ; 
but I neverthelefs maintain, that to defire an oligarchy 
in a popular ftate, or another fort of government in mo- 
narchy than that already eftablifhed, is both vice and 
folly.* 


Ayme Peftat tel que tu le vois eftre ; 

S’il eft royal ayme la royauté, 

Sil eft de peu, ou bien communauté, 

Ayme Vauffi, car dieu t’y a faitt naiftre*. 


Approve the government, whate’er it be ; 
Ifregal, praife it in the firft degree ; 

’ Or if ’tis formed on democratic fway, 
Thou oweft ftill th’ allegiance to obey. 


So writ the good Monfieur de Pybrac, whom we have 
lately loft, a man of fo excellent a wit, fo found opi- 
nions, and fo fweet a behaviour. This lofs, and that 
at the fame time we have had of Monfieur de Foix, are 
of fo great importance to the crown, that I do not know 
whether there is another couple left in France worthy to 
fupply the room of thefe two Gafcons for fincerity and 
wifdom, in our king’s council. They were both great 
geniufes, and certainly, according to the age, rare and 
excellent, each of them in his way. But what deftiny 
was it placed in thefetimes, men fo remote from, and fo 
difproportioned to, our corruptions and inteftinetumults ? 


* Pybrac aux quadrins, 


Vor, III. Oe Nothing. 
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Nothing i: is more 
dangerous toa _ innovation : Fahiage only gives’ “form to 


vis ia? 


ftate than a _juttice and Rate When mt pink is 


"ag change.) -- 


left tidy catty Us too far from, our i Wenge and (ptin- 
ciples : but to undertake to new mould fo great a mats, 
and to change the foundation’ of fo vaft'a “building, is 
for them to do, who to make clean, rub all ‘out’; who 
are for reforming particular defects by an ‘univerfal con-! 
fafion, ‘and for curing difeafes by death : non, tam comm+ 
tandarum quam evertendarum rerivs cupidi #5 & not fo de-’ 
<¢ firous of changing, as of overthrowing things. et he* 
world is incapable to cure itfelf sand fo impatient of any’ 
thing that prefles it, that it thinks of nothing but difen-" 
gaging itfelf, coft whaed at will. We fee by. a thoufand 
examples, that it ordinarily cures itfelf | to its coft! the 
difcharge of a prefent evil is no-cure, if there be not a 
general amendment .of conditioa. ‘The furgeon’s s end 
is. not to deadeni the bad‘ flefh, which is bat the bégin- 
ning of his cure; his.view is likewife.t to fill up the wound 
with natural flefh, and to reftore,the member to its due 
fate. Whoever only propofes. to. himfelf ‘ to, remove 
_ that which offends; him, falls. fhort,, for, good, does not 
neceflarily fucceed evil; another evil may fucceed, and 
a worfe, as happened. to Cefar’s, ins, who broug ght, 
the republic . a fuch a pals, ph 7 had. reafon toyre-, 
pent their having a:hand in it... The fame has’ fince: hap- 
pened to feveral others, eyen: down, to Our, owntimes. 
The French, my contemporaries, know it well enough. 
All great changes fhake and diforder a ftate. : 
seawsle ‘Whoever would aim dire@ty at a cure, 
inftance ofthe . 20d confider of it before he began, would 
difficulty that not be fo earneft.to.attempt it. Pacuvius 
facial. bak Calavius correctedthe vice of this proceed= 
ftate, ing by a notable example. His fellow-ci- 
tizens having mutinied againft theirmagif- 
. trates, he being a man of great authority in the city ‘of 


ye * Cicer. Offic, lib ii. cap, I. F 
‘ ; * Capua, 


wm Bay 
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-Capua,, found means’ one day to fhut up the fenatoré in 
the palace, and calling the people together i in the fquare, 
he told them, that the day. was now come, wherein they 
were at full liberty to revenge themfelves on the tyrants, 
by whom they had been fo long oppreffed ; and whom he 
had now all alone, and difarmed at his mercy :" advifing 
alfo, that they would call them out feverally by lot ;- and 
particularly determine of each ; caufing whatever fhould 
be decreed to be immediately executed *; with this cau- 
tlon that they fhould at the fame inftant depute fome 
Honeft man in the place of him that was condemned to 
the end there might be no vacancy in the fenate. They 
had no fooner heard the name of one fenator, but a cla+ 
mor of univerfal diflike was raifed againft him. I fee, 
fays Pacuvius, that this,man munft, be put out; he is a 
wicked fellow, let. us look out a good. one in, his Toom : 
immediately there was a profound filence, every one be- 
ing at a ftand whom to choofe,’ But-one,':moreinipu- 
dent than the reft; having: named! his: man,:there-arofe 
yet a greater confent of Voices againfthim, an hundred 
imperfections being laid to his charge; and ‘as many jut 
reafons. prefently givemfor rejecting him. Thefe contra: 
dictory humours growing hot, itfared fill worfe with 
the fecond fenator and the third, théré being as) much 
difagreement in the election. of the new, as. there was 
confent inthe putting out of the old. , In the end,. grows, 
ing. weary of this buitle to no purpote; they, began fome, 
one way, and fome.another, ‘to fteal/out of the aflembly.;. 
every one bearing this refolution in his mind, that.the 
- oldeft and ; beft ‘known evil was: ever nioré fapportabley 


than one, that was new and untried: kes > 
i Sodscamenity: 
‘To fee how miferably we are tornin | fand their 
; growiid though ~ 
pieces: f Sloot vin Méfy much 
For. what have we not done} po) fhattered. 


we ade 


~ & 


* Allthis is mentioned in Titus Livius libs xxiii. Caps22 34 and touched 
asi titink, by’a mafterly hand. 
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Ebeu cicatricum, €9 feeleris pudet, = =.» - 
Fratrumque: quid nos dura refugimus 
_ Altas ? quid intatium nefafti 
_ Liquimus ? Unde manus juventus 
Metu deorum continuit ? Quibus . 
Pepercit aris *? 


Alas! the thamelefs fcars! the guilty deeds, 

When by a brother’s hand a brother bleeds ! 

What crimes have we, a harden’d age, not dar’d > 
What facred altars have our rafh youth fpar’d ? t 
Not by the feat of heaven’s wrath debarr’d. 


I do not prefently conclude in the ftyle of a prophet, 


ipfa fi velit falus, 
Servare prorfus non poteft banc familiam +~. 


This family does fo behave 
That providence them cannot fave. 


We ate not however perhaps at the laft gafp. The pre- 
fervation of ftates is a thing that’ in all Jikelthood far- 
pafles: our underftanding. A civil government, is, -as 
Plato fays, a mighty thing, and fo hatd to be diffolved, 
that it holds out many times againft mortal and inteftine 
difeafes; againft the injury of unjuft laws, againft ty- 
ranniy,; the extravagance and ignorance of magiftratés, 
and the licentioufnefs‘and fedition of the people. We 
compare ourfelves in all our fortunes to what is above 
us, and ftill look towards our betters: But let us mea- 
fure ourfelves with what is below us, there is no one fo 
miferable but he may find a thoufand examples that will 
adminifter conlofation to him. It is our vice that we 
_ more unwillingly look upon what is above, than wil- 
lingly on what is below us; and Solon was ufed to fay, 


@ Hor. lib, i, ode 35. ver. 33. + Ter. Adel, act. 4, fcene 7-ver, 43. 
that 
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that were we to make a heap of all evils together, there 
is no perfon who would not rather choofe to bear with 
thofe which he fuffers,. than to come to an equal divifion 
with all other men from that heap, and take his particu- 
lar fhare. Our government is indeed fick, but there have 
been others ficker, without dying. T he gods play at 
tennis with us, and bandy us eyery wave Enim vero dit 
#05 homines quafi pilas babent *. 

The ftars have fatally deftined the fate Witnefs the 
of Rome foran example of whattheycould Roman empire, 
do in this kind : in i¢ are comprized all the 3nd its divers, 

* TOrms. 

forms and adventures that concern a ftate; 
all that order or diforder, good or evil fortune can do. 
Who then can defpair of his condition, feeing the fhocks 
and commotions wherewith fhe was toft, and and yet fup- 
ported them aJl? If the extent of dominion be the 
health of a ftate, which I by no means think itis, (and 
Tfocrates pleafes me, when he inftru€ts Nicocles not to 
envy princes who have large dominions +, but them who 
know how to prefervejthofe that fall into their hands) that 
of Rome was never fo found, as when it was moft fick : 
the worft of her forms was the moft fortunate. A man 
can hardly difcern any image of government under the 
firft emperors ; it was the moft horrible and grofs_con- 
fufion that can be imagined, It fupported it notwith- 
ftanding, and therein continued, preferving a monarchy 
not limited within its own bounds, but fo many nations, 


fo differing, fo remote, fo ill-affected, fo irregularly 


commanded, and fo unjuftly conquered. 


nec gentibus ullis. 
_Commodat in populum, terre pelagique potentem, 
Invidiam fortuna fuam *. 


N o foreign potentates did fortune yet 
Infpire with envy againft Rome fo great, 
That over kingdoms, and their mighty kings, 
O’er land and {eas fhe-ftretch’d her.eagle’s wings.” 


a The words of Plautus in his prologue to the Captives, ver. 22. 
¢ Ifocrates ad Nicoclem, p. 34. t Lucan, lib, i, ver. 82. 
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Ehery thing that totters does not tumble, The contex- 
ture.of fo great a body holds by more’ nails than one. -" Et, 
holds ‘even by ‘its antiquity, ‘like old” biiildings, from. 
which the foundations are worn ‘away by time, P without’ 
rough-caft or mortar, which yet ive ma aol ks them- 
ie by their own weighs ; fear 


4 : 
vat 


nec fio" validis radiibus havens, 

‘Pondire tuba Ay Loe 
Like anole lofty Sift ie nearer . , 
Great cong’rors pols, and facred trophies bore.’ ‘ 


nisnatie : t Mocevirde, to difcover only the flank’ 
veryrationally «| and. ‘the graff, is not the right way. In 
concludes from order to judge of the fecurity of a place, it 
the general cor- ie : 
ruption of the muft be examined which way approaches 
ftates of Eu- © can be made to it, and in what condition 
rope ARE ooloy . the-affailant is. Few veffels fink with their 
able to ftand own weight, and without fome exterior 
hep ae «violence: Let us caft our eyes where we” 
“will; every thing about us totters ; look. 
into” oA the ereat fates; both of chriftendom and elfe- 
where, that are known to us, you will there fee evident 
menaces of alteration and ruin. 


Et fua fant illis wadetbaodtas parque per omnes 
Tempejias. 


They all promifcuous in misfortunes fhare, 
And the rude tempeft rages everywhere. 


Aftrologers may very well.as they do, warn us of great reyo- 
lutions, and approaching changes: their ftarry. prophefies 
are prefent and palpable, they need notlook up to heaven 
to foretel this.. There is not only confolation to be extraét- 
ed from this univerfal combination of ills and menaces, 


*. Lucan, lib. i. ver. 138, Virg. Bneid, 11. 


but 
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but moreover, fome hopes, of the continuation. of our 
ftate.; forafmuch as naturally nothing falls, where all 
dati: An univerfal ficknefs is particular health > con- 
formity is an enemy. to diffolution. » For my part, I de- 
{pair not, and fancy that I difcover ways to fave us. 


Deus bee fortaffe benigna 
Reducet in fedem vice *. 


The gods perhaps with gracious on 
Will foon reftore the happy day. . 


Who knows but that God will have it happen, as in 
hhuman bodies that are purged, and recover a better 
flate of health by long and grievous maladies? What 
weighs the moft with me, is, that in reckoning the 
fymptoms of our ill, Lfee as many natural ones, and 
fuch as heaven fends us, and that are properly its own, 
as of thofe that are owing to. our irregularity and im; 
prudence. Thevery ftars feem to declare, that we have 
continued long enough, and beyond the ordinary term: 
and this alfo afflicts | me, that the neareft mifchief which 
threatens us, is, not an alteration in the entire and folid 
mafs, but its diffipation and divulfion; the greateit of 
all our fears. 
I moreover fear, Jeft in sitet, ravings Repaid aut 

of mine, the treachery of my memory, . agreeable. 
fhould through: inadvertence make me 

. ‘write the fame thing twice. I hate to examine myfelf; 
and never review; bur with: an ill-will, what has once 
efeaped my pen: I here fet down nothing new of in- 
ftraction.. Thefe are common. thoughts.; and having 
perhaps.conceived them an hundred times, Lam afraid 1 
have fet them down fomewhere elfealready, Repetition 
i8?every ‘where difguiting, though it were’ in Homer; 
‘sat much ‘more! in things that) have only a fuperficial 
and tranfjtory “thew. I ‘do not love inculcation, even 


 # Horat. Epod. ode 13. ver. 105 


Q4 Be ‘tn 
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in ufeful things, as in Seneca. Neither the cuftom of 
the Stoical fchool, to repeat upon every fubject at 
length, the general principles and fuppofitions, and al- 
ways to advance common and univertal reafons, 


Our author's ih. 
treacherous My memory grows worfe every day : 


memory. 


Pocula Letheos ut fi ducentia fomnos 
Arente fauce traxerim. 


Apt to let flip my argument or theme, 
As if I had drank deep of Lethe’s ftream. 


‘Though hitherto, thanks be to God, no difficulty has 
happened ; and though others feek time and opportu- 
nity to think of what they have to fay, I muft for the 
future avoid all fuch preparation, for fear of tying my- 
felf to fome indifpenfable obligation.. To be tied and 
bound to a thing, and to depend upon fo weak an in- 
ftrument as mv memory, puts me quite out: I never 
read this following ftory, but I .am offended at it with 
a proper and natural refentment. Lynceftes, accufed of 
‘confpiracy againft Alexander, the day that he was 
brought before the army, according to cuftom, to be 
heard what he could fay for himfelf, had prepared a 
ftudied fpeech +, of which, with hefitation and tremb- 
ling he pronounced fome words; but {till more per- 
plexed, whilft he was ftrugeling with his memory, and 
recollecting what he had to fay, the foldiers who were 
neareft levelled their pikes at him, and killed him, look- 
- ing upon him as guilty. His aftonifhment and filence 
they judged as a confeffon. For having had fo much 
- Jeifure to prepare himfelf in prifon, they concluded that 
‘it was not his merhory that~failed him, but that his 
confcience hampered his tongue, and ftopped his fpeech, 
This was very juftly inferred, The place, the fpetta- 
tors, and the expectation, aftonifh him, even at the 


_ * Horat, Epod. ode xiv. ver... + Q Curt, lib, vii. cap. 1. 
time, 
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time, when it was incumbent on him to fpeak the beft 
he could, ‘What can a man do, when his life is de- 
pendant on his oratory ? f 

For my part, the very being tied to yen when he 
what I am to fay is enough to make me __ had learnt a 
lofe hold of it. When 1 wholly commit ‘Pech by hearts 
and refer myfelf to my memory, I lay fo much ftrefs 
upon it, that it finks under me, and ftartles at the bur- 
then. So much as I truft to it, fo much do I put my- 
felf out of my own power, even fo as to know what 
countenance to put on; and have been fometimes very 
much put to it to conceal the flavery wherein I was 
fhackled ; when at the time my defign was to manifeft 
in {peaking a perfect negligence both of face and accent, 
and to fhew cafual and unpremeditated motions, as rifing 
from prefent occafions ; chufing rather to fay nothing to 
the purpofe, than to fhew that I came prepared to fpeak 
well ; a thing efpecially unbecoming a man of my pro- 
feffion, and a thing of too great obligation upon him 
that cannot retain much; the preparation is far fhort of 
producing the expected effect. A man oft flrips 
himfelf to his doublet to leap no further than he would 
have done in his gown. Ni¢bil eft bis qui placere volunt, 
tam adverfarium, quam expetlatio™ , ‘* nothing is fo mor- 
<¢ tifying to thofe who are defirous to pleafe,’ as _raifing 
<< an expectation of them before-hand.” It is recorded 
of the orator Curio}, that when he propofed the divi- 
fion of his oration into three or four parts, it often hap- 
pened, either that he forgot fome one, or added one or 
two more. I have always avoided falling into this in- 
convenience, out of a hatred to thefe promifes and pre- 
fcriptions,- not only from a diftruft of my memory, but 
alfo becaufe this method relifhes too much of the artift. 
Simpliciora militares decent. It is enough that in the mind 
‘J am in at prefent, I will never more take upon me to 
{peak in a place of refpect; for as to fpeaking, when a 
man reads his fpeech, befides that it isvery abfurd, it is 
a mighty difadvantage to thofe who naturally could give 


* Cic. Acad. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
+ Cicero in lib, de claris Oratoribus, cap, 60. ot 


it 
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ita grace by action ;' and much lefs will I throw myfelf 
upon the mercy of ‘my. préfent invention ; it is heavy 
and perplext, and fuch as would’ never fetta me in 
fudden and.amportant neeeffities. 
vsinke saan Permit, reader, this Effay its courfé 
nero ee alfo, ‘and this third fitting*to finith the 
additions to'his  reft of my picture, ‘add, but I correé& 
peri not; firft, becaufe I cbiiedives that a man 
» having once made a transfer of bis Ja+ 
bouts tothe world, itas’ho’ farther right to them; let 
him do better if He can in fome new undertaking, but 
not adtilterate what he has already fold; of fuch dealers 
nothing fhould be bought till after they are dead: let 
them well confider what they do, before they produce 
them to the light. Who haftens them? My book 1s 
always the fame, faving that upon every new edition; 
(that the buyer may not go away quite empty handed) 
I take the liberty to add as it were by an il jointed in- 
laying, fome few fupernumerary things: “They are no 
other’ but over-weight, that do not disfigure the primi- 
tive form of thofe Effays, but by a little ambitious fub- 
tility, give a kind of particular repute to every one that 
follows. From thence however there will eafily happen 
fome tranfpofition of chronology; my ftoriés taking place 
according to their fitnefs, and not always according to 
the age. Secondly, becaufe that for what concerns my- 
felf, | fear to lofe by the change: my underftanding 
does not always go forward, it goes backward too. I 
do not much lefs fufpect my fancies for being the fe- 
cond or third, than for being the firft, either prefent, 
or paft ; we oft correct ourfelves as foolifhly as we do~ 
others. I ath grown older by a great many years fince 
my firft ‘publications; which were in the year 1580: 
but I very much doubt whether] am grown an inch the 
wifer, I now, and Panon, ‘are two fevéral'perfons 5 but 
whether the better, how or anon, I am not able to de- 
termine. - It were a fine thing to be old, if we only tra- 
welled towards: improvement’; but ‘it is a drunken, 
ftumbling, reeling, ill-favoured motion, like, that ,of . 
reeds, which the air cafually waves to.and-fro:as.it lifts. 
Antiochus 
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_ Antiochus had in his youth written site 
ftrenuoufly i in favour of the Academy *, Stele cet 
but in his old age he wrote as much. retted by, hime. 
_apainft it: which of thefe two foever I Ba Sipe 

fhould follow, would not he be ftill An- ore 

tiochus > After having eftablifhed the incertainty,’ to 
go about to eftablith the certainty of human opinions, 
was it not to eftablifh doubt, and not certainty, and to 
promife, that had-he yet anothet age to live, he would 
be always upon terms of altering his Judement, not fo 
much for the better, as for fomething elfe? .The pub- 
lic favour has given me a little more confidence than ; 
expected ; but’ what I moft fear, is, left I fhould glu 
the world with my writings : I had rather of the ~ 
fpur my reader than tire him: as a learned man of 
my time has done. Praife is always pleafing, let it. 
come from whom, or upon what account it will; yet 
ought a man to underftand why he is commended, that: 
he may be felf-confiftent. The vulgar. and common 
efteem is feldom right ; ; and I am miftaken, if amongtt 
the writings of my time, the worft are not thofe which 
have moft gained the popular applaufe, For my part, 
I return my thanks to thofe good-natured men, who are 
pleafed to take my weak endeavours in good part. _ The. 
faults of the workmanfhip are no where fo apparent, as 
in a matter which of itfelf has no recommendation. 
Blame me not, reader, for thofe that flip in here, by. 
the fancy or inadvertency of others ; every hand, every, 
artizan, contribute their own materials. . I neither con-; 
cern myfelf with orthography (and only direct if after: 
the old’ way) nor pointing, being very 
inexpert both in the one and the "Ornet. pages sak 
Where they wholly break the fenfe, lam _ 4efpifed. 
very little concerned, for they at leaft difcharge me; but. 
where’ they fabftitute a falfe-one, as they fo, often do, 
and wreft me to their conception, they ruin me... When. 
the fentence neverthelefs is not {trong enough in, propor- 
tion to my poor ability, a civil perfon ought to Fale A if. 


7 


® Cicer. Acad, Queft: lib. iv, cap. 22, 
as 
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as none of mine, Whoever knows how lazy Lam, and 
how indulgent to my own humour, will eafily believe 
that I had rather write as many more Effays, than be 
tied to revife*thefe for fo puerile a correction. — 

1 etaicieeii I was faying elfewhere, that being 
much expofed at planted in the deepeft mine of this new 
bis own houfeto metal, i. e. the very center of this new 
the infults of his Tis . 

neighbours dar- eligion, I am not only deprived of any 
ing the civil preat familiarity with men of other kind 
el of manners than my own, and of other 
opinions, by which they hold together, as by a tie that 
fuperfedes all other obligations ; but I even do not. live 
without danger, amongft men to whom. all things are 
equally lawful, and of whom the moft part cannot of- 
fend the laws more than they have already done; from 
whence the greateft degree of licentioufnefs does pro- 
ceed. All the particular circumftances refpecting me 
being confidered, I do not find one man of my country, 
who pays fo dear for the defence of our laws both in 
eoft and damages (to ufe the phrafe of the lawyers) as 
myfelf. And fome there are who brag of their ardor 
and zeal, that if things were juftly weighed, do much 
Tefs than I. My houfe, as one that has ever ever been 
frée to all comers, and at the fervice of all, (for I could 
never be induced to make a garrifon of it, which is moft 
defired when the war is fartheft off ) has fufficiently me- 
rited the popular regard, fo that it would be a hard mate. 
ter to infult over me upon my own dung-hill; and I 
look upon it as a wonderful and exemplary thing, that 
it yet continues a virgin free from klood and plunder 
during fo long a ftorm, and fo many. revolutions and 
tumults in the neighbourhood, For to confefs the truth, 
it had been poffible enough, for a man of my com- 
plexion, to have quitted any one conftant and continued. 
form whatever. But the invafions and incurfions, alte- 
rations and vifficitudes of fortune round about me, have 
hitherto more exafperated than mollified the humour of 
the country, and involve me in frefh difficulties and 
dangers that are invincible, : 


J efcape 
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- Lefcape, it is.true, but am troubled  yowaifagree 
that it is more by chance, and fomething able this fort of 
of my own prudence, than by juftice, and gependancy Rar 
am not fatisfied to be out of the protection ; 
of the laws, and under. any other fafe-guard than theirs. , 
As matters ftand, I live above one half by the favour of. 
others, which is an untoward obligation. I do not like 
to owe my fafety either to the generofity or affection of 
great perfons, who concur in my legality and liberty, or 
to the obliging manners of my predeceffors, or my own. 
For what if I was another kind of man? If my deport- 
ment, and the franknefs of my converfation oblige my 
neighbours or relations, it is cruel that they fhould ac- 
‘quit themfelves of that obligation, in only permitting 
me.to live; and that they fhould fay, ‘* we allow him” 
“« the free liberty of having divine fervice read in his 
<< own private chapel, all the churches round about be-~ 
‘¢ ing deftroyed, and grant him the ufe of his goods, 
*¢ and the fruition of his life, as one that protects our 
** wives and cattle in time of need.” For pycurgus the - 
my houfe has for many defcents fhared in __ general truftee 
the. reputation of Lycurgus, the Athe- jor al his fel- 
nian, who was the general truftee and , 
treafurer of his fellow-citizens*. . Now I am clearly of. 
opinion, that a man fhould live by his own right and. 
authority, and not either by recompence or favour. 
How many gallant men have rather chofe to lofe life, 
than to owe it? I hate to fubjeét myfelf to any fort of 
obligation, ‘but above all, to the dues of honour. I 
think nothing fo expenfive to me as what is given me, 
and that becaufe my will lies at pawn under the title of. 
gratitude, and more willingly accept of offices that are 
to be fold; being really of opinion, that for the laft I 
give nothing but money, but for the other I give myfelf. 

The tie that holds me by the laws of | The obligations. 
courtefy, binds me, I thimk, more than of probity, as 
that of legal conftraint; and I am much ay hy ata 
more at eafe when bound by a fcrivener, obferved. 


* Plutarch, in the Lives of the ten Orators, of whom Lycurgus was 
the feyenth, chap. 1. 


than 
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than.by myfelf. Is it’ not’ reafon ‘that my conftience 
fhould be much. more engaged: when’ men fimply rely’ 
upon it >. In a bond, my faith owes-nothing becaufe it 
has nothing lent‘it.’” Let them truft to ‘the faith and fe- 
curity they have taken, which is*not mine; I had much’ 
rather break the wall of a prifony and the laws’ them+ 
felves; than my probity and word: Iam nice, even to’ 
fuperftition, in keeping my promifes, and therefore up-' 
oi all cecafions havea care’ to make’ them uncertain 
atid conditional. ‘To thofe of no great moment, TI add 
the jealoufy of my own rule to make it Weight’; it ‘racks’ 
and oppreffes me with its own intereft. Even’ in’ a¢- 
tions that are wholly my own, and free, if J} once fay 
it; I conceive that I have bound myfelf, and that de- 
livering it to’ the knowlédge of another, I have ‘pofi~ 
tively ‘enjoined -it ‘to ‘my own performance. Methinks 
I promife it, ‘if I but fay it, and therefore am ‘not apt 
to fay much of that kind. The fentence that T“pafs 
upon ‘myfelfi is {harper and more fevére than’ that of 
a judge, who only ‘confiders it in the'light of a common 
obligation’; but’ my confcience looks’ upon‘ it with \a’ 
moré,fevere and penetrating eye. I ‘lag’in’ thofe’ duties 
to which I fhould' be’ compelled if’ T° didnot go! «Hoc 
ipfum ‘ita’ juftum ct quod vette fit, ff of voluntarium * ; 
*¢ even that which is well done, is’ only juft, when it 
«64g voluntary.” If the a€tion has not fome fplendor of 
liberty; it has neither grace nor honour. - dhe Ty 


* Quod me jus cogit, Vix voluntate impetrent +.” 
That which the laws have power to conftrain, 


_ They from my will would hardly e’er obtain, 


ti te) 


Where neceflity draws me, I love to let my will take’ 
its own courfe. Quia quicquid imperio cogilur, exigenti 
magis quam preftanti acceptum refertur ; ‘* for whatever 1s. 


® Cicero de Offic. libs. cap. 9. A 
Ter, Adel. a& iii. fcene 5. ver. 44. of Dacier’s edit. | 


* coms 
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esreeinipelica by power, is more’ afcribed to, him that 
*¢ exaéts, than to ‘him’ that’ performs it.’ > Nfid know 
fome who follow this rule, even to injuftice, who will 
fooner give than reftore, *fooner lend than’ pay,, and will 
do thofe the leaft'good to whom they are mott obliged. 
I‘am of a quite contrary humour. BIR dpe 

-I fo much love to difengage and re-' fo, Or 
leafe myfelf, that I pins (orivldases* ‘hated to be obi 
looked upon the ingratitude, affronts, Wee he 

oes ECE RE s : * dought it an 
and indignities which 1. have received advantage to-be 
from thofe, to whom either by nature _ difengaged from 
or accident I was bound in fome duty cay Bean 
of friendfhip, as an advantage to me,» their ingrati- 
taking this occafion of their ill-ufage ‘We 
for an acquittance and difcharge of fo much of my 
debt: © And though I ftill continue to pay them alb'the: 
apparent offices of common civility, I notwithftandine 
find myfelf very {paring of doing that upon the account 
of juftice, which I did upon the feote of affe@tion, and? 
am a little eafed of my former attention aid folicitude by: 
my inward will. Ef prudentis fapinere ut carfum, fic 
impetum ‘benevolentie *; ‘itis the patt of a’ wife man 
“* to keep’as tight a curb upon the heat of his’ friend= 
“fhip, as upon the fury of’his horfe 3? my friendthip- 
being too urging and prefing where’ I’ take, at leaft, 
for a man who loves, not'to be importuned. And this 
hufbanding my’ friendthip ferves me fot a fort ‘of corfo- 
lation in ‘the imperfections of thofe with whom I afi 
concerned. Iam forry they are the lefs to be: valued 
for i it, but fo it is, that I alfo diminith i ‘ig my applica- 
‘tion and engagement towards them.’ I approve of a 
man -that is the le(s fond of his child fot having !a feald- 
head or being crooked, and not only when he is‘ ifs 
natured, but alfo when he is unhappy and bafe-bora, 
(for God hiavelf has'made abatement from his’ value 
afid natural eitimation) provided he carry himfelf in 
this coldnefS of affection with moderation and exact 
jattice: Proximity lefféns not defects with rife, but 
rather makes them greater. 

*-Cicero de Amicitia, cap.'17;- 


1. ge | After 
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fe re After all, according to what I under-» 
Why he is for : 5 . 3 
difpenfing with ftand in the fcience of benefits and ac- 
his acknow- knowledgement (which is a fubtle fci- 
ps A Ne ence, and of great ufe) 1 know no per- 
fon whatever more free and lefs indebted 
than I am at this hour. What I do’ owe, is fimply to 
common and natural obligations; as to any thing elfe, 


no man is more abfolutely clear, 


ed 


nec funt mibi nota potentum 


Munera *. ——— 


Nor did I e’er take gifts from men in pow’r. 


Princes give me enough, if they take nothing from me $ 
and do me good enough, if they do me no harm : that is 
all I afk of them, Oh, how am I obliged to Almighty 
God, who has been pleafed that I fhould receive all I 
have, immediately from his bounty, and particularly 
referved all my obligation to himfelf! How earneftly 
do I beg of his divine mercy, that I may never owe 
real thanks to any one! O happy liberty wherein I 
have hitherto lived! May it continue with me to 
the laft. I endeavour to have no abfolute need of 
any one. Jn me omnis fpes of mibit; “ all my 
*‘ hope is in myfelf.” This is what every one may 
be able to place in himfelf, but more eafily they whom 
God has fheltered from natural and urgent neceffi- 
ties. It is a wretched and dangerous thing to depend 
upon another. Ourfelves, on whom is our moft juft and 
fafeft dependance, are not fufficiently affured. I have 
nothing mine but myfelf, and yet the poffeffion is in part 
defective and borrowed. I fortify myfelf both in cou- 
rage, which is the ftrongeft affiftant {, and alfo in for» 
tune, 


* Virg. ZEn. lib, xii. ver. 519. t+ Ter. Adelph. aé& iii, fc. 5. ver. 9. 
{In the fourth edition of 1588, when this third volume was firft publithed, 
Montaigne only fays, ** I cultivate and enlarge my(felf with all the care I 
can, that I may haye wherewithal to fatisfy me. when I am by all 
** abandoned, 
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tune, therein to fatisfy myfelf, though every thing elfe 
fhould forfake me.  Eleus Hippias. * not only furnithed 
himfelf with fcience, that he might at need’ cheatfully 
retire from all other company to enjoy the Mufes, nor 
with the knowledge of philofophy only to teach: his foul 
to be contented with it, and bravely to fubfift without ex- 
ternal conveniencies, when fate would have it fo; he 
was, befides, fo curious as to learn cookery, -to fhave 
himfelf, to make his own cloaths, his own fhoes and 
drawers; and, ‘as far as pofible to rely upon himfelf, and: 
to fhift without the affiftance of others. A mah more 
freely and. chearfully enjoys borrowed conveyiéncies, 
when it isnot an enjoyment forced and cotiftrained by ne- 
neffity,' and when aman has in his own will and fortune 
wherewith to live without them. I know myfelf very 
well, But I can hardly expect to meet with fuch pure 
generofity, fuch free and. frank hofpitality from any 
perfon, as would-not appear to me unhandfome, tyran- 
nical, and tainted with reproach, if neceffity had reduc- 
ed meto it. As giving is an ambitious quality and pre- 
rogative, fo is accepting a quality of fubmiffien. — Wit- 
nefs the injurious and quarrelfome refufal that Bajazet’ 


*‘abandoned.” It is my opinion that it would have been bef if he had! 
ftopped there; becaufe “ for a man to arm himfelf with courage fo as to 
*¢ be contented though he fhould be on all fides abandoned,”is the greateft 
effort that man is capable of. Nor‘is this point attainable but by praétice, 
which whoever has once arrived to; he has nothing more to-do but to 
perfift in it, in order tobe heltered from the infults of fortune. Nowto 
add after this “ to fortify him(elfin fortune,” &cs is reducing the firft ~ 
thougbtto nothing, or making a diftinGion where in fa& there is mone. 
This criticiim does not appear, to me to be too refined; if it be, I con- 
fent that it may not have a place in any future edition of Montaicne’s 


eflays. — 


> 

* Eleus Hippias made his boaft at the Olympic games, that there was 
nothing in asy art of which he was ignorant, not only of. the liberal 
arts, as geomtry, mulic, literature, and poetry, together with natural 
philofophy, ethics and politics, but that he made with bis own hand 
the ring and the very cloaths he wore, &c. as above. : Cicero de;Ora- 
tore, lib. ili. cap. 32. Ifat,thetime here mentioned. there had been 
public places in Greece, where men of the firft rank had fpént the 
prime of life im fplendor, in gaming, or in doing nothing, poor Hippias, 
inftead of gaining applaufe at the Olympic Games would have been hiffed. 

out of the theatre. a es 


Vor. Ill. a umade 
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mace of the prefénts. that Themir fent him: and thofe 
‘that were offercd in the behalf of the emperor Solyrman to 
the emperor of Calicut, were! fo much difdained by hint, 
that he not only rudely rejected then; faying, that neither 
henor any of his predeceffors had ever been wont to'take, 
and that it was their office to give ; but moreover caufed 
the ambafladors fent for that purpofe to be put into a 
dungeon. When Thetis, fays Aviftotle, flatters Jupitery 
when the Lacedemonians flatter the Athenians, they 
never put them in mind of the good they have done 
them, which is always odious, but of the benefits they 
have received from them ; they who I fee fo familiarly 
employ every one in their affairs, .and thruft themfelves. 
into fo miuch obligation, would never do it, did they but 
relifh the {weetnefs of pure liberty as Edo, and did they 
but weigh, as wife men fhould, the burthen of an obli- 
gation. It is fometimes perhaps returned, but.it isnever 
diffolved ; this is a miferable flavery to a man that loves- 
to be at full liberty upon all accounts. My acquaintance, 
both better and meaner men than myfelf, are abletofay 
whether they have ever known a man lefs. importuning,: 
foliciting, entreating, and lefs burdenfome to others than I 
have been. And inthis, it is no great wonder, if Iam 
not to be paralleled, finte fo many parts of my manners 
-contribute to it ; as a little natural pride, an impatience. 
of being refufed, the contraction of my defires and de- 
figns, an incapacity for all kind of bufinefs, and my moft. 
beloved qualities, idlenefs, and freedom; from all thefe 
together I have conceived a mortal hatred to being oblig- 
ed to or by any other than myfelf. I leave no ftone un- 
turned, rather than employ the beneficence of another in 
any flight er important occafion or neceffity whatever. 
My friends ftrangely ‘importune me, when they advife 
me to call in a third perfon ; and I think it as painful to 
difengage him who is indebted to me, by making ufe of 
him, as it is to engage myfelf to him that owes me no- 
thing : thefe conditions being removed, provided they 
require of me nothing of any great trouble or care, fet 

1 have 
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Thave declared mortal war againft all care) I am eafily 
intreated, and ready to do fervice to every one that needs 
it. Yet I have, I confefs, more avoided receiving than 
fought occafions of giving ; and, according to Ariftotle, 
it is much more eafy. My fortune Has allowed me but 
little to do others good with, and the little it can afford is 
put into a pretty clofe hand. Had I been born a perfon of 
rank, I would have been ambitious to have made myfelf 
beloved, not to make myfelf feared or admired; fhall t 
more vainly exprefs it? I would have been as proud to 
pleafe as to’ do good. Cyrus very wifely, and, by the 
mouth of a great captain, and better philofopher, pre- 
fers his bounty and benefits much before his valour and 
warlike conquefts. And theelder Scipio, wherever he 
would taife his efteem, fets a highet value upon his af- 
fability and humanity, than his prowefs and victories, 
and has always this glorious faying in the mouth, “ that 
«‘he has given his enemies as much caufe to love him, 
«as his friends.” I will fay then, that if a man muft of 
neceffity owe fomething, it ought to be by a more lawful 
claim than that whereof I am ipeaking, to the neceffity 
I am engaged in by this miferable war; and not by fo 
ereat a debt as that of my total prefervation; adebt 
that overwhelms me. I have a thoufand times gone to 
bed_at my own houfe with an apprehenfion that I fhould 
be betrayed and murdered that very night, compounding 
with fortune, that it might be without terror, and with 
quick difpatch; and atter my Pater-nofter have cried 
out, . 


Impius.bec tam culta novalia miles babebit * ? 


Shall impious foldier have thefe new-plow’d lands ? 


What remedy ? it isthe place of my birth, and. moft of 
my anceftors have here fixed their affection and name ; 
we harden ourfelves to whatever we are accuftomed. 


® Virg. Eclog. i. ver. 71. 


R 2 And 
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And in fo miferable a condition as ours is, cuftom is a 
great bounty of nature, which takes off the acutenefs: 
_ of many evils that we.fuffer, A:civil war has this with 
it worfe than other wars have, to make us- 5 all ftand 
centry in our own n shouts. 


Quam Cras portd eiilons muroque tyeri, 

Vixque fue tuum viribus effedomus * ! 

To one’s own walls and gates ’tis wretched fure 
_'Fo truft one’s life, yet fcarce to be fecure. 


It is a grievous extremity for a man to be ftraitened for 
room, and to be difturbed 1 in, his own houfe. The coun- 
try where I live is always the firft that takes up, arms, and 


the laft that lays them down, and which never enjoys am 
entire calm. 


Lis ain quoque cum pax eft, trepidant fermidine nile Sat 


In time of. peaces shey quake for fear of war, 


aunties pacem fortuna laceffit ; 
Hac iter, eft bellis ;' melius, fortuna, eds iffek 
Orbe [ub Evo fedem, gelidaque re cite, 
Erequicia? domes *. 


Oh it built ety eb) too near the Gaul 
Oh fadly fituated place! when all 
The world hath peace, this is the fcene of war, 
And firft that is invaded: happier far 
Might we have liv’d in fartheft North or Eaft, 
Or ‘wand’ring: tents of Scythia, than poffeft 

. The edge of Italy. 


-~ 


* Ovid. Trif. lib, iv. eleg. 1. ver. 69. ~ -f Ovid. Triftsib. iit 
eleg. 10, ver67.. .. T Lucan. lib. i. ver. 255. 256.+--251, 252. 2530 
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My’ ‘cateleffhefy and indolence fometimes fortify me 
dgainft thefé confiderations, and they alfo in fome meas. 
fre lead us onto refolution.  T oft imagine and expect, 
mortal dangers with a kind of delight *. I apidly 
plunge myfelf head-long into death, without confidering, 
or taking a view of it, ag into a datk and deep vortex, 
which fwallows me up in a trice, and fmothers me in an 
inftant by a profound fleep, without any fenfe of pain, or 
eare. And in thefe fhort and violent deaths, the confe- 
quénce that’T forfee adminifters more confolation to me 
than the effects do fear. They fay, ‘that as life is not 
Better for being long, ‘fo death, is better for not being: 
long.  T do not “fo much avoid the thoughts of death as 
F enter into confidence with it. | wrap and throwd my 
felf im the ftorm that is to blind and hurry. me away. 
with 4 fudden: and infenfible attack. Moreover, if it 
fhould ‘fall our, (a8 fome gardeners fay of rofes and vio- 
lets, that” they. are more “odoriferous' by, growipg, near 
Patlick’ and onions, by reafon that the lait fuck and im- 
bibe what bad finell there is in the foil,) that thefe deprav- 
ed natures fhou!d alfo a:traét all the malignity of my air 
and climate, and render me fo much better.and purer by 
their vicinity, that | fhould*notlofe all’; that is not fo; 
but there may be fomething in this, that goodneis is 


.,* To comprehend the author’s true, meaning here, the words muft 

be cotifidered with regard to their neceflary connection with what goes 

before; . Montaigne ‘reprefents himfélf as furrounded in his houle by a 
gang of banditti, who are authorifed by war to commit al] manner of 
crimes withimpunity. Tn fach a fituation wherein he is always in dan- 

ger’ of Waving his throat cut, and: ina mortal-dread of feeing:himlelf 
every montent at the mercy. of thofe villains, tieone whilefanciéshimfel€ 
aétually in their hands, and feeling a kind of pleafure to be at laft deli- 

veredi thereby on a {adden from the continual anguith which rendered 

his life: infupportable. Full of thefe ideas he ftupidly’ plunges” himfelf 
headlong, as he fays above, info death, without’ taking) a view of it, 

as into-a dark and deep vortex, which fwalldws him up, &c. Which is 

as much as (to fay, thaby takihz bis refolution he’ expests! when he leaft 

thinks of it, to be in that ftate of farprize and horror from the’ barbar: 

wy of thofe'villains who fhall come to knock him on the head, or cut his 

throat before he has time to lookabouthim. The images which Mone 

taigne here makes ufe.of are lively but innocent, and very natural, and 

{uch as no judicious fait critic will, I believe, ‘ever find fault with. 


Fes more 
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more beautiful and attractive» when it is rare, and that 
contrariety and diverfity binds and fhuts up well-doing 
within itfelf, and inflames it by the jealoufy of oppofition 
and by vain-glory. Thieves and robbers (of their fpecial 
favour) have no particular fpite at me; no more have I 
to them; If I had, I would have my hands too full, 
Confciences of the fame caft are lodged under feveral forts 
of robes, like cruelty, treachery, and rapine; and fo 
much the worfe as they are the more mifchievous, and the 
more fecure, and the darker by being concealed under the 
colour of the laws. Ido not fo much hate a profeffed in- 
jury, as one that is treacherous; an enemy in arms, as 
an enemy ina gown, Our fever has feized upon a body 
that is not much the worfe for it. There was fire before, 
and now it is broke outintoa flame. The noife is great- 
er, the evil much the fame. I ufually anfwer fuch as afk 
me the reafon of my travels, ‘« that I know very well 
« what 1 fly from, but not what I feek.” If they tell me 
that there may be as little health amongft ftrangers, and 
their manners are no purer than ours; I firft reply, that 
this is a hard cafe. 


Tam multe fcelerum facies *, 
Where crimes in many fhapes abound. 


Secondly, that it is always an advantage to change an ill 
condition for one that is uncertain, and that the ills of 
others ought not to afflict us fo much as our own. 
mt I will not here omit, that I never rail 
e€ commen- : 4 
dation of Paris. fo much againft France, as to be out of 
humour with Paris ; that city has ever had 
my heart from my infancy ; and it has fallen out to me, 
as of excellent things, that the more of other fine cities I 
have feen fince, the more the beauty of this gains upon 
my affection, I love it for itsown fake, and more in its 


‘& Virg. Georg, lib. i. ver. 506+ 
ewn 
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wn native beihg, than the addition of foreign pomp ; 
I love it tenderly, even with all its warts and blemithes. 
¥ am not a Frenchman but by ‘this great city, great in 
people, great in the felicity of her fituation ; but above all, 
great and incomparable in variety and diverfity of com- 
modities ; the glory of France, and one of the moft 
noble ornaments of the world. May God of his good- 
ne{fs drive our divifions far from it. While it remains. 
entire and united, I think it fafe from all other vio- 
lence. I give it caution, that of all the parties, that 
will be the worft that fhall fet it at variance; I have no 
fears for her, but for her own fake; «and certainly I have 
as much fear for her as for any other city in the king- 
dom. Whilft fhe continues, 1 fhall never want a re- 
treat where I may be fafe, fulficient to make me amends 
for parting with any other retreat whatever. 

‘It is not becaufe Socrates had faid fo, gout Rene the: 
but becaufe it is in truth my own humour, _ fidered all na- 
and perhaps too much fo. T look upon  tonsas his” 
all men as my countrymen, and embrace ~ 
a Polander as heartily as a Frenchman, preferring the 
univerfal and common tie, to this national tie. [ am 
not much taken with the {wectnefs of a native air: 
acquamtance wholly new, and wholly my own, ap- 
pear to me full as good as the other common and 
accidental ones with our neighbours. Friendfhips that 
are purely of our own acquiring, ordinarily furpafs 
thofe to which we are joined by the communication 
ef the clime or of blood: Nature has placed us in: 
the world free and unbound; we confine ourfelves 
to certain limits, like the kings of Perfia, who obliged 
themfelves to drink no other water but that of the river 
Choafpes, foolifhly quit claim to their right of ufage in 
all other ftreams ; and as fay as concerned themfelves, 
dried up all the other rivers of the world.. What So- 
crates did towards the end, to jook upon a fentence of 
banifhment, as worfe than ‘a fentence of ‘death againft 
him, I fhall, I think, never be fuch an old fool, or 
fo ftritly bigotted to my own country, as to be of 
, 4. that 
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that opinion. Such celeftial lives/as his have many 
ideas, which I embrace more by efteem than affection ; 
and they have fome alfo fo elevated and extraordinary, 
that I cannot embrace them fo much as by efteem, be- 
caufe I cannot conceive them. . This humour was very 
effeminate in, aman that thought, the. whole world. his 
city... In is. true; that he difdained. travel, and had 
hardly. ever fet his foot out. of the Attic. territories. 
What fay you to his grudging the money his friends of- 
fered to fave his, life, and his refufal to.come out,of 
prifon by the mediation of others, becaufe he would 
not difobey the laws, at a time, when they were.other- 
wife fo much corrupted? Thefe examples are of the 
firft rate for me;, of the fecond there are others that [ 
could find out in this fame perfon: Many. of thefe rare 
examples furpafs the. force of, my,action ; nay, fome.of 
them likewife furpafs the force of my judgment, | 
The nidhecdagn Jv Thefe reafons fet afide, travel. is. in 
which Mons my Qpinion a profitable exercife ; the foul 
taigneseaped’by is therein continually. employ red in .ob- 
travel 

ferying things new and unknown, And 
I do: not sou as I have often faid, a better fchool 
wherein to. form life, than by. inceflantly expofing to, it 
the, diverfity .of. fo. many. other lives, fancies, and 
ufages ; and.to make it relith fo perpetual a variety of 
the forms of human nature. The body is therein; nei- 
ther.idle. nor overwrought, and, this moderate. motion 
puts it in breath...I can keep; on, horfeback,, as,.nauch 
tormented with the {tone as I. am, without, alighting 
or being weary,, for cight or ten hours together, 


. Vires ultra fortemque Jenelia*, 
Beyond the ftrength and common lot of age. 


No weather hurts me, but by the parching. heat of a 
fcorching fun ; for the umbrellas made ufe of in, ile 


* Virg. ZEneid, lib, vi. ver, 114 
ever 
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ever fince the time of the ancient Romans, are a greater 
burthen to the arm than a relief'to the head. I would 
fain know where was the induftry of the Perfians fo long 
ago, and inthe infancy of their luxury, to make fuch 
ventilators, and plant fuch fhades about their abodes, 
as Xenophon reports they did. 1 love rain, and to 
dabble in the dirt, like the ducks; the change of air 
and climate never concern me: every dky is alike to me, 
I am only troubied with inward ailments, which I breed 
within myfelf, and thofe are not fo frequent: in travel. 
Iam hard.to be got out, but when once upon the road,, 
I hold out as well.as the beft. I take as much pains im 
little, as in great undertakings ;, and, to equip: myfelf, 
for a fhort journey, if but to vifit a neighbour, as fora. 
long one... 1 have learned to travel after the Spamifh: 
fafhion, and to make but one flage of tolerable length; 
and in exceffive, heats, I always travel by night, “trom. 
fun-fet to fun-rifing.. . The other;method of, baiting: by 
the way, in hatte nc hurry to gobble up a dinner;. is, 
efpecially in fhort.days, very inconvenient. My horfes 
thereby perform. the better, for never any: horfe: tired! 
under me, that was able,to hold. out the firft day’s jour 
ney; I water them at every. brook I meet, and only: 
take care they have fo much way to-go before Iicome to 
my inn, as will digett the water in vheir bellies... My. 
being fo loth to rife in a morning, gives my ferwants 
leifure to dine at their eafe before they feti out. “For my 
own part, I never eat too late; my appetite comes to 
me in eating, and.not elfe, andam never hungry but 
at table. . 

_ Some of my friends blame me for con- Unjoftly blamed’ 
tinuing this travelling humour, being for travelling 
married and old. But they are in the; Whes old and 

‘married. 
wrong ; for it is the beft*time for a man: 
to leave his family, when he has put it into away of 
fubfifting without him, and continuing as he: left it. 
It is indeed much greater imprudence to abandon it to 
a lefs faithful houfekeeper, and one who will be lefs. 
folicitous to look after your affairs, 
The 
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The mok vfeful The moft ufeful and honourable know- 
andthe moitho- ledge and employment for the mother of 
Hourable: a¢- a family, is the management of houfhold 
complifhment of ; = ; 
amotherofafa-  adtairs. I fee fome that are covetous in- 
miiy. deed, but very few that are faving. It is 
the fupreme quality of a woman, and what the man 
ought to feek after before any other, as the only dowry 
that tends to ruin or to preferve our families. Let men’ 
fay what they will, according to the experience I have 
learned, I require in married women the ceconomical 
virtue above all other virtues; I put my wife to it, as 4 
concern of her own, leaving her by my abfence the whole 
government of my affairs. I am afhamed to fee, in 
deveral families, the mafter of which has been buftling 
about all morning, I am forry to fee him return at noon 
quite jaded and ruffled to find his madam juft got out of 
her bed, and dreffing herfelf at the toilet. This is for 
queens todo, it would be improper even inthem. It is 
ridiculous, and unjuft, that the lazinefs of our wives 
fhould be maintained with our own fweat and labour, 
No man, as far as I can, fhall have a clearer and a 
more quiet and free enjoyment of his eftate than I. If 
the hufband furnifh matter, nature herfelf requires that 
the wife find the form. 
"The conjtipal ' As to the duties of conjugal friendfhip, 
friendfhip grows which fome think to be cooled by this ab-. 
wire by ab- fence, I am not of that opinion; it is‘on 
the contrary an intelligence that eafily 
cools and is hurt by a too clofe and conftant attendance. 
Every ftrange woman appears graceful, and every one 
finds by experience, that being continually ‘together is 
not fo pleafing, as to part for a time, and meet again. 
Thefe interruptions give me a frefh guft:to enjoy my fa- 
mily, and render my own houfe more’pleafant to me. 
Change of place warms my appetite, now to one then to_ 
the other. I know that the arms of friendfh'p are long 
enough to reach and join hands from the one end of the 
world to the other, efpecially, when there is a conti- 
nual communication of offices that roufe the obligation 
and 
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and remembrance of it. The Stoics fay, that there 
is fo great a connection and relation amongft wife men, 
that he who dines in France, feeds his companion in 
Egypt; and that whoever but holds out his finger, in 
what part of the world foever, all the wife men upon the 
habitable earth feel themfelves affifted by it. Fruition 
and: poffeffion principally appertain to the imagination ; 
and this more fervently and conftantly embraces what it 
is in queft of, than what we have hold of. Let a man 
but confider his daily amufements, and he will find, that 
he is moft abfent from his friend when in his company. 
His prefence releafes your attention, and gives your 
thoughts liberty to abfent themfelves at every turn, for 
every occafion. WhenI am at Rome, I keep and go- 
vern my houfe, and the conveniencies I there left, fee 
my walls rife, my trees fhoot, and my revenue increafe,, 
or decreafe, very near as well as when I am there, 


Ante oculos errat domus, errat forma locorum*. 


Still fondly I behold with fancy’s eye, 
My houfe, and places that around it lie. 


If we enjoy nothing but what we touch, we may fay fare- 
wel to the money in our clofets, and to our fons when 
they are gone a hunting. We will have them nearer to 
us. Is the garden, or half a day’s journey from home 
fo far? What is ten leagues, far or near? If near, what 
is eleven, twelve, or thirteen? and fo on by degrees. 
In earneft, if there be a woman who can tell her huf- 
band what ftep ends the near, and what ftep begins the 
remote, I would advife her to ftop between the two, 


———— excludat jurgia finis. 

Some certain point fhould finifh the debate. 
Utor permiffo, caudeque pilos ut equine 

Paulatin vello: et demo-unum, demo etiam unum 
Dum cadat elufus ratione ruentis acervi +. 


¢ Ovid, Trift. lib, iii, eleg. 4. t Horat, lib. ii, ep. i. ver. 38,45. 
. I take 
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Itake'the gtant, and by degrees’ prevail’; via 
- Thus hair by hair, I pluck the horfe’s tail,’ 
And while I take them one by one away 
The numbers to a nought at laft decay. 


Let them in God’s name call philofophy to their af 
fiftance; in whofe teeth it may be caft, that fince it nei- 
ther difcerns the one nor the other end of the joint be- 
twixt the too much and the little, the long and the fhort, 
the light and the heavy,:the near and the remote; and 
fince it difcovers neither the beginning nor the end, it 
muft needs judge veryuncertainly of the middle. Rerum 
natura nullam nobis dedit cognitionem finium™ ; nature 
<¢ has not given us any knowledge of the end of things.” 
Are they not ftill wives and friends to the dead; who 
are not only:at the end of this, but in’ the other world? 
‘We include thofe who: have been, and thofe who are not 
yet, much more the abfent. We did not promife in 
marriage to'be continually brooding and” twining toge- 
ther, like fome littlé animals’ that we fee, or tied like 
thofe of Karanti’+, that were! fo bewitched in the con- 
junctive mood that they clung together ever after like 
the canine race. And a wife. ought not fo greedily to 
fix her eyes on her hufband’s fore-parts; that fhe cannot 
endure to fee him turn his back, if occafion be. But 
may not this-faying of that excellent painter of women’s 
humours be bere introduced, to fhew the reafons of 
their complaints ? ot 


* Cicer Acad. libs ivi cap. 29. © It is Saxo Grammaticus that has 
left usthe ftory! of theféWagtidden) creatures, in’ the’ rath book of his 
Hiftory of Denmark; where, fpeaking of the converfion of the people of 
Rugen, an ifland in the Baltic 5) he‘fays, that the inliabitans of Karanti, 
or Kerantia, one of their towns, after haying renounced tbeir worfhip 
of idols, were’ néverthelefs Milliafraid of their power, remembering how 
often they had been punifhed for their lewdnefs, when both fexes were 
tied together in the aétion after the’ manner of dogs, and. even fafter. 
Sometimes when they were'taken in the faét they were, for the diver- 
fion of the peoplé,. hoifted upon a'perch; the man on one’ fide, and*the : 
woman on the other, without being able to feparate. If this faét was 
true, one could hafdly help inferring, that the devil was at that time 
much more fevere or more mifchievous than he is now, 


Uxor, 
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Unor, fi ceffes, aut te amare cogitat, 
Aut tete amari, aut potare, aut animo obfequi. 


Ex tibi bene effe foli, cum fibi fit male +. 


eS 
wi 
wo. 


Thy wife, if thou ftay’ft long abroad, is mov’d, 
Thinking thou either lov’ft, or art belov’d ; 
Drinking, or fomething elfe, thyfelf,to pleafe, 
And that ihou’rt well, whilft fhe is ill at eafe. 


Or may it not be, that of itfelf 6ppofition and contradic- 
tion entertains and nourifhes them, and that they fufhi- 
ciently accommodate themfelves, provided they incom- 
mode you ? 

In true friendfhip, wherein Iam expert, The aim of true 
I give myfelf more to my friend, than I> f1end@up- 
attract him to me. I am not only better pleafed in doing 
him fervice, than if he did me one; but, likewife, had 
rather he would do himfelf good than me, and he moft 
ferves me when he does fo. And if abfence be either 
pleafant or convenient for him, itismore 7), sasteeiatian 
acceptable to me than his prefence; nei- _ the abfence of a 
ther is it properly abfence, when there are ‘riend. 
means of correfponding, I have fometimes made good 
ufe of our feparation. We better filled, and further 
extended the poffeffion of life in being parted. He 
lived, rejoiced, and faw for me, and I for him, as plainly 
as if he had himfelf been there; one part remained idle, 
and we confounded one another when we were together. 
The diftance of place rendered the conjunction of our 
wills more rich. This infatiable defire of perfonal pre- 
fenice, implies fome weaknefs in the fruition of fouls. 

As for old age, which is alledged -wrether ola 
againft me, it is for youth on the con- age oughtto’ 
trary to fubject itfelf to the common opi- pataiie on 
nions, and to curb itfelf for the fake of i 
others. It was wherewith to pleafe both the people 


+ Ter. Adel, a&t i. (Cenex. ver. 75 &e, 


and... 
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and itfelf; we have but too much ado to pleafe oitr+ 
felves alone. As natural conveniencies fail us, let us 
fupport ourfelves with thofe that are artificial. It is 
injuftice to excufe youth for purfuing its pleafures, and 
to forbid old men to feek them. When young, I con- 
cealed my wanton paffions with prudence; now I am 
old, I get rid of melancholy ones by adebauch *. Sure 
it is that the Platonic laws forbad travel till forty or 
fifty years old, that it might be more ufeful and inftruc- 
tive at fo mature an age. _ 1 would fooner fubfcribe to 
this other fecond article of the fame laws, which for- 
bids it after threefcore ; for at fuch an age you will 
never return from a long journey. What care I for 
that? 1 undertake it neither to return nor to finifh it. 
I do it only to keep myfelf in motion whilft motion 
pleafes me, and only walk for the walk’s fake. They 
who hunt after a benefice, or a hare, run not; they 
only run who run at prifon-bafe, and to exercife their 
running. My defign is divifible throughout, it is not 
grounded upon any great hopes; every day concludes 
my expectation. The journey of my life is carried on 
after the fame manner; and yet I have feen places 
enough far off, where I could have withed to have been 
detained. And why not, if Chryfippus, Cleanthes, Dio- 
genes, Zeno, Antipater, fo many fages of the foureft 
fet 4, chearfully abandoned their country, without oc- 
cafion to complain of it, and only for the enjoyment of 


* If that be, asI really think, Montaigne’s fentiment, the word de- 
bauch mult be taken in a moderate fenfe, and fuch as is fuitable to Mon- 
taigne’s genius and character, and to the fubject he here treats of, that 
is to fay, to his paflion for travel, which he is pleafed to term a debauch, 
by an excurfion which is very common to him. There is fearce any 
writer who has more need than Montaigne of a judicions reader, and 
one efpecially that is fair and candid. His ftyle, which abounds with 
bold expreffions and figures, is very likely to deceive a cavelling cenfor, 
or to give a handle to thofe ill-natured critics who, without regard to 
truth, boldly cenfure the moft innocent expreffions, when they think 
they can reprefent them to other perfons in a criminal light. 

+ Chryfippus was of Soles, Cleanthes of Affos, Diogenes of Babylon, 
Zeno of Citium in the ifle of Cyprus, Antipater of Tarfus, all Stoic 
philofophers, who pafled their lives at Athens, as Plutarch has obferved 
in his Treatile of banifhment, chap. 12. 


7 another 
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another air? In earneft, that which moft difpleafes me 
in all my travels, is, that 1 cannot refolve to fettle my 
abode where I beft like, but that I’ muft always propofe 
to myfelf to return, to accommodate myfelf to the com- 
mon humours. 

If I feared to die in any other place 4+ agent as 
than that of my birth; if I thought I it was to Mon- 
fhould die more uneafily remote from my — taigne where he 

x ied, he prefer- 
own family, I would hardly go out of fed to die a- 
France ; I would not without fear ftep broad rather 
out of my parifh; for I feel death always Eee ai 
twitching me by the throat, or by the ‘ 
back: but I am of another temper, death is in al} 
places alike to me; yet might I have my choice, I 
think I would rather choofe to die on horfeback than in 
bed, out of my own houfe, and far enough from my 
own people. There is more heart-breaking thar con- 
folation in taking leave of one’s friends; { am willing 
to omit this aét of civility; for, of all the offices of 
friendfhip, that is the only one that is unpleafant; and 
Tcould with all my heart forget to bid this great and 
eternal farewel. If there be any convenience in fo 
many ftanders-by, it produces an hundred inconveni- 
encies. I have feen many miferably dying, furrounded 
with.all this train : it isa crowd that choaks them. | It 
is againft duty, and a teftimony of little kindnefs, and 
little care, to permit you to die in quiet; one torments 
your eyes, another afflicts your ears, another tires your 
faultring tongue; you have neither fenfe nor limb that 
is not battered and bruifed by them: your heart melts 
with pity to hear the lamentation of thofe that are 
your real friends, and perhaps with vexation, to hear 
the bewailings of others that are feigned and counter- 
feit. Whoever has been delicate in his: tafte, when 
well, is much more fo in his weaknefs. In fuchane- 
ceffity a gentle hand is required, and fuitable to his fen- 
timents, to fcratch him jutt in the place where he itches, 
or not to meddle with him at all. As we ftood in need 
of a knowing woman + to bring us into the world, we 

+ Viz. a midwife, called in French fage femme, : 
have 
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have much more need of a wifer man to help us s out of 
it.’ Such a one, and a friend to boot, a man ought to 
purchafe at any rate for fuch an occafion. I am not yet 
artived at fuch a pitch of bravery. and felf-fufficiency, 
as to difdain all affiftance, or defy all trouble in that 
hour. I endeavour to hide’ myfelf, and to make my 
exit by ftealth, not through fear, but by art. I do-not. 
intend ‘in’ this dof dying to give proof, and make ‘a 
thew of my conftancy. For whomthould I doit? All 
the right and title I have to reputation will then ceafe.. 
I content myfelf with a death collected within itfelf, 
quiet, folitary, and all my own, fuitable to my retired 
and private life. Quite contrary to the Roman {fuper- 
ftition, where a man was looked upon as unhappy, who 
The eyes of dy- ‘ied without fpeaking, and that had not 
ing perfons his neareft relations te clofe his eyes, Tf 
clofed by their have enough to do to comfort myfelf, 
neareft relations. 
without the trouble of confoling others ; 
too many thoughts in my head, to need thar circum- 
ftances fhould poffefs me with new; and matter enough 
to entertain myfelf without borrowing. This critical 
minute is out of ‘the fhare of fociety; it is the 2 of 
* one fingle perfon. Let us live, and be merry amongft 
our friends, let us go among ftrangers to repine and 
die. © A man may find thofe for his money that will 
fhift his pillow, and rub his feet, and’ trouble him 
no more than he would have them 3 who will prefent 
him with an indifferent countenance, and fuffer him — 
to govern himfelf, and to complain according to his 
own method. I wean myfelf daily by my reafon from 
this childifh and inhumane humour, of defiring by our 
fufferings to move the compaffion and mourning of 
eur friends. We ftretch our inconveniencies beyond 
their juft extent when we extract tears from them, 
and the confiancy in which we commend every one 
who fupports his own adverfe fortune, we accufe and 
reproach in our friends when the café is our own; We 
are not fatisfied that they be only fenfible of our condi- 
tion, unlefs they be alfo afflicted... A man fhould 
“rad his joy, but, as much as he can, contract his 
I grief : 
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| igh he that thakes himfelf lamefted without rea- 
off, is a man not to be lamented when there fhall 
be real caufe.  TSé be always complaining, is the 
Way never to be lamentéd; and he who too often 
eal for pity, is nevér commiferated by any. He that 
feigns himfelf dying when he is alive, is fubjett to be . 
thought likely to live wheit lie is dying. I have feen 
fome, who have taken it in dudgeon when they have 
‘been told that they looked well, and that their pulfe was 
regulat, who refrained lIdugliter, becaule it betrayed a 
recovery, and hated health, becaufé it was not to be la+ 
fhehted: ahd, which is much worfe; they were not 
worhen neither. Idefcribe my infirmities, fourning very 
but fuch as they really are, at moft, and improper about 
avoid all omitious expreffions and formal Atk perfons. 
exclarnations. If not mirth, at leaft a fedate countenance 
in the ftandets-by, is proper in the prefence of a wife fick 
man. He does not quartel with health, for feeing him- 
felf in a contrary cofdition. He is pleafed to contemplate 

it found and entire in others, and to eiijoy it at leaft for 
company. He does hot, becaufe he feels himfelf melt 
away, abandon all thotights of life, nor avoid comrion 
convetfation. I aim iticlinable to ftudy ficknefs whilft. 
am well; when it has feized me it will make its impref= 
fion real enough, without the help of my imagination. 
We prepare ourfelvés before-hand for the journey we uti- 
dertake and fefolve upon; we leave the appointment of | 
the hout when to take hor’, to the company, and in | 
their favour defer it. I find this unexpected advantage 
in the publication of my manners, that it in fome fort 
ferves tie for a rule. 1 have fometimes forne confidet- 
_ation of not betraying the hiftory of my life, Thi 
public declaration obliges me to keep on my way, snd 
not to give thelye to the image I have drawn of my qua- 
lities, comthonly lefs‘defotmed and contraditted than the. 
malignity and infirmity of the judginents of this age 
would have them. The uniformity and fimplicity of 
my manners produce @ face of eafy intefptetation, but 
~ -beeauft the fafhion is a little new, and unaceuftomed, i¢ 
gives great opportunity to flander;. Yet fo it is, tha 
“whoever will ga about juftly to injure me, I do think 
Vou. IIL ; ® 
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fo affift his malice by my known and avowed imperfec- 
tions, that he may that way glut his ill-nature, without 
fkirmifhing with the wind. If I myfelf, to prevent the 
dccufation and di ifcovery, confefs enough: to make his fa- 
tire toothlefs, ‘as he conceives, he 1s welcome to make ufe 
of his right of amplification, and extenfion;. (offence has. 
its rights beyond juftice;) and let him make the roots of 
thofe vices I have laid open to him fhoot up into trees = 
ict hin make his ufe, not, only of thofe I am really i in- 
fected with, but alfo of thofe that only threaten me ; in- 
jurious vices both in quality and number. Let him 
cudgel me that way. I would willingly follow the ex- 
ample of the philofopher Bion *, Antigonus being about 
to reproach him with the meannefg.of his birth, he pre- 
fently cut him fhort, with this declaration +, eI] ain, 
faid he, * the fon of aflave, a butcher, and ffigmatized, 
*t and of a whore my father married in the loweft. of 
“¢ his fortune, who both of them were chaftized for fome 
«* mifdemeanour. An orator bought me, when a child, 
«* and finding me a pretty anda forward boy, bred me 
<¢ up, and when hedied left nte all his eftate, which I have 
brought into this city of Athens, and here fettled myfelf 
** tothe ftudy of philofophy.” Let the hiftorians never 
trouble’ themfelves with inquiring after me. . I fhall tell 
them whatT am} a free and generous confeflion enervates 
reproach, and difarms flander, _ So it is, that all things. 
confidered, I fancy men as oft commend, as undervalue 
me beyond reafon. And methinks alfo, from my infancy,, 
they have given mie a place, in rank and degree of ho- 
nour, rather above than below my right. 1 would find. 
myfelf more at eafe ‘in a country where thefe degrees 
Were ‘either’ repulated or not regarded. Amongft men,’ 
when the differencé about the pretedency either ‘of waik- 
img oritting: exceeds three replies, it is reputed uncivi, 
I never “ftick at giving, or taking place out of rule, to 
avoid ‘the trouble of ceremony, And never denied Ble 


os Not Tin, as it is in WM the’ ecoss of Montaigne, as ROH sis 


Cotton's tranflation. + Diogenes Laertius, in the life of 
Bjon, lib. iv. feet. 46. + 
“‘ougs . 
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cedency to any man who affected it. Befides this profit 
I reap from writing of myfelf, I have alfo hoped for this 
other advantage, that if it fall out that my humour pleafe, 
or jump’ with that of fome honeft man, before I die, he ° 
would then: defire, and feek to be acquainted with me. 
I have given him a great deal of fpace;. for all that he 
could have in many years acquired by a long acquaintance 
and familiarity, he has feen in three days in this regifter, 
and more furely and exatly fet down. A pleafant fancy : 
many things that I would not confefs to any one in par-» 
ticular, I deliver tothe public ; and refer my. beft friends 
to a bookfeller’s fhop, to know what are my moft fecret 
attainments and thoughts. 


Excutienda damus precordia*®. 


Fain would the mufe lay open to thyteft,. . 
Each latent thought, each winding of my breaft, 


Had I by fuch plain tokens known where to have fought 
for any one proper for my conVverfation, I would certainly 
have gone a great way to find him: For the fweetnefs of 
fuitable and agreeable company, cannot, in my opinion, 
be bought too dear. Oh! What a rare i 
thing is a friend ! How true is that old fay- vais ia . 
: A tate ary 
ing, “ that the ufeofa friend is more pleaf- a friendis. © 
‘ing and neceffary than the elements of 
*¢ water and fire!” To return to my tubject ; thereis then’ 
no great harm in dying privately, and far from home, And: 
we think it a duty to retire for natural actions not 
fo difagieeable nor terrible’as this. - But befides fuch as. 
are reduced to fpin out a long languithing life, ought not. 
perhaps to with to encumber a great family with their’ 
continual miferies. ‘Therefore the Indians, in a certain 
province, thought it juft to difpatch a man, when reduced 
to fuch a neceffity : and in another of their provinces they 
‘i 


» 
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all forfook him, to fhift for himfelf as well as he could. 
To whom do they not at leaft become irkfome, tedious, 
and infupportable > You teach your beft friends to be 
cruel in fpite of them; hardening women and children 
by long ufage, neither to lament, nor to regard your 
fufferings, ‘The groans extorted from me by the flene, 
are not now regarded by any-body. And though we 
fhould extract fome pleafure from their converfation, 
(which does not always happen, by reafon of the difparity 
of conditions, which eafily begets contempt or envy to- 
ward any one whatever) is it not too much to be trouble- 
fome all the days of a man’s, life? Fhe mere I fheuld: 
fee them ftrain out of real affection, to be ferviceable to. 
me, the more I fhould be forry for their pams.. .We are 
allowed to lean, but not to.lay our whole weight upon 
others, fo as to prop ourfelves by their ruin. Like him 
who caufed little children’s throats to be cut, to make 
ufe of their blood for the cure of a certain difeafe he 
had: or that other, who was continually fupplied with 
tender young girls, to keep his old limbs warm in the 
night, and to mix the fweetnefs of theirs with his, four 
and ftinking breath. Deerepit old age is.a folitary quality. 
Iam fociable even to excefs; yet I think it reafonable that 
I fhould now, withdraw my ailments from the fight of 
the world, and keep them to myfelf. Het me ‘brink 
and draw up myfelf like a tortoife. I learn to vifit men 
without hanging upon. them,;, I. would endanger them 
in fo fteep a paflage. It is now time to turn my back 
to company. : 
But inthefe travels you may be. furprif 


Moptaigne’s. ote 4 
preparanoas, ed with. ficknefs in fome wretched cot or 
ae hovel, whexe nethiag can be had to relieve 


gap: you: L always.carry moft things neceflary 
with:me; and befides, we cannot evade fortune, or efcape 
fate, if it once refolve to attack us. I need nothing ex- 
traordinary when lam, fick. Iwill net be beholden to 
my bolus, to do that for me which nature cannot, At 
the very beginning of my fevers, and fickneffes that caft 
me down, whilft I am yet entire, and but little dif- 

Pr. ordered 
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ordered in my health$ 1 reconcile myfelf to God by the 
laft chriftian offices, and find’myfelf by fo doing more 
free and eafy, and have got methinks fo much the bet- 
ter of my difeafe- I have ftill lefs need of a fcrivener 
of counfellor, than of a phyfician. What I have not 
fettled of my affairs when I was in health, let no oné 
expet [will do when I am fick. Death is what I am 
ever prepared for. 1 durft not fo much as defer it one 
day. And if nothing be done, it is as much as to fay, 
either that doubt delayed my choice, (and fometimes. 
it is well ckofen not to choofe) or that 1 was politively 
‘refolved not.to do any thing at all. I write my book 
for few men, and for few years. Had it been a matter 
ef duration, it fhould have been put into a more 
durable language; for according to the continual va- 
tiation that ours has to this day been fubject to, who 
can expect that the prefent ftyle fhould be in ufe fifty 
years hence? It flips every day through our fingers, and 
fince ] was born is altered one half. We fay that it is 
now perfect ; and every age fays the fame of the lan- 
guage then fpoken: but I fhall hardly truft to that, fo 
long as it varies and changes as it does*. It is for good 
and ufeful writings to rivet it to them, and its reputa- 
tion will rife or fall with the fortune of our ftate. For 
which reafon, I am not afraid to infert in it feveral pri- 
vate articles, which will {pend their ufe amongft the men 
that are now living, and that concern the particular 
knowledge of fome who will fee further into them than 
every common reader. J will not after all, as I oft hear dead 
men’s memories worried, that men fhould fay of me,’ 
“© he judged and lived fo and fo; he would have done 


® There are im Montaigne fo many folid thoughts, and fo agreeably 
exprefied, paintings fejuf, lively, and natural, that his book will be read 
and regarded as long as the French language fhall laft, how different 
foever be the turn of it from whatit had in histime 3 which, though 
it be already fo different, the Eflays have loft nothing of their former 
credit with men of a good talte, who love ftady, and to make an 
advantage of the difcoveries to which they are naturally led by fuch 
ftudy. This will be an inexhauftible fcource, ftom which they will al- 

was draw with pleafure, 
8 3 s¢ this 
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“¢ this or that, could he have fpoken when he was dying, 
«< he would have faid fo or fo, and have given this thing 
«< orthe other ; I knewhim better than any.” Now, as 
much as decency permits, I here difcover my inclinations 
and affections ; but I do it more willingly and freely by 
word of mouth, to any one who defires to be informed. 
So it is, that inthefe memoirs, if any obferye, he will 
find, that I have either told, or defigned to tellall, What 
I cannot exprefs, I point out with my finger. 


Verum animo fatis bec veftigia parva fagaci 
. Sunt, per quae poffis cognofcere cetera tute*. 


But by thefe foot-fteps a fagacious mind 
May cerrainly all other matters find.» 


I leave nothing to be defired, or to be gueffed at con- 
cerning me. “If people muft be talking of me, I would 
have it to be juftly and truly. I would come again with 
all my heart from the other world, to give any one the - 
lye that thould report me other than I was, though he 
did it-to honour me. I perceive that people reprefent, 
even living -meny quite another thing than what they 
really are: and had I not ftoutly defended a friend, 
whom I have loft, they would have reprefented him to 
me ina thoufand contrary fhapes. 

Whatkindof © Lo conclude the account of my frail 
Death relithed humours, I do confefs, that in my travel, 
gia I feldom come to my quarters, but it runs 
in my mind whether I could liketo be fick, and die there; 
I with to be ladged in fome private part of the houfe, 
remote from all noife, and naftinefs, not fmoaky, nor 
clofe. I aim to footh death by thefe frivolous circum- 
flances ; or ‘to fay better, to difcharge myfelf from all 
other incumbrances, that I may have nothing to do, but» 
to wait for an eyent which will be enough to weigh me 


# Lucret, lib, i. ver, 403. 
down 
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down without any other load. I would have my death 
fhare with my life in eafe and convenience; it is a great 
dump of it, and of importance, and hope it will not 
now contradict what is paft. Death has fome forms that 
are more eafy than others, and aflumes divers qualities, 
accurding to every one’s fancy. Amongdt the natural: 

eaths, thofe that proceed from weaknefs and a ftupor, 
Uthink the, mot favourable: amoneft thofe that are vio- 
lent, I dread a precipice, worfe than the fall of ruins, 
that would. crush me-in.a moment; and think worfe to 
be killed by a fword than to be fhotz I would rather have 
chofen to poifen myfelf with Socrates, than ftab midelf 
with Cato. And though it be the fame thing, yet my 
imagination makes as wide a difference as betwixt,death 
and life, to throw myfelf into a fiery furnace, or plunge 
into the channel of a fthooth river: fo idly does. our 
fear more concern itfeif for the means than the effect. 
Itis but’ a moment, itis true, but a moment’ of {uch 
weight, that | would willingly give many days of -my 
life to fhoot the gulf. after my own. way. ‘Since every’ 
one’s imagination renders it more or leis terrible, and 
fince every one has fome choice amongft the feveral 
forms of dying, let us try a little further, to find fome 
ene that is wholly clear‘from all irkfomenefs, Might 
not on¢ render it even -pleafant, as they did * who were 
<ompanions in death with Anthony and Cleopatra? I 
fet afide the fevere and exemplary'efforts produced by 
.philofophy and religion. But amongft men of low 
tank, fuch as a Petronius +; and a Tigilinus at Rome ¢, 
there have. been found men condemned to difpatch 
themfelves; who have as it were lulled death afleep with 
the delicacy of their preparations ; they have made it 
flip and fleal away, even in the height of their accuf- 
tomed, diverfions, among{t whores and good fellows. 
There is not a word of confolation, no sdntioti of mak-. 
a will, fo ambitious affectation of conftancy, no 
talk of their future. tate, amongft fports, feafts, wit, 


@ Plutarch, in the life of Mark Anthony, chap. 15. + Tacit. An- 
mal, Jib. xvi. cap: 19. t Tacit. Hift, lib. 1. cap. 74. 
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* and mirth, table-talk, mufic, and amorous ‘verfes. Is 
it not poffible for us to imitate this refolution after 4 
more decent manner? Sinee there are deaths that are 
fit for fools, and fit for the wife, let us find ont fuch as 
are fit for thofe who are betwixt both. My imagination 
fuggefts to me one that is eafy, and fince we muft die, 
one that is alfo to be defired, The Roman tyrants thought 
Tce atherton they did in a manner give a criminal life, 
dying left to the when they gave him the choiee of his 
choice of crimi- death. But was not Theophraftus, that 
pals by the tye philofopher, fo delicate, fo modeft, and 
ae fo wife, compelled by reafop, when he 
durft repeat this verfe tranflated by Cicero ? 


Vitam regit fortuna, non fapientia +. 
Fortune, not wifdom, governs human life, 


Fortune is affifting to the facility of the progrefs of my 
life; having placed it in fuch a condition, that for the 
future it can be ne advantage nor hindrance tome. It is 
a condition that I would haye accepted at any ftage of 
my: life: but now that I am packing pp my bagpage, 
and marching off, I am particularly pleafed, that in dy- 
ing E fhall neither have them merry, nor forry; fhe has 
fo ordered it by a cunning compenfation, that thty who 
may pretend to any confiderable advantage by my death, 
will at the fame time fuftain a material inconvenience. 
Death fometimes is more grievous to us, in that it is. 
- grievous to others, and interefts us in their intereft as 

much asin ourewn, and fometimes more, , 
His method of Ip this conveniency of quarters which 
travelling. I defre, Lam for nothing pompous and 
; fumptous, I hate it yather; but am for a 
certain plain neatnefs, which is often found in places 
where, there is lefs of art, and which nature has adorned 
with fome grace that is altogether her own. Non ampliter, 
Sed munditer convivium; plus falis. quam fumptus*; * 
Pu eas lib. v. cap.9. * es. Corn, Nepos, in vita Pompoa. 
= * — §* love 
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*€ love a feaft that is elegant rather than abundant, in 
«© which there is more favour than fuperfluity.” As for 
thofe whofe affairs compel them to travel in the winter- 
feafon through the Grifons country, they muft expect 
to be reduced to extremity upon the road. I, whe for 
the moft part travel for my pleafure, dg not order my 
affairs fo ill. If the way be foul on my right-hand, J 
turn on my left; if I find myfelf unfit to ride, I flay 
where I am: and really when I do fo, I fee nothing 
that is not as pleafant and commodious as my own 
houfe. It is true, that I always think fuperfluity fuper- 
fluous, and obferve a kind of trouble even in delicacy 
and abundance, Have I left any thing behind me un- 
feen, I go back to fee it; I am. never out of my way. 
I trace no certain line, either ftraight or. crooked. If I 
do hot find in the place to which I go what was reported 
to me, as it oft falls out that the judgments of others do 
not jump with mine, and that J have found them for the 
moft part wrong; I never complain of lofing my labour : 
I have at leaft informed myfelf that what they told me 
was not there, I have a conftitution of bedy as free, 
and a palate as indifferent as any man living. 

The different fafhions of feveral nations 34. sccommo- 
no further concern me than the mere plea- dated himfelf to 
fure of variety, Every ufage has its rea- the different, 
fon. Be the plate and dihhes pewter, cuftomsof the 
wood, or earth, my meat boiled or roaft- _ feveral coun- 
ed, let them give me butter or oil, nuts, |‘ eats 
or olives, hot, or cold, it is alkone to me: and it is fe 
indifferent, that growing old, I accufe this generous fa- 
culty, and have need that delicacy and choice fhould 
correct the indifcretion of my appetite, and fometimes 
relieve my ftomach; When I have been abroad out of 
France, and the people in civility have afked me, if I 
would be ferved after the French manner, I laughed at 
the queftion, and always frequented tables the moft filled 
with ftrangers. 1am afhamed to fee my countrymen 
hefotted with this foolifh humour of quarrelling with 


forms 
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forms contrary to their own!” They feem to be out of 
their element, when out of their own village. Where- 
ever they go, thev keep'ftri€tly to their own, fafhions, 
and abominate thefe of foreigners. if they Hect with 
one “of their own country in. Hungary ;_ they hail the 
happy day.’ They:-renew their acquaintance ; they cling 
together, and rail at the barbarous manners they fee 
there. And why not barbarous, fince they are not 
French? And thofe are reckoned to “have made the 
beft ufe of their travels, who rail moft at what they 
have feen's and indeed moft ef them ‘return no wifer 
than they went. In their travels very clofe and referved, . 
with» a filent’and incommunicable prudence, preferving 
themfelves from the contagion of an unknown air. What . 
Lam faying of them, juts me in mind of fometbing, like 
it, which I have fometimes obferved in fome of our young 
courtiers, who’ will not mix with any but’thofe of their 
own clas; and Jook upon us as men_of another world, 
with’ difdain or pity. Put them upon any difcourfe but 
the intrigues of the court, and they are utterly at a lofs ; 
as very blockheads and novices to us, as we are to 
them. And it is truly faid, that a well-bred man is of 
a compound edacation. I, on the contrary, travel very 
wich fated with our own’ tieiens 4 ; not to look for Gaf- 
cons ‘in Sicily, { have left enough of them at home: I 
rather feek for Greeks and Peifians ; they are the men I 
want to be acquainted with, and the men I ftudy ; it is 
with them that I beltow. and employ myfelf: and, 
, whichis more, I faney that I have met but with few 
cuftoms that are not as good as our own. I have not, 
I confefs, travelled very far ; fcarce out of the fight of 
the fanes of my own houfet ' 
He feldém join. AS tothe reft, moft of the accidental 
ed company up-’ company agnan falls into upon the road, 
on. sieeareaS give him’ more trouble than pleafure ; I 
wave them as much as I civilly can, efpecially now that 
age feems ‘in® fome fort to’ privilege and’ fequefter meé 
frony the common forms.’ You fuffer for others, or 
others, fuffer for you; both of them incony eniencies of 
iM 
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importance enough, but the latter. appears to me the 
greater. al te teh iii as 

It is a rare fortune but of ineftimable worthy mena 
folace, to have a worthy man, one of a great relief in 
found judgment, and of a temper con- "v4. 
formable to your own, who takes a delight to bear you 
company. I have been at a very great lofs for one in 
all my travels. But fuch a companion fhould-be chofen, 
and taken with you from.your firft fetting out... There 
can be no pleafure to me without communication : there 
is not fo much as a fpritely thought comes into my 
mind, which it does not grieve me to have produced 
alone, without one to communicate it to. Si? cum bac 
exceptione detur fcpientia, ut illam inclufam teneam, nec 
enunciem, rejiciam*; * if wifdom were conferred with 
*¢ this condition, that I muft keep it to myfelf, and not 
<¢ communicate it to others, | would refufe it.” This 
other has {trained it one note higher: Si contigerit ea 
vila fapienti, ut omnium rerum affluentibus copiis; quam- 
vis omnia, que cognitione digna funt, fummo otio jecum ipfe 
confideret, & contempletur, tamen fi filitudo tanta fit, ut 
hominem videre non pofit, excedat é vitat: ‘+ if fuch a 
“¢ condition of life fhould happen to a wife man, thatin 
“¢ the greateft plenty of all conveniencies, he might at 
*¢ the moft undifturbed leifure, confider, and contem- 
« plate all things worth the knowing, yet if his folitude 
¢¢ muft be fuch that he muft not fee a man, he had 
«¢ much better quit life.” I approve of Architas’s 
opinion, when he faid, that it would be unpleafant, 
even in heaven itfelf, to furvey the glory of thofe great 
and divine celeftial bodies without a companion. But 
yet it is much better to be alone, than in foolifh and 
tcoublefome company. Ariftippus loved to’ live as a 
ftranger in all places : 


Mea fi fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 


Au/piciis ||. 
* Seneca, epilt. 6, + Cicero de Offic. lib. i. cap. 4% 
{ Cicero de Amicitia, cap, 23. || 4Eneid, lib, iv. ver. 440. 
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~~ But if the fates would fo propitious be, 
To Jet me live at my own liberty; 


I fhould chufe to pafs away the greateft part of my life 
on borfeback ; ‘ 


ae Vifere gefliens, 
Qua parte debacchentur ignes 
‘Qua uebule pluviique rores *< 


To view the ftores of {now and hail, 
And where exceffive heats prevail. 


«« But it may be afked, have you not 
eetine Mon *¢ more eafy diverts at home? 5 What 
figne’s palin <¢ do you there want? Is not your houfe 

: ¢-fituated in a fweet and healthful air, 
« fufficiently furnifhed, and more than fufficiently large? 
«¢ The reyal majefty has more than once been enter- 
“ tained there with all his pomp. Are there not more 
“ below your family in good government, than there 
are above it in eminence? Is there any local thought 
‘which ig extraordinary, and indigeftible, that afflicts 
OT at : 


Que te nunc coquat, et vexet fub peflara fiwat ? 


_ "That now lies broiling in thy troubl’d breaft, 
And. ne’es wij! fuffer thee ta be at reft 2 


“ Where do you think to‘live without moleftation and 
“difturbance? Nunquam fimpliciter fortuma indulget +. 
‘¢ The favours of fortune are always mixed with fome 
*¢ pall.” <* You fee then, it. is only you that trouble 


© Horat, lib. iii. ode iii. ver. 545.&C. Cic, de Seneét, ex Enn, 
t Curtius-libs iv. caps 1g. esa : . 


“ yourfelf, 
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* yourfelf, and: that you every where follow yourfelf, 
‘© and every where complain; for there is no fatisfaction- 
«© here below, but for fouls that are either brutifls or di- 
<¢ vine. He, who in fo juft an occafion has no content. 
‘© ment, where will he think to find it? How many 
‘© millions of men would be content to be in fuck a con~ 
«© dition as yours? Do but reform yourfelf; for that is 
s* wholly in your own power; whereas you have no other 
“right, but patience towards fortune. Nulla placida 
“< quies ef, nifi quam ratio compofuit +;” <‘<there is no 
+6 perfect tranquility but what is produced by reafon.” 

i fee the reafon of this remonftrance,. 

and I fee it perfectly well; but it would thifcumrensets 
- have been more laconic, and more per- 
tinent, to bid me in one word, be wife. This refolu- 
tion is. beyond wifdom, it is her work and produék. 
Thus the phyfician lies preaching to a poor languifhing 
patient to be chearful, but he would advife him a. little 
more difcreetly in bidding him be well. For my part, L 
am but a man of the common fort. It is a wholefome 
precept, certain, and eafy to be underftood, ‘+ be con- 
*€ tent with, what you. have,” that is. to fay, with reafon: 
and. yet to follow this advice, is no more in the power 
of the wifeft menithan in mine. It is a common faying, 
but of a terrible extent: what does it not comprehend > 
All things fall under difcretion and qualification. ~ £ 
know very well, that in the literal fenfe, this pleafure of 
travelling is a teftimony of uneafinefs and irrefolution ; 
therefore thefe two are our governing and predominant 
qualities. Yes, I confefs they are 3 i fee nothing, not 
fo much as. ina dream, and in a with, whereon I could 
fet up my reft: variety only, and the poffeffion of di- 
verfity, can fatisfy me, if any thing can. In travelling, 
it pleafes me that I may ftay where I like without in- 
convenience, and that I have wherewith commodioufly 
to divert myfelf, I love a private life, becaufe it is my 
own choice that I loveit, not from any diflike of the 


# Seneca, epift. 56. is 
‘ public 


- 
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public. way: of living; which perhaps is as much a¢>> 
cording to my complexion. I ferve my. prince by it 
more chearfully, becaufe it is by the free reflection of 

my own judgment and reafon, without any particular 

obligation ; and that | am not compelled fo to do, for 

being rejected or difliked by the other party ; and fo of 

all the reft. I hate the morfels that neceffity carves for 

me. I fhould think that any convenience upon which: 
I were only to depend, would ftick in my throat : 


Alter remus aquas, alter mibi radat arenas * 


Let me in water plunge one oar, 
_ And with the other rake the fhore. 


One end will never hold me ‘Fatt enough. You will 
fay there is a vanity in fuch an amufement. But where 
is there not? And thefe fine precepts are vanity, and 
all wifdort is vanity. Dominus novit cogitationes fapien- 
tium, quoniam vane funt; “ the Lord’ Knoweth the 
« thoughts of the wife that they are vain -+}-.” Thefe 
exquifite fubtilities ate only fit for the pulpit. They 
are difcourfes that will fend us all faddled into the 
other world, Life is a-material and corporeal mo- 
tion, an action imperfect and itregular of its own pro- 
per effence’s I oe it my bufinefs to ferve it according 
as it is. 


Quifque fuos patimar manes ite 


mye all are penuh £0 for our proper crithes. 


Sic oft faciendum, ut contra natubam univerfam nibil ps 
tendamus ; ea tamen confervata, propriam fequamur §: 
<6 we mutt fo order i it, as by no meéans, to contend 


i 2 : »AUD TS 
* Prop. lib. ii. fi 3. ‘ver. “24. * + Pfalm xciv, ver 11. 1 Co-= 
rinth. iii. ver. 20. t 7Encid, Vi. ver. 743: § Cicero de 
Offic. lib. i. cap. 31. , 
a  againft 
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« againft univerfal nature; but yet, that rule. being, 
« obferved, to conform to our own.” To what end are 
thefe fublime points of philofophy, upon which no.hu- 
man being can fettle, and thofe rules that,exceed. both 
our ufe and force. , " . 

~ I often fee that we have ideas of life pissorpnicat res 
fet before us, which neither the propofer, monftrances.as 
nor thofe that hear him, have any,manner, much delpifed 
of hope, nor which is more, of inclina-. + tice as by'the 
tion, to follow. Of the fame, fheet of _ perfon to whom 
paper whereon the judge has but juft writ, ast onl a eg 
a fentence againft an adulterer, he fteals a piece where- 
on to write a love-letter to his companion’s wife.. She 
with whom you had but juft now an illicit commerce, 
will prefently; even in, your own hearing, exclaim more 
loudly againft the fame fault in her companion, than a 
Portia. And fuch there are, who will condemn men to 
déath for crimes that they do not themfelves' repute fo 
much as faults, Ihave m my-youth feen a gentleman’ 
with one hand prefent the people’ with verfes that ex-" 
celled both in wit and licentioufnefs, and with ‘the other,’ 
at the fame time, the moft rigid theological tenets that 
the world has been teazed with thefe many’ years. 
Men proceed at this rate; we let the. laws and precepts 
take their courfe, ourfelves keep another; not only by 
debauchery of manners, but often by judgment and 
contrary opinion. Do but hear a philofophiéal te€ture 3” 
the invention, eloquence, and pertinency immediately 
ftrike your mind, and move you; there is nothing that 
either pricks or {tings your: confcience ; ‘it is not to it 
that they addrefs. Is not thistrue? This made Arifto 
fy, that neither a bath nor a lecture fignified any thing, - 
unlefs they fcowred and made men clean*. One may 
ftop at the outward fkin 3 but it is after the marrow is 
picked out : as after having quaft off the good liquor in’ 
a fine bowl, we confider the ‘graving and workman-* 
fhp. In all the fchools of ancient philofophy this is 


* 


* Piutarch, in his Treatife of Hearing; chap, 8, * 


oa 


to 
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to be found, that the fame philofophy-reader there 
publithes the rules of temperance, and at the fame time 
reads leétures of love and watitonnefs. -Kenophon, even ~ 
in the bofom of Cliniasy writ againft the Ariftippic 
virtue. It is not that there is any miraculous converfion 
in it that makes them thus wavering, but it is as Solon 
reprefents himfelf, fometimes in his own perfon, and. 
fometimes in that of a legiflator.. One while he fpeaks 
for the crowd, and anothet for hitufelf: taking the free 
and natural rules for his own fhare, affuring himifelf of 
entire health and vigour. 


Curentur dubii medicis majoribus agri *. 
A defp’rate wound muft fkilful hands employ. 


A wife man per- Antifthenes allowed a wife man to be 
mitted tolove. in love +, and do whatever he thought 
convenient, without regard to the laws; as_ being better 
advifed than they, and having a greater knowledge of 
yirtue {. His difciple Diogenes faid, that men to per- 
turbations were to oppofe reafon; to fortune, confidence; 
and to the laws, nature. For tender ftomachs, 
forced and artificial recipes-muft be prefcribed: ftrong 
ftomachs ferve themfelves fimply with the prefcriptions 
of their own natural appetite. After this manner do 
our phyficians proceed, who eat melons, and drink 
iced wines, whilft they confine their patients to fyrup 
and panada. I know not, faid the courtezan Lais, 
what they mean by their books, their wifdom,*and phy- 
lofophy, but thofe men knock as oft at my door as any 
other. In as much as our ligentioufnefs always carries 
us beyond what is lawful and allowed, men have often 
ftretched the precepts and rules of life beyond univerfal 
reafon. ! 


__® Juven. fat. xiii. ver. 1244 + Diog. Laert. in'the life of An- 
fit a8.” lib. vi. fet. a1. } Idem, in the life of Diogenes, lib. vi. 
* 33. ; » 7 


2 "= Nemo 
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- Nemo fatis credit tantum delinguere quanttm 
Permittas *. 


The wreched finner always is in queft 
Of crimes unpractis’d, pleafures unpoffefs’d. 


It is to be withed, that there wére more proportion bes 
twixt the command and the obdience, and the mark 
feems to be unjuft to which one cannotattain. There is 
no man fo good, but if he meafure all his thoughts and 
actions by the laws, he will find he has deferved hanging 
ten times in his life ; ard at the fame time it might be 
peat pity and very unjuft to punifh and ruin him: 


Olle, quid ad te 
De cute quid faciat ille vel illa fua + ? 


Ollus, what matters it to thee 
What with their fkin does he or fhe? 


And fuch a one there may be, as has no way offended 
the laws, who neverthélefs would not deferve the character 
of a virtuous man, and whom philofophy wouid juftly 
condemn to be whipt ; fo unequal and perplexed is this 
relation. We are fo far from being good men, actbrd: 
ing to the laws of God, that we cannot be fo aceording 
to ourown. Human wifdom could never yet arrive at 
the duties it had prefcribed to itfelf ; and could it arrive 
thereto, it would prefcribe to itfelf others beyond it, to 
which it would ever afpire end pretend: fo great an enemy 
to confiftency is our human condition. Man enjoins him- 
felf to be neceflarily in fault. Heis not very difcreet to 
cut out his own duty by the meafure of any other being 
than his own. To whom does he prefcribe that which he 
does not expect any.one can perform ? Is he unjuft innot 


* Juven. fat. 14. ver. 233. + Mart: lib. vii. ep. 9. ver. x, 2. 


You. Wi, * & doing 
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doing what is impoffible for him to do? The laws, by 
whofe fentence we are not able, condemn us for not be- 
ing able. ets | 
Mantaivaens At the worft this difagrecable liberty 
obliged to more Of prefenting themfelves two feveral ways, 
exattnefs than the agtions after one manner, and the dif- 
thofe who fo 
much preach up courfes after another, may be allowed to 
virtue, inthe  thofe who fpeak of things ; but it can- 
eae not be allowed to thofe whofpeak of them- 
drawofhimfelf. felves, as I do. I. muft march my pen 
a asl domly feet. The common life ought 
+e to have a relation to other lives. The vir- 
tue of Cato was vigorous beyond the reafon of the age he 
lived in, and for 4 man who undertook to govern others; 
as being devoted to the public fervice, this might be 
called juftice, if not unjuft, at leaft vain, and out of 
feafon. Even my owh manners, which differ fearce an 
inch from thofe that are current amongft us, yet render 
me at my age a little. rough .and unfociable. _ 1 know 
not whether it be without reafon that I am difgufted 
with the company I frequent ; but I know very well that 
it would be without reafon, fhould I complaia of its be- 
ing difgufted with me, feecing I am fo withit,. The vir- 
tuesthat is affigned to the affairs of the world, is a vir- 
tue of many wavings, corners, and elbows, to join and 
adapt itfelf to human frailty ; a virtue mixed and artifi- 
cial; not ftrait, clean, conftant, nor purely innocent. 
©ur annals to this very day reproach one of our kings 
for fuffering himfelf fimply to be carried away by the com+ 
{cientious perfuafions of his. confeffor. Affairs of ftate 
have bolder precepts. . 


exeat auld, 


: _ Qui vult effe pius*. 
Let him who will be good from court retire. 


ge * Lucan, lib. viii, ver. 493. 
aud ; I have 
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I have formerly tried toemploy inthe ye was unft 
Management of public affairs, Opimions, © for the manage- 
and ruics of living, as rude; new, unpo- Pent at Di bie 

: : . ufinels. 

lifhed, or unpolluted, as either were born 
with me, or I was formed to from my education, and. 
wherewith I ferve my own tura, if not fo commodioutly, 
at leaft as fecurely, in my Own particular concerns: but 
I have found a fcholaftic and novice virtue; foolith and 
dangerous. He that goesinto a crowd, muft now go one 
way, atid then another, keep his elbows clofe, retire, or 
advance, and quit the direct way, according to what he 
encounters ; and muft live not fo much according to his 
own method, as that of others; not according to what 
he purpofes to himfelf, but according to what is propofed 
to him, according to the time, according to men, ac- 
cording to occafions. Plato fays, that whoever efcapes 
unhurt from the world’s handling, efcapes by miracle + 
and he fays likewife, that when he appoints his philofo- 
pher to be the head of a government, he means not 
a corrupt one like that of Athens; and much lefs fuch a 
one as this of ours, wherein wifdom itfelf would beat a 
iofs. A good herb tranfplanted into a ftrong foil very 
contrary to its own natute, much fooner conforms itfelf 
to the foil, than it reforms the foil toit, I find, that if 
I were wholly to form myfelf to fuch employments, I 
muft uhdergo a great deal of change and new modelling. 
And though I could fo far. prevail upon myfelf, (and 
why might [ not with time and diligence work fuch a feat) 
I would not do it. By the little trial I have had of pub- 
lic employment, it has been fo much difguft to me;.I 
feel by times fome temptations toward ambition rifing 
in my foul, but I obftinately oppofe them. 


At tu, Catulle, obftinatus obdura*. 


But thou , Catullus, hold out ta the lafts. 


* Catul. epig. 9. ver. 19. 


T 2 lam 
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I am feldom called to it; and as feldom offer myfelf un- 
Called. Liberty and lazinefs, the qualities moft predo- 
Minant in me, are qualities diametrically contrary to 
Public employment. We cannot diftinguith the facul- 
‘ties of men. They have divifions and limits hard and 
delicate to choofe. ‘To conclude from the difcreet con- 
duét of private life, a capacity for the management of 
Public affairs, is to conclude wrong. A mam may go- 
‘Vern himfelf well, that cannot govern others fo, and 
compofe eflays that could not work effects. One man 
“may order a fiege well, that cannot marfhal a battle, and 
another may fpeak well in private, who would not be 
able to harangue a people, or a prince. Nay, it is per- 
‘haps rather a teftimony in him who can do the one, that 
he cannot do the other, than otherwife. I find that ele- 
vated fouls are not much more proper for low things, 
than mean fouls are for high ones. Could it be imagined 
that Socrates would have adminiftered occafion of laugh- 
“ter te the Athenians at the.expence of his own reputa- 
tion, for having never been able to fum up the votes of 
chis tribe, to deliver it to the counci!? Doubtlefs, the vene- 
ration I have for the perfections of this great man, de- 
“ferves that his fortune fhould furnith fo magnificent an 
éxample for the excufe of my principal imperfections. 
Our fufficiency is cut out into fmall parcels, mine has 
no latitude, and is alfo very contemptible in number. 
Saturninus * faid, tothofe who had conferred upon him 
the command in chief, «« My fellow foldiers you have loft 
<<a good captain, to make him a bad general + ofanarmy. 
vireiewnich Whoever boafts, in fo fick a time as 
‘is genuineand —‘ this, of employing true and fincere virtue 
pacer cannct - in the world’s fervice, either knows not 
e employed in at Sake ° ; 
the manage- what it is ; opinions growing corrupt with 
ment ofacor- manners, (and,in truth to hear them. de- 
shit aa feribe it, to hear how moft of them boaft 
of their deportment, \and to fee what rules the lay down ; 


* One of the thirty tyrants who rofe in the time of the emperor 
Galian. + Trebellii Pollionis triginta tyranni, p. 126, Hift, 
Augult. : 

in- 
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inftead of painting virtue, they paint mere vice and in- 
juftice altogether, and reprefent them in this falfe light 
in the education of princes) ; or if he does know it, boafts 
unjuftly, and let him fay what he will, does a thoufand 
things of which his own confcience accufes him. I would 
willingly take Seneca’s word, of the experience he made 
of it upon the like oceafion, provided he would deal frank- 
ly with me. The moft honourable mark of goodnefs 
in fuch a neceffity, is for a man freely to confefs both 
his own fault, and thofe of others ; with the power of his 
virtue to ftop his inclination towards evil, unwillingly to 
follow this bias, to hope better, and to defire better, I 
perceivethatin thefe dif{memberments and divifions where- 
in we in France are involved, every one {trives to defend 
his caufe 5 even the beft of them with difiimulation and 
lyes. He that would write roundly of the true ftate of 
the quarrel, would write rafhly and vicioufly. What is 
the moft juft party, ether than a member of a cankered 
and worm-eaten body? But of fuch a body, the member 
that is Jeaft affected, is faid to be found, and with good 
reafon, as our qualities have no title but in comparifon. 
Civil innocency is meafured according to times and places, 
] like to read in Xenophon fuch acommendation of Agefi- 
laus ; being intreated by a neighbouring prince with whom 
he formerly had war, to permit him to pafs through his 
country, he granted his requeft, giving him free paf- 
fage through the Peloponnefus ; and not only did not im- 
prifon or poifon him, when he had him at his mercy, 
but courteoufly received him according te the obligation 
ef his promife, without doing him the leaft injury. To 
fach humours as thofe, this was an act of no great 
luftre ; elfewhere, and in another age, the “Spe geen cr 
franknefs and magnanimity of fuch an ac- Montague 
tion will be in hich efteem, our rafcally. College in 

Z ; Paris. 
capets * would have laughed at it, fo little 


does 


* Thefe capets are properly the fcholars of Montague-College at Paris. 
In 1480 John Standoncht of bie a dostor of the Sorbonne, ““ : 
3 un 


‘ 
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does the Spartan innocence refemble that of France, W® 
are without virtuous men, but they are according to 
what we repute fo. Whoever has his manners eftablifhed 
in a regularity above the flandard of the age he lives 
in, let him either wreft and blunt his rules; or, which I 
would rather advife him to, let him retire, and not 
meddle with us at all. What would he get by it, | 


Egregium fan@umque virum fi cerno, bimembri 
Hoc monfirum puero, &8 miranti jam fub aratro 
Pifcibus inventis S fete compare mule *, 


To me an honeft man more monfler feems 

Than nature fhews ev’n when a woman teems ~ 

A child with two heads; than mule’s foaling found, 
Or wond’rous fithes plow’d out fromthe ground. 


A man may regret that times are no better, but not fly 
from the prefent; we may with for other maziftrates, 
but, we muft notwithftanding obey thofe we have; and 
perhaps it is more laudable to obey the bad than the good. 
So long as the image of the ancient and received laws of 
this monarchy fhall fhine in any corner of the kingdom, 
there will J pitch my tent. If they unfortunately happen 


fund for maintaining in this college 84 fchalars, in honour of the 12 
apoftles, and the 72 difciples of Jefus Chrift. Thefe fcholars were 
‘called fo from fhort clogks they wore, called Capes. And as they were, 
treated very harfhly, both with regard to theirtable, and to their dif- 
cipline, they were commonly fuch low genivfes, that the word Capette 
was made ufe of to fignify a fcholar of the moft contemptible charac- 
ter, a fool, an impertinent. Montaigne by the term of rafcally Ca- 
pets indends the bulk of bis cotemporaries who would not have failed 
to ridicule the frank and generous fpirit of Agefilaus. In the fame pre- 
dicament may be placed thofe Flemifh hiftorians, who having acculed 
Charlés V. of imprudence in relying on the good faith of Francis-I. 
when his imperial majetty paffed through France in 154¢, have thereby 
. fignified their opinion, that Francis was very weak in flipping fo fair an 
pportunity of making himfelf mafter of his moft formidable enemy, 
The whole of this note was furnifhed me by M. dela Monnoye. 


# Juven, fat, 23. vers 64, &c. 
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tothwart and contradiét one another, fo as to produce 
two factions of doubtful and difficult choice, I fhall 
moft readily chufe to efeape\and fhun the tempeft. In 
the mean time nature, or the hazards of war may lend 
me a hand. Betwixt Cefar and Pompey, 1 would 
frankly have declared myfelf; but amongft the three 
robbers * that came after, a man muft have been necef- 
fitated cither to hide him(elf or te have gone along with 
the current of the time ; eich I think lawful, when 
reafon no longer rules. 


Quo diverfus abis +? 
Whither doft thou wand’ring run? 


This farrago is a little wide from my 
fubject. 1 go out of the way, but it is Ze ielne pa why 
rather from a wantonnefs than heedleff- . fometimes de- 
nefs. My fancies follow one another, but Vated from his 

; : ubject as he 

fometimes at a great diftance ; and look > idses tice, 
towards one another, but it is with an 
oblique glance. I have read a dialogue of Plato, of 1a 
motley and fanatic compofition, beginning with the 
fabject of love, and ending with that of rhetoric. They 
‘flick not at thefe variations, and with a marvellous grace 
let themfelves be carried away at the pleafure of the 
wind ; or at leaft feem as if they were. The titles: of 

my chapters do net always comprekerd the fubject, 
chey oft but denote it by fome mark only, as thofe 
others, Andria, Eunuchus, or thefe, Sylla, Cicero, Tor- 
quatus. I love the poetic ramble, by leaps and -fkips ; 
it is an art, as Plato fays, light, nimble, and a little 
maddifh. There are pieces in Plutarch, where he for- 
gets his theme, where the propofition of his argument 
as only found by incidence; and ftuft throughout with 
foreign matter. Do but obferve his progrefs in the 
Demon of Socrates. Good God, how beautiful then 
are his variations and frolickfome allies; and then -mott 


# Q&avius, Mark Anthony, and Lepidus. + #Eneid, lib. v. ver, 156. 
4 ee of 
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of all, when they feem to be fortuitous, and introduced 
for want of heed. It is the unattentive reader that 
lofes my fubject, and not 1; there will always be found 
fome phrafe or other in a cerner that is to the purpofe, 
though it lie very clofe. I ramble indifcreetly. and tu-- 
multuoufly, my ftyle and my wit wander at the fame rate ; 
a little folly is tolerable in him that will not be guilty 
of too much, fay the precepts, and much more the ex- 
amples of our mafters. A thoufand poets flag and 
creep in the profaic ftyle, but the beft old profe, (and 
I ftrow it here up and down indifferently for verfe) 
fhines throughout, and has the luftre, vigour, and bold- 
nefs of poetry, not without fome air of its frenzy ; and 
certainly profe ought to have the preheminence in {peak- 
ing. The poet, fays Plato, when fet upon the Mufe’s 
tripod, pours out with fury whatever comes into his 
mouth, like the fpout of a fountain, .withont confider- 
ing and paufing upon it; and things come from him of 
various colours, of a contrary fubftance, and with’ an 

uninterrupted torrent: and all the old theology, (as the 
learned inform us) as. well as the firft philofophy, are 
poefy. It is the original language of the gods; I 
mean, that the matter fhould diftinguith itfelf ; it fuffi- 
ciently fhews where it changes, where it concludes, 
where it begins, and where it rejoins, without inter- 
lacing it with words» of connexion, introduced for the 
fervice of dull. or inattentive ears, and without com- 
menting on myfelf. Who is there that had not rather 
not be read at all, than after a drowly or curfory man- 
net? Nihil eff tam utile, quod in tranfitu profit +; “no 
** work can be profitable, when it is read curforily.” If 
to take a book in hand, were to learn it; if to look 
upon it, were to confider it; and to run it flightly 
over, were to make it a man’s own; I were then to 
blame to make myfelf altogether fo ignorant as I fay 
Iam. © Secing J cannot fix the attention of my reader 
by the weight of what I write, manco male, $F oem 
$6 much niiftaken,” if I fhould chance to do jt by perplex. 


t Seneca, epift, a. 


ing 
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ing him; nay, he will afterward repent that he ever 
amufed himfelf with it: it is very true, but he will yet 
amufe himfelf with it. Befides, there are fome shu- 
mours in which intelligence produces difdain : who will 
think better of me for their not underftanding what I 
fay, and will conclude the depth of my fenfe by its ob- 
{curity ; which to {peak fincerely, I mor hate, and 
would avoid, if I knew how. Ariftotle boafts fome- 
where in his writings, that he affected it ; nett affec- 
tation, The frequent breaks in chapters that I chofe to 
make in the beginning of my book, I have fince thought, 
broke and diffolved the attention before it was raifed, as. | 
making it difdain to fettle and recolleét itfelf to fo little; ~ 
and upon that account I have made the reft longer, fuch 
as require propofitions, and affigned leifure. Ins fuch 
an employment, to whom you will not give an hour, 
you give nothing; and do nothing for him, for whom 
you only do whilft you are doing fomething elfe. To 
which may be added, that I have perhaps fome’ parti- 
cular obligation to {peak only by halves, confufedly and 
inconfiftently. Iam therefore difpleafed with this im- 
pertinent way of talking, thefe extravagant projects that 
trouble life, and thofe opinions fo refined, that though 
they have truth, I think it too dear bought, and too 
difagreeable. On the contrary, I make it my bufi- 
nefs to bring vanity itfelf in repute, and folly too, if 
it bring me any pleafure ;- and chufe to follow my own 
natural inclinations, without bearing too itrict a hand 
upon them, | 

I have feen elfewhere palaces in rub- pis particular 
bifh, and flatues both of gods and men _ liking to the 
defaced, and yet there are men ftill; all "Y of Rome. 
this is true, and yet for all that, I cannot fo often review 
the ruins of that fo great and powerful city, 
that I do not admire and reverence it. 
The care of the dead is recommended to us; befides I 
have been bred up from my infancy with thefe people : 
I had knowledge of the affairs of Rome long before I 
knew thofe of my own houfe. I knew the Capitol, and 
its platform, before I knew the Louvre; and the river 

’ Tiber, 


Meaning Rome. 
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Tiber, before the river Seine. The qualities and fore 
unes of Lucullus, Metellus, and Scipio, have ever run 
mote in my head than thofe of any of my own country- 
men. They are all dead, and fo is my father as abfo- 
lutely dead as they, and is removed as far ftom me and 
life in eighteen years, as they are in fixteen hundred ; 
whofe memory, friendfhip, and fociety, I meverthelefs 
_ cherifh and embrace with a perfect and 
iP lively union. Nay, my humour is to 

render myfelf more officious to the dead; 
* they no longer help themfelves, and therefore methinks 


Gratitude to- 
wards the dea 


the more require my affiftance : it is there that gratitude " 


appears in its true luftre. Benefits are not fo gencroufly 
placed where there is retrogradation and reflection. 
Arcefilaus * going to vifit Crefibius who was fick, and 
finding him in a very poor condition, privately con- 
veyed fome money under his pillow; and, by concealing 
it from him, acquitted him nioreover from the acknow- 
ledgment due to fuch a benefit, Such as have merited 
from me my fricndtfhip and gratitude, have never loft 
them by being no more; I have better and more care- 
fully patd them, when they were gone, and ignorant of 
what J did. I {peak moft affectionately of my friends 
when it is no longer in their power to know it. I have 
had a hundred quarrels in defending of Pompey, and 
for the caufe of Brutus. This acquaintance yet con- 
tinues betwixt us. We have no other hold even of 
things prefent but by fancy. Finding myfelf of no ufe 
to this age, I throw myfelf back upon that other ; and 
am fo enamoured of it, that the free, juft, and flouritfh- 
ing ftate of that ancient Rome (for I neither like it in 
its birth, nor in its old age) engrofs my affection to a 
degree of enthufiafm, and therefore I cannot fo oft re- 
view the fituation of their ftreets and houfes, and thofe 
ruins as profound as the Antipodes, but they always 
amaze me. Is it by nature, or through error of fancy, 
that the fight of places which we know have been fre- 
quented and inhabited by perfons whofe memories are 


® Diogenes Laert. inthe life of Arcefilaus, Jib. iv. § 37- 
recom- 
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fecommended in ftory, does in fome fort, work more 
upon us than to hear a recital of their actions, or to 
read their writings ? Tanta vis admonitionis ineft in locis; 
et id quidem in hac urbe infinitum: quacumque enim ingre- 
dimur , in aliquam biftoriam veftigiuin ponimus * s * fo great 
«a power of admonition is there in places ; and truly in 
‘* this city fo infinite, that which way foever we go we 
*€ tread upon fome hiftory.” It pleafes me to confider 
their face, port, and veftments. I ftill ruminate on 
thofe great names, and make them ring in my ears. 
Ego illos veneror, SP tantis nominibus femper affurgo + ; 
*« T reverence them, and rife up in honour of names fo 
* ereat.” Of things that are in any meafure great and 
admirable, I admire even the common parts. I could 
with to fee them talk, walk, and fup. [t were ingrati- 
tude to contemn the relics and images of fo’ many 
worthy and valiant'men as I have feen live and die, 
and who, by*their example give us fo many good in- 
ftructions, if we knew how to follow them. 

Befides, this very Rome that we now 
fee deferves to be beloved; fo long, and eanyy see 

unle 

by fo many titles a confederate with our  verfal metropo- 
crown ; the only common and univerfal ae ee a3 
city. The fovereign magiftrate that com- 
mands there, is equally acknowledged elfewhere : it is 
the metropolitan city of all the Chriftian nations. The 
Spanifh and French are there at home. To be a 
prince of this eftate, there needs no miore but to be a 
‘prince of Chriftendom. There is no place upon earth, 
that heaven has embraced with fuch an influence and 
conftancy of fayour; its very ruins are glorious, and 
ftately. . 


Laudandis preciofior ruinis \. 
More glorious by her wond’rous ruins. 


“® Cic. de Fin. lib. v. cap. 2. t Seneca, epift. 64. } Sido- 
pius, Apol,carm. 27. entitled Narbo ad Confcntium, ver. 62, 
She 
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She yet in her very ruins retains the marks and image 
of empire. Ut palam fit uno in loco gaudentis opus effe na- 
ture; ** fo that it is manifeft that nature is in this one 
“ place enamoured of her own work.” Some would 
blame, and be angry at themfelves for being tickled 
with fo vain a pleafure. Our humours are never too 
vain that are pleafant. Whatever they are that always 
content a man of common underftanding, I could not 
have the heart to accufe him. ; , 
In what fenfe  , 2am very much obliged to Fortune, 
Montaigne is in that to this very hour fhe has offered 
obliged to for- me no outrage beyond what I was able 

5; to bear. Is it not her way to let thofe 
live in quiet by whom the is not importuned ? 


Quanto quifque Lbi plura negaverit, 
A diis plura feret : nibil cupientium 

_ Nudus caftra peto: multa petentibus * 
Defunt multa*. 4 


The more we to ourfelves deny, 
The more the bounteous gods fupply, 
The more indulgent heav’n beftows ; 
Far from the quarters of the great 
Happy, tho’ naked, I retreat f 
Who covet much, their want is great. 


If fhe continue her favour, the will difmifs me very well 
fatisfied. 


nibil fupra 
Deos laceffo +. 


Nor for more 
Do I the gods implore, 


* Hor. lib. jij, ode 16. ver. a1. + Hor. lib. ii. ode 18. ver, 11,72. 


% But 
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But beware a fhock. ‘There are a thoufand that perifh 
in the port. I am very eafy as to what fhall here hap- 

“pen when I fhall be gone. Prefent things take up 
enough of my thoughts. t 


Fortune catera mando. 


I leave the reft to Fortune, 


Befides, I have not that ftrong obli- pe gia not 
gation, that which is faid to attach men think himéelfa 
to futurity by the iffue that fucceeds to patsy tp 
their name and honour; and perhaps I _ having no chil- 
ought the lefs to covet them, if they dren to bearhis 
are to be fo much defired. I am of my- ‘ 
felf but too much tied to the world, and to this life. 
I am content to be in Fortune’s power by circumftances 
properly neceflary to my being, without otherwife ex- 
‘tending her jurifdition over me; and ‘never thought, 
that to be without children was a defect that ought 
to render life lefs contented. ‘The want 
of iffue has its conveniences too, Chil- Children not 
‘dren are of the number of things that Feled aren. 
are not very much to be defired, efpe- 
cially now, when it would be fo hard to make them 
good. Bona jam nec nafci licet, ita corrupta funt femina* ; 
** nor can any thing good fpring from feed fo Cor- 
“ rupt.” And yet they are juftly to be lamented by 
fuch as have loft them. 

He who left me my houfe in charge 4, houthpld 
prognofticated that I would ruin it, con- affairs not the 
fidering my rambling humour: but he work for being 
was miftaken, for I am in the fame con- “ 
dition now as when I firft entered into it, or rather bet- 
‘ter; and yet without office, or any place of profit. 


* Tertul. de pudicit, 


As 
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Weeeowd nd Asto the reft, if Fortune has riever doité 
fabftantial fa- © me any violent or extraordinary injury; 
vours from For- neither has fhe favoured me. Whatever 
tune but {uch Wie 5 

only as were our family derives from her bounty, was 
mee and ti- there above an hundred years before my 
tular. 


times I haves; as to my own particular, 
no effential and folid good, that I ftand mdebted for to het 
liberality; fhe has indeed done me fome airy honours, 
and titulary favours that are not fubftantial ; and thofe in 
truth fhe has not granted, but offered me, who, God 
knows, am all material, and like nothing but what is real 
and folid. And who, if I durft confefs fo much, would 
not think avarice much lefs excufable than ambition ; 
nor pain lefs to be avoided than fhame; nor health lefs to 
be coveted than learning, or riches than nobility. 

Amoneft her empty favours there is none that fo much 
pleafes the filly humour natural to my country, as an 
authentic bull of a Roman burgefs, that was granted me 
when I was laft there, embellifhed with pompous feals and 
gilt letters; and granted in the moft bountiful manner. 
And becaufe it is couched in a mixt ftyle, more or lefs 
‘favourable, and that I could have been glad to have feen 
the copy of it before it had paffed the feal, I will, to 
fatisfy any one that may be fick of the fame curiofity I 
was, tranfcribe it here in its true form. 


A bullinveting Quod Horatius Maximus, Martius Ce- 


Montaigne with cius, Alexander Mutus,\alm@ urbis 
the freedom of . i . 
thie city of confervatores, de iluftrifimo viro, 
Rome, 


Michaele Montano, equite Sanéti 
Michaelis, © a cubiculo Regis Chriftianiffimi Ro- 
mana céivitate donando, ad Senatum retulerunt, 


S.P.2.R. de ea re ita fieri cenfuit. 


C UM veteri more & inftituto cupide illi femper fiudiofeque 
Sufcepti fint, qui virtute ac nobilitate praftantes, magno 
reip. nofire ufui atque ornamento fuiffent, vel effe aliquando 
Poffent : nos majorum noftrorum exemplo, atque auéforitate 
te per- 


* 
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permoti, preclaram banc confuetudinem nobis imitandam, ac 
fervandam fore cenfemus. Quamobrem cum illuftrifimus Mi- 
ehael Montanus eques Sani Michaelis, & a cudiculo Regis 
Chriftianiffimi, Romant nominis fiudiofiffimus, 9 familia lau- 
de, atque [plendore, &F propriis virtutum meritis digniffimus 
Jt, qut Jummo fenatus populique Romani judicio ae fudio in 
Romanam civitatem adfeifcatur ; placere fenatut P. Q, R. 
illuftrifimum Michaclem Montanum rebus omnibus ornatiffi- 
mum, atgque huic inclyto populo chariffimum, ipfum poftero/que 
in Romanam civitatem adjeribi, ornarique omnibus & pre- 
miis FP bonoribus, quibus illi fruuntur, qui cives patritiique 
Romani nali, aut jure optimo facti funt. In quo cenfere fe- 
natum P.Q.R. fe non tam illt jus civitatis largiri, quam 
debitum tribuere, neque magis beneficium dare quam ab ipfo 
accipere, qui boc civitatis munere accipiendo, fingulari civi- 
talem ipfam ornamento, atque bonore affecerit. Quam qui- 
dem S.C. aucioritatem tidem confervatores per fenatus P. 
Q.R. feribas in acta referri atque in Capitolii curia fervari, 
privilegiumque bujufmodi feri, folitoque urbis figillo communiri 
curarunt. Anno ab urbe condita cxacccxxxt. Pot 
Chriftum natum MDLXXX1. 111. idus Martii. 


Horatius Fufcus Sacri 8S. P.Q, R. feriba. 
Vincent. Martholus Sacri S. P. 2, R. feriba. 


Being before burgefs of no city at all, 1 was glad to be 
created free of the moft noble city that ever was, or ever 
will be. If other men would confider themfelves, as.at- 
tentively as I do, they would, as I do, difcover them- 
felves to be full of vanity and foppery ; and rid myfelf 
of it cannot, without making myfelf away. We are all 
leavened with it, as well one as another; but they who 
are fenfible of it, have the better bargain, and yet 1 know 
not whether they have or no. 
This. opinion, and common cuftom to 

obferve in more than ourfelves, has a eg Sa 
very much relieved us. It is a very dif- know and ob- 
pleafing object : we fee nothing in it but in 
mifery and vanity. Nature, that we may not be deject- 
*ed with the fight of our own deformities, has wifely pro- 
‘Moat: jected 
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jeéted our optic organ outward. We go forward with 
the current, but to turn back towards ourfelves is a pain- 
ful motion ; thus is the fea agitated and troubled when 
the waves are repelled againft one another. Obferve, fays 
every one, the motion of the heavens; the revolution 
of public affairs; obferve the quarrel of fuch a perfon ; 
feel fuch a one’s pulfe; mind another’s laft will and tef- 
_ tament; in fhort, be always looking high or low, or on 
one fide, or before or behind you. t was a paradoxical 
command anciently given us by the god at Delphos : 
*¢ Look into yourfelf, difcover yourfelf, keep clofe to 
“ yourfelf; call back your mind and will, that elfewhere 
‘€€ confume themfelves, into yourfelf; you runout, you 
“‘ wafte yourfelf; collect yourfelf; fupport yourfelf ; 
‘¢ men betray you, men fpoil you, men fteal you from 
« yourfelf.” Doft not thou fee that this world keeps all 
its views confined within, and its eyes open to contem- 
plate itfelf? It is always vanity for thee, both within 
and without; but it is lefs vanity when lefs extended. 
Excepting thee, (O man) faid that god, every thing ftu- 
,dies itfelf firft, and has bounds to its labours and defires, 
according to its need. There is nothing.fo empty and 
neceffitous as thou who embraceft the univerfe ; thou art 
the explorator without knowledge, the magiftrate with- 
out jurifdiction ; and after all, the fool in the play. ~ 


Gul, AP, aio 
Of managing the Will. 


Montaigne kept EW things in comparifon of what 
his affections in commonly affect other men, move, or 

a moderate ftate, . of 
Ma to fpeak more properly, captivate me: for 
it is but reafon they fhould coneern a man, provided they 
do not wholly engrofs him. Iam very folicitous, both 
by ftudy and argument, to enlarge this eee of 
inen- 
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infenfibility, which in me is naturally far advanced, fo. 
ae I efpoufe, and am confequently moved with few 
things. I have a clear fight, but I fix it upon very few 
objects ; have a fenfe delicate and tender, but an appre- 
henfion and application hard and dull; I am very un- 
willing to engage myfelf.. As muchas in me lies, [I em- 
ploy myfelf wholly for myfelf; and in this very fubject, 
would rather chufe to curb and reftrain my affection from. 
plunging entirely into it, it being a fubje& that I poffefs_ 
at the mercy of others, and over which fortune has more 
_ ight than I. Even fo far as to health; which I fo much 
value, it were neceflary for me, not fo paffionately to 
covet and defire it, as to think difeafes infupportable. 
There oight to be a medium betwixt the hatred of pain, 
and love of pleafure. And Plato prefcribes the very 
thing. _. ee 
But againft fuch affections as carry the ‘Phranetaliaae 
away from myfelf, and fix me elfewhere, again thofe 
aret thofe, I fay, | oppofe myfelf with ros ate 
all my force. It is my opinion, that a was foreignto 
man fhould lend himfelf to others, and  himfelf. 
only give himielf to himfelf. Were my , 
will eafy to be engaged and fwayed, I would not ftick 
there: I am too tender both by natute and habit, 


——Fugax rerim, fecuraque in otia natus *. 
I fly from bufinefs as from a difeafe ; 
_ Having been bred in negligence and eafe, 


for hot and obftinate difputes wherein my adverfary 
would at laft have the better; and the iffue, which would 
tender my heat of argument difgraceful, would perhaps 
vex me to the laftdegree. Should I fet myfelf to it as 
earneftly as others do, my foul would never be able to 


* Ovid. de Trift, lib, iii, eleg. 2. ver. 94 


a YoL. Iti. pial bear 
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bear the emotion and alarms, which thofe feel who grafiy 
fo much, and it would immediately be diftraéted by this 
inward agitation. If fometimes { haye been put upon 
the management of other men’s affairs, I have promifed 
to take them in hand, but not into my hings and liver ; 
to charge myfelf with them, not to incorporate them = 
to take pains, but not to be paffionate in them; EF have 
a regard tothem, but! will not brood over them: Lhave 
enough to dotoorder and govern the domeftic throng that 
I have in my own veins and bowels, without harbouring: 
and loading myfelf with a crowd of other men’s affairs, 
and have enough of own proper and natural bufinefs to 
mind, without calling in the concerns of others, Such 
as know how much they owe to themfelves,. and how 
many offices they are bound to of their own, find, that 
nature has cut them out work enough of their own to 
keep them from being idle.. Thou haft bufinefs enough 
at home, look to that. Mem let themfelves out to hire 
their faculties are not for themfelves, but are employed 
for thofe to whom they have enflaved themfelves ;, this. 
common humour pleafes not me. We mutt be thrifty 
of the liberty of our fouls, and never let them out but 
upon juft. occafions, which if we judge aright,. are very 
few. Do but obferve fuch as have accuftomed themfelves 
to be at every one’s call and command ; they are fo upon 
all, as well hetle as great, occafions, in what doés fot 
concern them, as well as imwhat does. They intrude 
themfelves indifferently wherever there is bufinefs, and 
are without life, when not in fome buftle of affairs. J 
negotiis funt negotit caufa*; < they only feek bufinefs for 
“' bufinefs fake.” It is not fo much that they defire to. 
go, as it is that they cannot ftand ftill: like a rowling 
ftone froma hill, that ftops not, till it is at the bottom. 
Bufihefs, in a certain fort of men, is a mark of underftand= 
ing, and dignity. ‘Their minds are not eafy but in agita- 
tion, as children that muft be rocked in a cradle. They 
may pronounce thenafelves as ferviceable to their friends, 


* Seneca, epift. 22» ; 
, ae 
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as troublefome to themfelves. No one is lavith of his 
money to another, but every one is ready to give him 
his time and his life. -There is nothing of which we are 
fo prodigal as of thefethings, of which to be thrifty, would 
be both commendable and ufeful. I am/of a quit con- 
trary humour. I look to myfelf, and commonly covet 
with no great ardour what I do defire, and defire little : 
Temploy and bufy myfelf likewife but rarely and temper- 
ately. Whatever they aim at, and take in hand they 
edo it with their utmott defire and with vehemency. There 
are fo many wrong fteps in life, that for the greater 
fafety, we muft a little lightly and fuperficially flide 
through the world, and not plunge into it over head 
and ears. Pleafure itfelf is painful at the bottom. 


incedis per ignes 
Suppofitos cineri dolofo *. 


Thou upon glowing coals doft tread, 
Under deceitful afhes hid, 


The parliament of Bourdeaux chofe me  yyontaione 
mayor of their city, ata time when I was _ obliged to ferve 
far from France, and much farther from _ the office of 

mayor of 
any fuch thought: I entreated to be ex- Bourdeaux. 
cufed; but I was told that I was to blame, 
the king having alfo interpofed his command in that 
affair. It is an office that ought to be looked upon the 
more honourable, as it has no falary nor advantage but 
the bare honour of its execution : it continues two years, 
but may be extended by a fecond election, which very 
rarely happens ; but it did to me, though it never did fo 
but twice before: viz. fome years ago to Monfieur de 
Lanfac, and lately to Monfieur de Biron, marefchal of 
France, in whofe place I fucceeded, and left mine to 
Monfieur de Matignon, marefchal of France alfo, proud 
of fo noble a fraternity. 


* Hor. lib. ii ode 1, ver, 75 


U2 Uterque 
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Uterque bonus pacis bellique minifter * 


Both fit for governing in peace and war. 
Fortune would have a hand in my promotion, by. this. 
particular circumflance which fhe put in of her own,: 
not altogether vain; for Al exander difdained the ambaf- 
fadors of Corinth, who offered him the freedom of their 
city; but when they informed him, that Bacchus and. 


Hercules were alfo in the regifter, he thankfully accept- 
ed it. 


ae At may arrival, E faithfully and confcien~ 
he gave of him- tioufly reprefented myfelf to them fuch 
ke oe as I find myfelf to be; a man withour me- 
Bourdeaux, mory, without vigilance,” without expe- 


rience, and without vigour ; but likewife 

void of hatred, ambition, avarice, and violence 3 that 
they might know what they were to expect frony my fer- 
vice. And becaufe the Knowledge they had of my dee 
ceafed father, and the honour in which they held his me- 
mory, were their only motives to confer this favour upon 
me, I plainly told them, that I would be very forry any’ 
thing fhould make fo great an impreffion upon me as their 
affairs, and the concerns of their city hac done upon 
him, whilft he had’the care of them in the fame govern~ 
ment to which they had preferred’ me. F very well re- 
tember when I was’a boy, to have feen him in his old 
age, cruelly tormented with the toil of the public af- 
fairs; forgetting the fweet calm of his own houfe, to 
which his age and infirmity had attached him for feveral 
years before; regardlefs of his-own affairs, and of his 
health, and really defpifing his own life, which was in 
great dancer of being lof by being engaged in long and 
painful journeys for their fervice. Such was he, and 
this humour of his proceeded from great good na- 
ture. Never was there a more «charitable and pubhie- 


* fEneid. lib, xi. ver, 658. 
{pi- 
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mend in another, 
and am not ea excufe. 
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Yet this proceeding which I com- 
I do not love to follow myfelf, 
He had learnt, 


that 


a man mutt forget himfelf for his-neighbour, and that 
individuals were of no manner of confideration 3 in compari- 


fon with the general concern. 

Moft of the rules and precepts of this 
world tend to drive us out of.eurfelves to 
go a hunting for the benefitof.the focie- 
ty. They thought to doa great feat, to 
divert and feparate us from ourfelves, 


Why the fages 
recommended it 
to men to nge- 
lect themfelves 
for the fake of 
the public 


prefuming we were but too much attack- 

ed to ourfelves by a too natural inclination, and have 
‘Jeft nothing unfaid to that purpofe: for it is no new 
thing for wife men to preach up thingsas they ferve, 
not as they are. Truth has. its obftructions, incon- 
veniences, and imcompatibilities with us. .We muft 
be often. deceived, that. we may not deceive ourfelves. 
Our eyes muft be fhut, and our underftandines ftu- 
pified to recover and amend them. Imperiti enim ju- 
dicaut, €3 qui frequenter in hoc ipfuin fallendi funt, ne 
errent; *‘ for the ignorant judge, and therefore are 
“< oft to be deceived left they fhould err.” Whea 
they prefcribe to us to love three, four, and fifty de» 
grees of things above ourfelves, they do like archers, 
who, to hit the white, take hoi ain a great deal higher 


than the butt. 
it the contrary way. 


f=) 


To, fet a crooked ftick ftrait, we bend 
I believe that in. the temple of 


Pallas, as we fee in all other religions, there were ap- 


parent myfteries to be expofed to the people, and 
others more fecret and fublime, that were only to be 


fhown to fuch as where the profeffors. 

It is likely that the true point of 
friendfhip, that every one owes to himfelf 
is to be found in thefe things ; nota falfe 
friendfhip, that makes us embrace glory, 
knowledge, riches, and the like, with 
a principal and immoderate affection, as 
metmbers of our being; nor an indifcreet 


Ung 


Thetruly wife 
man is convin- 
ced of the obli- 
gation which he 
owes to others, 
by knowing 
what he owes to 
himéelf. 


and 
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and effeminate friendfhip, which, like ivy, decays 
and ruins the walls ic embraces: but afound and re- 
gular friendfhip, equally profitable and _pleafant. 
Whoever knows the duties of this friendfhip, and 
practifes them, is truly of the cabinet-council of the 
Mufes, and has attained to the height of human wif- | 
dom, and our happinefs. Such a one, exactly know- 
ing what he owes to bfléfelf, will on his part find 
that he ought to apply thé ufe of the world, and of 
other men to himfelf, and for this end to contribute 
the duties and offices appertaining to him to the pu- 
blic fociety. He who lives not in fome fort for 
others, lives not much for himfelf. Qxi fibi amicus 
eft, feito hunc amicum omnibus effe*; “ he who is his 
** own friend, is a friend to all men.” The principal 
charge we have, is, toevery one to take care of himfelf: 
and it is for this that we here live. As he who would 
omit to lead a virtuous and holy life, and think he ac- 
quitted himfelf of his duty, by inftruting and training 
others up to it, would bea fool; even fohe, who aban- 
dons his own healthful and pleafant life to ferve others, 
takes, in my opinion, acourfe that is wrong, and unna- 
tural. 


eek I would not that men fhould refufe, in 


exercifeofan thé employments they take upon them, 
office cannot their attention, pains, their eloquence, 


manage it with - ¢ 
vrudaene nor and if need be, their fweat and blood, 


equity. 


non ille pro charis amicis 
A ut patria timidus perire +. 


Dares for his country or his friend to die, 


But this is by way of loan and accidentally ; his mind 
being always, in repofeand in health ; not without ac» 


* Sen, epift. 6, at the end, + Hor, lib. iv. ode 9. ver. 52. 
tion 
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Yion, but without vexation, without paffion. Merely to 
act, cofts him fo little, that he acts even fleeping. But 
at muft be put into brifk motion with difcretion; for the 
body receives the offices impofed upon it, jut according 
to what they are; the mind oft extends, and makes them 
heavier at its own expence, giving them what meafure 
it pleafes. Men perform like things with different ef- 
forts, and a different contention of the will; the one 
‘does well enough without the other. For how many 
people hazard themfelves every day in war, without a 
concern which way it goes, and thruft themfelves into 
the dangers of battles, the lofs ef which will not break 
their next night’s fleep? And there are men at home, 
out of fuch danger, which they durft not have faced, 
who are more paflionately concerned for the iflue of this 
war, and whofe foul is more anxious about the events 
of it than the foldier who fpends his life and blood in 
at, I could have engaged myfelf in public employ- 
ments, without quitting myfelf a hair’s breadth, and 
have given myfelf to others, without abandoning my- 
felf ; this eagernefs and vehemence of defires more hin- 
ders than advances the conduct of what we undertake; 
fills us with impatience againft flow or contrary events, 
and with bitternefs and fufpicion againft thofe, with 
whom we have todo. We never carry on that thing 
well, by which we are wholly poffeffed and governed. 


Male cuna minifirat 
Impetus *. 


‘With heated minds we ne’er condué things well. 


He, who therein employs only his judgment and ad- 
drefs, proceeds more chearfully: he counterfeits, he 
gives way, he defers all things at his eafe, according to 
the neceffities of occafions; he fails in his attempts 
without trouble and affliction, ready and entire for a 


# Statiusin Thebais, lib. x. ver. 4. & ¢. 
U4 new 
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‘new enterprize: he always marches with the bridle in 
‘his hand. _ In him who is intoxigated with this violent 
and: tyrannical intention, we neceflarily difcover much - 
amprudence-and injuttice. The impetuofity of his de- 
fire. carries him. away. ‘Thefe are rafh mations, and, if 
‘fortune do not very much. affift, of very little fruit, 
Philofophy requires, that in the punifh- 
That {he chat ment of injuries received, we fhould diveft 
fences ought to. ourfelves of choler ; not that the revenge 
be performed fhould be lefs, but, on the contrary, that 
without anger. A : 4 
ray it may be the better applied and the more 
heavily laid on, which, it is conceived, will be hinder- 
ed by this impetuofity, For anger not only troubles, 
but of itfelf alfo'wearies the arms of thofe who chatftife. ° 
This fire’ benumbs and waftes their ftrength. As. in 
precipitancy, feffinatio tarda ef ; <* the more hatfte,, the 
‘* worfe {fpeed.” | Hafte trips up its own heels, fetters 
and ftops itfelf, ip/e fe velocitas implicat *. For example; 
according to what 1 commonly fee, avarice has no 
greater impediment than itfelf. The more intenfe and 
‘Vigorous itis, the lefs it rakes together, and commonly 
{ooner gathers riches when difguifed under a mafk of 
liberality. 
tadestene cha- A very honeft. gentleman, a friend of 
‘ratter ofa mine, had like to have cracked his brains 
pe incewhowas «by atoo paffionate attention to the affairsaf 
uperior to the 3 2 e 4 
accidents of-his 4 Certain prince, his mafter; which mafter 
fortune. has thus painted-himfelf to me; that he 
forefees the weight of accidents as well as another; but 
that in thofe for which there is no remedy, he prefently 
refolves-upon patience, - -In others, having taken a]lthe 
neceflary precautions, which bv the vivacity of his 
underftanding he’can foon do, he calmly waits what 
may follow. And, in truth, I have accordingly feen 
him maintain a great indifferency and freedom of ac- 
tions, and countenance, in very great and perplexed af- 
fairs, .1 find-him a greater, and a more able may 


Seneca, epift. 44% at the end, 


in 
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jn adverfity than profperity. His loffes are to him 
more glorious than his victories, and his mourning than 
his triumphs. 

Do but confider, that even in yain and 

< ° . It is an advan~- 
frivolous actions, as at chefs, tennis, and tage in gaming 
the like, this eager and ardent engaging tokeepone’s 
with an impetuous defire, immediately pines ty 
throws the mind and members into indif- 
cretion and diforder. A man puzzles and bewilders 
himfelf. He that carries himfelf the moft moderately 
both towards gain and lofs, has always his wits about 
him. The lefs peevifh and paffionate he is at play, he 
plays with much more advantage and fafety. 

As to the reft, we hinder the mind’s a ian aught 
grafp in giving it fo many things to know his own 
feize upon. Some things we are only {lid interett. 
to offer to it, to tie it to others, and with others 
to incorporate it. I can feel and difcern all things, 
but ought to feed on nothing but felf; and fhould be 
inftructed in what properly concerns itfelf, and what is 
properly of its own pofleffion and fubftance: the laws 
of nature teach us what we are juftly to have. After 
the fages have told us, that no one is indigent by na- 
ture, and that every one is fo according to opinion, 
they very fubtilly diftinguifh betwixt the defires that 
proceed from the former, and thofe that proceed from 
the irregularity of our fancy. Thofe, of which we 
can fee the end, are nature’s ; thofe that fly before us, 
and of which we can fee no end, are our own. There is 
an.eafy cure for the want of goods ; ; but the poverty of 
the foul is incurable, 


Nam fi, quod fatis eft bomini, id fatis effe poteffet, 
Hoc fat erat: nunc, guwm hoc non eft, qui credimus. porre, 
Divitias ullas animum mi explere potefe + ? 


F Luciliys, lib. v. apud Nunnium, cap. 5, § 9%, 


rte 
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If what’s for man enough, enough could be, 
- It were enough ; but as we plainly fee 
That wont futiice; how can I e’er believe 
That any wealth my mind content can give? 


7 


Socrates’fecing a heap of treafure, jewels, and coflly 
furniture, carried in pomp through the city, “ how 
«¢ many things *,” faid he, <‘do I not defire!” Metro-: 
dorus lived on the weight of twelve ounces a day; Epi- 
curus upon lefs: Metrocles + in winter flept abroad 
amongft fheep, in fummer in the cloifters of churches. 
Sufficit ad id natura quod pofcit t ; ** nature furnifhes what 
*< it abfolutely needs.” Cleanthes lived by the labour 
of -his own hands, and boafted, “ that Cleanthes, if he 
' & he would, could yet maintain another Cleanthes |.” 
Why hisneceffi-. | _ It that, which nature exactly and ori- 
ties may beex-  ginally requires of us for the prefervation 
jessie alittle of our being, be too little, (as in truth, 
eyond the ne- ye ‘ 

ceffary demands how much it is, and how cheaply life 
of nature. may be maintained, cannot be better 
made out, than by this confideration, that it is fo little, 
that by its littlenefs it efcapes the gripe and thock of 
fortune) let us allow ourfelves a little more, let us even 
eall every one of our habits and conditions nature; let 
us tax and treat ourfelves by this meafure, let us ftretch 
our appurtenances and accompts thus far; for fo far I 
fancy we have fomeexcufe. Cuftom is a fecond nature, 
and no lefs powerful. What is wanting to my cuftom, 
I reckon as wanting to me; and I would be almoft as 
well content that they took away my life, as retrench 
me in the way wherein I have fo long lived. I am paft 
the terms of any great change, nor able to put myfelf 
qnto a new and unwonted courfe, though. it were to my 


* Cic. Tufc. Queft. lib. v- cap. 32. 4 Plutarch, in his tra& 


entitled, that Vice alone is fuficient to make a Man unhappy, chap. 4. 
t Seneca, epift. 18. || It was Zeno who faid this to Cleanthes, 


his difciple, if we may believe Diogenes Laertius in the life of Clean- 
thes, lib. vii. § 169, 176, : 


i advantage ; 
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advantage; it is paft-the time for me to become ether 
than what Lam. And I would complain of any great 
good adventure that fhould now betal me, that it came 
not in time to be enjoyed ; 


Quo mibi fortunas, fi non conceditur uti * ? 


Might I have the world’s wealth, I fhould refufe it; 
What good will’t do me, if ] may not ufe it? 


fo would I complain of my inward acquifition. It were 
almoft better never, than fo late, to become honourable ; 
and to know the world thoroughly when a man has no 
longer to live. I, who am going out of it, would eafily 
refign to any new comer all the prudence I have ac- 
quired in the world’s commerce. ‘* After meat comes 
«* muftard.” I have no need of goods, of which I can 
make no ufe. Of what ufe is knowledge to him that 
has loft his-head? it is an injury and unkindnefs in for- 
tune, to tender us prefents that will infpire us with a 
juft refentment that we had them not in their feafon, 
Guide me no more, I can no longer go. Of fo many 
parts as make upa fufficiency, patience is the beft. Affign 
the part of an excellent treble to a chorifter that has 
rotten lungs, and eloquence to a hermit exiled into the 
defarts.of Arabia. ‘There is no art neceflary for a fall; 
the end comes of itfelf, at the conclufion of every affair, 
My world is at an end, my form expired; its all over 
with me; and I am bound to authorife it, and to con- 
form my exit toit. I will here declare, by way of exe 
ample, that the late ten days diminution -Theabridgment 
of the year by the pope, has taken me {0 _ of ten days offer- 
low, that I cannot well reconcile myfelf 4 by the pope. 
to it. I follow the years wherein we kept another kind 
of account: fo ancient, and fo long a cuftom, chal- 
lenges and calls me back to it; fo that I am con- 
{trained to be a kind of heretic in that point, impatient 
of any, though corrective, innovation, My imagina-. 
tion, in f{pite of my teeth, always pufhes me ten days 


® Hor. lib. i, epift, 5. ver, Iz. 
forward 
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forward or backward, and is ever murmuring in my 
ears. “This rule concerns thofe who are to begin to be, 
If health itfelf, as {weet as itis, returns tome by inter- 
vals, it is rather to give me caufe of regret than pof- 
feffion of it; I have no longer the means of recovering 
it. Time leaves me, without which nothing can be 
pofiefied., Oh, what little account fhould I “make of 
thofe great elective dignities that 1 fee. in the world, 
which are only conferred upon men who are taking leave 
of it! - Wherein it is not fo much regarded how well 
he will difcharge them, as how littie a while; from the 
very entrance they have an’eye to the exit. To conclude, 
T am ready to finifh this man, and not to rebuild an- 
other. By long cuftom, this form is, in me, turned 
into fabftance, and fortune into nature. 1 fay therefore, 
that every one of us feeble creatures is excufable in 
thinking that his own, which is comprized under this 
" meafure ; but beyond thefe limits, it is nothing but con- 
fufion; it is the largeft extent we can grant to our pre 
- gogative. The more we amplify our poffeffions, fo 
much the more do we expofe ourfelves to the ftrokes of 
fortune and adverfity. The career of our defires ought 
to be circuinfcribed, and reftrained to a fhort limit of 
near and contiguous conveniencies; and ought more- 
over to perform their courfe, not in a right line, that 
ends elfewhere, but in a circle, of which the two points 
by a fhort circumvolution meet and terminate in) our- 
felves. Aéctions that are carried on without this reflec- 
tion, a near and effential reflection I mean, fuch ag 
thofe of ambitious and avaricious men, and many more, 
who run from the point, and whofe career always car- 
ries them before themfelves, fuch actions, | fay, are 
erroneous and crazy. 

Moft of our bufinefs is farce. Mun- 
An honeft man 4 ; Dat mF W, 
is not corrupted us univerfus exercet biftrionem \. e 
by the employ- muft play our part duly, but neverthe- 
mentheexer- —_Jefs as the part of a borrowed perfon; we 
muft not make real effence out of a vizor 


t Petronius Arbiter, lib, iii. cap. 8. 
and 
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and outward appearance, nor of a ftrange pérfon our 
own; we cannot diftinguifh things that are near from 
thofe that are remote; it is enough to meal the face, 
without mealing the breaft. I fee fome, who transform 
and tranfubftantiate themfelves into as many new fhapes 
and new beings as they undertake employments, and 
who, with the pride of Lucifer, carry their office along 
with them, even to their clofe-ftool: I cannot make 
them diftinguifh the falutations made to them, from 
thofe that are made to their commiffion, their train, or 
their mule. . Zantum fe fortune permittunt, etiam ut na- 
turam dedifeant * ; “* they are fo intoxicated with their 
«¢ fortune, as even to forget their nature.” They fwell. 
and puff up their fouls, and their natural tone of fpeak- 
ing according to the height of their place. The mayor 
and Montaigne have ever been two perfons, by very 
manifeft feparation. ‘To be an advocate or a treafurer, 
a man muft not be ignorant of the knavery of fuch call- 
ings; an honeft man is not accountable for the vices or 
folly of his profeffion, and yet ought not to refufe to 
take it upon him: it is the cuftom of his country, and 
there is money to be got by it; a man muft live by the 
world, and make his beft of it, fuch as itis. But the 
judgment of an emperor ought to be upon his empire, 
and the feeing and confidering of it, as of a foreign ac-: 
cident: and he ought to know how to enjoy himfelf 
apart from it, and to communicate himfelf, as James 
and Peter, to himfelf at leaft, I cannot engage myfelf 
fo deep and entire. 
| When my will gives me up toa party, Montaigne, by 
it is not with fo violent an obligation as efpoufing a par- 
to infect my underftanding. In the pre- ty “id not 

‘ ; ; F poufe its fury, 
fent broils of this kingdom, my intereft  jnjuftice, and ri- 
has not made me forget the qualities of — diculous whim. 
our adverfaries that are laudable, nor thofe oe 
that are reproachable in our party. They adore all of 
their own fide ; for my part I do not fo much as excufe 
thofe things in mine : a good piece has never the worfe 
grace for being levelled at me. The knot of the. con; 


* Quin, Cur, lib iii, cap. 2, 
troverfy 
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troverfy excepted, I have always kept myfelf in equani- 
mity and pure indifference. Neéque extra neceffitates belli 
precipuum odium gero, “and have no particular hatred 
<¢ beyond the neceflities of war.” For which I am pleafed 
with myfelf, and the more, becaufe I fee common fail- 
ings on the contrary fide. Such as extended their anger 
and hatred beyond the difpute in queftion, as moft men 
do, fhew that they {pring from fome other motive and 
‘particular caufe; like one, who being cured of an ulcer, 
has yet a remaining fever, by which it appears that the 
latter had another fource more concealed. ‘Thus they 
are not concerned in the common caufe, as it is wound~ 
ing to the intereft of the ftate and the public, but are 
only animated by their private concerns. ‘This is the 
true reafon why they are fo particularly piqued, and to 
a degree beyond juftice and public reafon. Non tam 
omnia univerfi, quam ea, que ad quemque pertinent, finguli 
carpebant ; ** every one was not fo much angry at things 
“in general, as at thofe that particularly concerned 
*‘ themfelves.” I would have matters go well on our 
fide; but if they do not, I fhall not run mad. I am 
heartily for the right party; but Ido not affeét to be 
taken notice of in particular for an enemy to the others, 
and beyond the general reafon, I am.a mortal enemy 
to this vicious form of cenfure: “ He is of the league, 
<¢ becaufe he admires the perfon of the duke of Guife. 
<¢ Another is aftonifhed at the king of Navarre’s activity, 
‘¢ and therefore he is a Hugonot. Another finds fuch 
“and fuch faults in the king’s conduét, and there- 
“© fore he is feditious in his heart.” I would not 
grant to a magiftrate himfelf, that he did well in 
condethning a book, becaufe it had ranked a heretic 
among the beft poets of the time. Shall we not dare to 
fay of a thief, that he has a handfome leg? Ifa wo- 
man be a ftrumpet, mutt it needs follow that fhe has a 
ftinking breath ? Did they in the wifeft ages revoke the 
fuperb title of Capitolinus, which they had before con- 
fered upon Marcus Manlius, as the confervator of reli- 
ion and public liberty ; did they ftifle the memory of 
is liberality, his feats of arms and the military rewards 
granted to his virtue, becaufe he afterwards afpired to 
the 
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the fovercignty, in prejudice $f the laws of his country ? 
If they have taken a hatred againft an advocate, he wilf 
not be allowed the next day to be eloquent. I have elfe- 
where fpoke of the zeal that puthed on worthy men to 
the like faults. For my part, I can fay, fuch a one 
does this thing wickedly, and another thing virtuoufly. 
In like manner, in the prognoftics, or finifter events of 
affairs, they pronounce every one of his party to be 
blind, or a blockhead, and require our perfuafion and 
judgment to be fubfervient, not to truth, but to the 
project of our wifhes. I would rather incline towards 
the other extreme, fo much do I fear being influenced 
by my defire: to which may be added, that I'am a 
little tenderly diftruftful of things that I with. 

Ihave in my time feen wonders in iy 

that indifcreet and prodigious readinefs of faciiny oF people 
people in fuffering their hopes and belief ene 6 
to be led and governed which way has — impofed upon by 
beft pleafed and ferved their leaders, the leaders of & 
through a hundred miftakes one upon - P™% 
another; and through dreams and phantafms. I no 
Jonger wonder at thofe who have been feduced by the 
fooleries of Apollonius and Mahomet. Their fenfe 
and underftanding is abfolutely flifled in their paffion ; 
their difcretion has no more any other choice than thar 
which fmiles upon them, and. encourages their caufe. 
T had principally obferved this in the beginning of our 
inteftine heats ; this other, which is fprung up fince, by 
fmitating, has furpaffed it; by which I am induced to 
think that it is a quality infeparable from popular er- 
rors. Aftet the firft that ftarts, opinions drive on one 
another like waves with the wind.- A man is not a 
member of the body, if it be in his power to forfake it, 
and if he do not run with the herd; but certainly they 
wrong the juft fide, when they go about to affift it with 
fraud. Ihave ever been againft that practice. This 
can only work upon weak heads ; as for the found there 
are furer, as well as more honeft ways to keep up their 
courage, and to excufe crofs accidents. 


Heaven 
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Ditheréice be- Heaven never beheld fo great an ani, 
twixt Cefarand miofity as that betwixt Cefar and Pom-. 
Pompey’s war ney, nor ever will; and yet I obferve me: . 
and that which iene, : F 
mint keoreritad thinks in thofe brave fouls a great mode- | 
betwixt Marius ration towards one another.. It was 4. 
oF hii jealoufy of honour and command, which 
did not tranfport them to a furious and indifcreet hatred; 
their’s was hatred without malignity and detraétions 
In their hotteft exploits, I difcover fome remains of re= 
fpeét and good-will ; and thereforé am of opinion, that, 
had it been poflible, each of them would rather havé 
done his bufinefs without the ruin of the other, than- 
with it, Take notice how much otherwife matters went 
with Marius and Sylla ? 
The Wingenioa We mutt not be. fo defperately driveri 
man’s being a _ by our afiections and intereft. As when 
feye to hisaf- Twas young, I oppofed the progrefs of 
love, which I perceived to advance too 
faft upon me, and took care.left it fhould at laft become 
fo pleafing, as to captivate, and wholly reduce me to 
its mercy: fo I do the fame upon all other occafiong 
where my will runs on with too keen an appetite. I 
lean oppofite to the fide it inclines to, as I find it going} 
to plunge and make itfelf drunk with its own wine; 
I avoid nourifhing its pleafure fo far, that I cannot res 
cover it without a cruel lofs, Souls that, through 
their own ftupidity, only difcern things by halves, have 
this happinefs, that they fmart leaft with hurtful things.. 
It is a mental leprofy that has fome appeararice of 
health, and fuch a health as philofophy does not alto- 
gether contemn; but yet we have no reafon to call if 
wifdom, as we often do. After this manner one ancient- 
ly mocked Diogenes, who in the depth of winter, and 
ftark-naked, went to embrace a ftatue covered with fnow 
for a trial of his patience *. The other meeting him in this 
plight, ‘art thou-not very cold?” faid he +, “ not at all,” 
replied Diogenes.. ‘* Why then,” faid the other, “what 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. § 23. 
+ Plutarch, in the Notable fayings of the Lacedemonians. 
* , 6 great 
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* sreat and exemplary thing canft thou 
«think thou doft, in embracing the 


ne 
395 


Diogenes pa- 
tient of cold. 


“‘fnow? A man, to take a true meafure of conftancy; 


muft neceffarily know what fuffering is. 

But fouls that are to meet with crofs 
events, and the injuries of fortune in their 
depth and feverity, that are to weigh and 
tafte them according to their natural 


weight and fharpneds, let fuch fhew their 


fkill in avoiding the caufes and diverting 
the blow. What did king Cotys do *? 
He paid me liberally for the rich and 
beautiful veflel that had been prefented 
him; but it being exceeding brittle, he 


How Montaigne 
endeavoured to 
prevent bad 


accidents in the 


management of 
his affairs and 
actions. 

F 


A rich veffel 
purpofely brok« 
en by king Co- 
tys and why. 


immediately broke it to prevent in good 

time fo eafy a matter of difpleafure againft his fervants. 
In like manner, I have willingly avoided all confufion 
in my affairs, and never coveted to have my eftate con- 
tiguous to thofe of my relations, and perfons with whom 
I was defirous of a ftri€t friendfhip ; whence matters of 
unkindnefs, and which has oft occafioned a ftrangenefs 
and a feparation. I have formerly loved the hazardous 
games of cards and dice, but have long fince left them 
off, only for this reafon, that though I put a good face 
on my loffes, I was vexed at my heart. Let a man of 
honour, who ought heartily to refent a lye and an 
affront, and who is not to take a bad excufe for fatis- 
faction, avoid occafions of difpute. I fhun melancholic 
and morofe men, as I would do the plague. And in 
matters I cannot treat of without emotion and concern, 
J never meddle, if not compelled by my duty. AdeHus 
non incipient, quam definent +; ** a man had better never 
“to have begun, than to leave undone.” The furett 
way therefore, is, to prepare a man’s felf beforehand for 
occafions. I know very well, that fome wife men have 
taken another courfe, and have not feared to gtapple and 
engage to the utmoft upon feveral fubjects. Such are 


* Plutarch, in the Notable fayings of ancient kings, &c. in the article 
Cotys. _  $ Senec, ep, 92 , 
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eonfident of their own ftrength, under which they pro 
tect themfelves in all ill fuccefles, making their patience 
wreftle with difafters. . } 


—Velut rupes vaflum que prodit in @quor, 
Obvia ventcrum furiis, expoftaque ponto, 

Vim cunéiam atque minas perfert calique marifque, 
Ipfa immota manens,.* 


He as a rock amoneft vaft billows ftood, 
Scorning loud winds, and raging of the flood, 

And fix’d remaining all the torce defies 

Mutfter’d fromthreat’ning feas and thund’ring fkies ¢.. 


Let usnever attempt thefe examples, we fhall.never come 
up tothem. They fet themfelyes refolutely, and without 
trouble, to. behold the ruin-of- their country, which- had 
a right to all the good they could de. This is too much, 
and too harfh for our vulgar fouls to undergo. Cato in- 
deed gave up the nobleft life that ever was upon this ac- 
count ; but it is for us meaner fpirited men to fly from 
the ftorm as far as we can 3 we ought to make provifion 
of refentment, not of patience, and evade the blows we 
cannot put by. Zeno feeing Chremonides, a young man 
whom he loved, draw near to fit down by him, fuddenly 
ftarted up, and Cleanthes demanding of him the reafon 
why he did fo, “*I hear, faid he, that phyficians ftrictly 
‘* enjoin repofe, and forbid emotion in all tumours f.” 
Socrates fays not, Do not furrender to the charms of. 
beauty, ftand your ground, and do your utmoft to op- 
pofe it. Fly from it, fays he, fhun the fight and en- 
counter of it, as you would from ftrong poifon that darts 
and wounds at a diftance. And his good difciple |}, 
either feigning or reciting, but in my opinion, rather 
reciting than feigning the rare perfections of that great 
Cyrus, makes him diftruftful of his own ftrength, to re- 
fit the charms of the divine beauty of. the ‘illuftrious 
Panthea, his captive, in committing her to the obferva- 


* Virgil. neid. lib. x. ver. 693. + Mr. Ogilby. 
$ Diogenes Laert. in the life of Zeno, lib. vii. fe&. 17. 
i Xenophon, in his Cyropeedia, lib. v. cap. ¥. Ver. 3,4) 5) 6- 
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obfervation and keeping of another, who was more ena- 
moured than himfelf. And the Holy Ghoft in like man- 
ner, Ne nos inducas in tentationem; ** lead us not into 
temptation,” Matth. vi. ver. 13. We do not pray that 
our reafon may not be combated and overcome by con- 
cupifcence, but that it be not fo much as tried by it; 
that we may not be brought intoa ftate wherein we may 
be fo much as liable to fuffer the approaches, follicitations, 
and temptations of fin: and we beg of almighty God to 
keep our con{ciences quiet, fully, and perfectly free 
from all communication with evil. 

Such as fay that they have reafon for 44. endeavoured 
their revenging paffion, or any other fort tocheck the firlt 
of troublefome agitation of mind, oft fay fly of his 
truc, as things now are, but notas they P*"°"™ 
were. They fpeak to us when the caufes of their error 
are by themfelves nourifhed and advanced. But look 
backward, recal thefe caufes to their beginning, and 
there you will put them to a nonplus; will they think 
their fault lefs for being of longer continuance, and that 
of an unjuft beginning, the fequel can be juft? whoever 
fhall defire the good of his country as Ido, without fretting 
or pining himfelf, will be chagrined, but will not fwoon 
to fee it threatening either its final ruin, or no lefs ruin- 
ous continuance. Poor veffel, which the waves, the 
winds, and the pilot, fteer to with fuch contrary views ! 


—in tam diverfa, magifter, 
Ventus, €F unda trabunt.* 


He who pants not for the favour of princes, as a thing 
he cannot live without, does not much concern himfelf 
at the coldnefs of their reception and countenance, nor 
at the inconftancy of their humours. He who does 
not brood over his children, or his honours, with g 
flavith fondnefs, lives commodioufly enough after their 
lofs, He that does good principally for his own fatif- 
faction, will not be much troubled to fee men judge of 


* Buchanan. 
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-his actions contrary to his merit. A quarter of an ounct 
-of patience will be enough againft fuch inconveniencies. 
I find fatisfaction in this receipt, redeeming myfelf in 
the beginning as cheaply as I can;-and am fenfible that 
I havethereby efcaped muchtrouble and many difficulties. 
With very little ado | ftop the firft fally of my paffions, 
and leave the fubject that begins to be troublefome before 
it tranfports me. He who ftops not the flart, will never 
be able to ftep the career. He who cannot keep the 
paffions out, will never drive them out when they are got 
in; and he who cannot crufh them at the beginning, 
will never do it in the end, nor ever recover his fall, if 
he cannot ftand the fhock. Et enim ipfe fe impellunt, ubt 
Semel d ratione difceffum eft : ipfaque fibi imbecillitas indulget, 
in altumque provebitur imprudens : ne creperit locum confiften- 
ai*; “ for men are precipitant, when once they lofe their 
“¢ reafon; and frailty does fo far indulge itfelf, that it is in- 
“ difcreetly carried out into the deep, and can find no port 
“* to ftop at.” Iam betimes fenfibleof thelittle breezes that 
begin towhiftleinthe Shrowds, the forerunners of a ftorm. 


—ceu flamina prima 
Cum deprenfa fremunt fylvis, S caea volutant 
Murmura, venturos nautis prodentia ventos t+ 


— As when winds rife, 
And ftopt by woods, a fudden murmur fend, 
Which doth a ftorm to mariners portend f. _ 


With what How oft have I done myfelf a manifeft 
tare he avoided — injufticé to avoid the hazard of having yet 
eects a worfe done me by the judges, after an 
age of vexations, dirty and vile practices, more enemies 
to my nature than fire, or the rack ? Convenie a litibus 
guantum licet, €F nefcio.an paulo plus etiam quam licet, ab- 
horrentum effe. Eft enim non modo liberale paululum nonnun- 
quam de fuo jure decedere, fed interdum etiam fruciuofum \| 5 
‘© A man fhould be an enemy to all contention as much as 


* Cicero Tule, lib. iv, cap, 38 © + Eneid. lib. x. ver. 97, &c. 
i Mr, Ogilby. I] Cicer, de Offic, lib, ii.c. 8- h 
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* he lawfully may, and for oughtI know fomething more: 
“ for it is not only generous, but fometimes alfo advan - 
** tageous, to recede a little from one’sright.” Were we 
wife, we ought to rejoice and boaft, as I one day heard 
a young ¢ gentleman of a good family very innocently do, 
that his “mother had loft her trial, as if it had been a. 
cough, a fever, or fomething very troublefome to keep:. 
even the favours that fortune might have given me 
through relations, or acquaintance with perfons who 
have great intereft, I have very confcientioufly waved, 
and very carefully avoided employing them to the pre- 
judice of others, and of advancing my pretenfions above 
their true value. In fine, I have fo much prevailed by 
my endeavours, in a happy hour I may fpeak it, that I 
am at this day a virgin from all fuits in law; though I 
have had very fair offers made me, and with a very juft 
title, would I have hearkened to them: and a virgin 
from quarrels too. I have almoft paft over a long life 
without any offence of moment, either active or paffive, 
or without ever hearing a worfe word than my own 
name: a rare favour of heaven. 

Our greateft agitations arife from ti- py. mot vio- 
diculous motives and caufes. What ruin lent paffions 
did our laft duke of Burgundyrunintobya. 1/4 from 

ag is trifling caufes. 
quarrel about a cart-load of fheep-fkins *? -” 

- And was not the graving of a feal the firft and principal 
caufe of the greateft commotion that that this machine of 
the world ever underwent +? for Pompey and Cefar are 
but the off-fets and flips of the two others. And I have, 
in my time feen the wifeft heads in this kingdom aflem- 
bied with great ceremony, and at the public expence, 
about treaties and agreements, of which the true deci- 
fion abfolutely depended upon a cabinet council of la-. 
dies, and the inclination of fome foolifh woman. The 
poets had a right notion of this, when they put all Greece 

-and Afa to fire and {word for an apple. Enquire why 

- fuch aman ftakes his life and honour upon the fortune of 


* See the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, lib. v. cap. 1. 
+ The civil war betwixt Marius and Sylla. See Plutarch, in the life 
of Marius, chap. 3. of Amyot’s tranflation, 
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his rapier and dagger; let him acquaint you with the 
occafion of the quarrel, he cannot do it without bluth- 
ing, it is foidle aud frivolous. 
A little thing will do at fetting off, but 
Tog neeeniy of being onceembarked, all cordsdrawsgreat, 
Haeat oe provifions are then required, more hard, 
gage inaffairs, | and more important. How much eafier is 
ping! qua- it not to enter in, than it is to get out ? 
Now, we fhould proceed contrary to the 
reed, which at its firft {pringing, produces a long and ftrait 
ftalk, but afterwards, as if tired and out of breath, it: 
runs into thick and frequent knots, as fo many paufes ; 
which demonftrates that it has no more its firft vigour and 
conflancy. It were better to begin fair and foftly, and to 
keep a man’s breath and vigorous efforts for the height 
and ftrefs of the bufinefs. We guide affairs in their begin- 
nings, and have them then in our own power;_ but after- 
wards when they are in motion, it is they that guide and 
govern us, and we areto followthem. Yet/I pretend not 
hereby to fay,, that this counfel has-difcharged me of all 
difficulty, and that I have _not-often had enough to do:to 
curb and reftrain my paffions.. They are not always to be 
governed according to the meafure, of occafions, and the 
entrance on them is often fharp and violent ; foit is, that 
thereby much may be faved and got ; except for thofe, 
who in well-doing are not fatisfied, with any benefit, if re- 
putation be wanting: for in truth, fuch an effect is of 
no eftimation but by every one to himfelf. You are bet- 
ter contented with it, but not more efteemed ; feeing you 
reformed yourfelf before you had the fubject in view. 
Yet not in this only, but in all other duties of life, the 
way of thofe who aim at honour, is very different from 
that they proceed by, who propofe to themfelves order 
and'reaton. I find fome who rafhly and furioufly ruth in- 
to the lifts, and cool in the courfe. As Plutarch fays, that 
as thofe who through falle modefty. are foft and ready to 
grant whatever is defired of them, are afterwards as apt ‘ 
to break their werd, and to recant; fo likewife he who 
enters lightly into a quarrel, is fubject to go as lightly 
out. The fanve difficulty that keeps me from entering 
: into 
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into it, would, when I am once provoked and warmly 
engaged in it, fpur me to maintain it with great obfti- 
macy. itis the tyranny of cuftom; that when a Man 
is once engaged, he mutt perfift, or die.’ « Undertake 
* coldly, faid Bias, but purfue with ardour*.” For want 
of prudence, men grow faint-hearted, which is ftill. 
more intolerable. 

Moft accommodations of the quarrels yyoa accommo- 
of thefe days, are fhameful and falfe ; dations of our 
we only feek to fave appearances, and | ayia, 
in the mean time betray and difavow our 
true intentions. We puta glofs onthe fat. We know 
very well how we faid the thing, and in what fenfe we 
fpoke it, and both all the company, and our friends, 
whom we would make fenfible of our advantage, under- 
ftand it well enough too. It is at the expence of our li- 
berty, and the honour of our courage, that we difown 
our thoughts, and feek fubterfuge in falfhoods to make 
us friends. We give ourfelves the lye, to excufe the 
lye we have given to another. You are not to confider, 
if your word or aétion-may admit of another interpreta- 
tion ; it is your own true and fincere interpretation that 
you are thenceforward to maintain, whatever it coft you. 
Men fpeak to your virtue and confcience, which are not 
things to be difguifed, Let us leave thefe pitiful ways 
and éxpedients to the chicanery of the courts of law. 
Theapologies and fatisfactions that I fee every day made 
to excufe indifcretion, feem to me more fcandalous than 
the indiferetion itfelf. It were better to affront your ad- 
verfary a fecond time, than to offend yourfelf by giving 
him fo unmanly a fatisfaction, You have braved him: 
in your anger, and you go to appeafe and wheedle him 
in your cooler and better fenfe, and by that means. lay 
yourfelf lower than you fet yourfelf up. Ido not think 
any thing a gentleman can fay fo vicious in him, as un- 
{aying what he has faid is infamous; when he is forced to 
unfay it by authority; forafmuch as obftinacy is more 
excufable in fuch a man than pufillanimity. Paffions are 


* Diogenes Laert, in the life of Bias. lib.i. § 87. 
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as eafy for'me to avoid, as they are hard for me to mo? 
derate. Excinduntur facilius animo, quam temperantur 3 
“6 they are more’ eafily eradicated than to be governed.” 
Who cannot attain to this noble ftoical impaffibility, let 
him fecure himfelf in the bofom of this-popular ftupidity 
of mine. What thofe great fouls performed by their 
virtue, I enure myfelf to do by conftitution. The mid- 
dle region harbours tempefts; the two extremes of phi- 
lofophers and peafants concur in tranquility and 
happinels. 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufus , 

Atque metus omnes, & in exorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, firepitumque Acherontis avari. 
Fortunatus, & ille, Deos qui. novit agreftes, 
Panaque Sylvanumque fenem, Nymphafque forores *, 


Happy the man who vers’d in nature’s laws, 
Of her effects can trace the wond’rous caufe ? 
Who without fear his certain fate can meet, 
And trample death itfelf beneath his feet ; 
And happy he who haunts the rural gods, 
Pan and Sylvanus, and the nymphs abodes +. 


‘The births of all things are weak and tender, and there- 
fore are we to have an eye to their beginnings; for as 
when in their infancy the danger is not perceived; fo 
when it is grown up, the remedy is no more to be found, 

I had every day encountered a million of croffes, harder: 
_ to digeft in the progrefs of my ambition, than it was for 
me to curb the natural propenfity that inclined me to it. 


— jure porborrui, 
Laté con{picuum tolere verticem t 


Well might thy friend be thy, 
To raife his head: too high ||. 


* Virgil. dears: lib. ii. ver. 490. + Mr. Benfon. 
t Hor, lib, iii. ode 16, Vets 18. || Sir Rich, Fanthaw. 
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All public actions are fubject tovarious yw). ee 
and uncertain interpretations, for too.ma- as well as 
ny heads judge of them. Some fay of this peoupigne 
;: : : ought 
city-employment of mine (and Lam.will-  o¢ nig conduét, 
ing to fay a word or two of it, not that it while he was 
is worth fomuch, but to give an account 37° ae 
of my manners in fuch things) that I be- 
haved myfelf in it like a man not eafy to be moved, and 
with a languid affection : and they have fome colour for 
what they fay. I endeayour to keep my mind and my 
thoughts in repofe. Cum semper naturd, tum etiam etate 
jam quietus ; ‘* as being always quiet by nature, fo alfo 
“* new by age.” If they fometimes launch out upon fome 
rude and fenfible impreffion, it is in truth without my 
_advice, Yet from this natural decay of my fpirits men 
ought not to conclude.a total inability in me; (for want 
of care and want of fenfe, are two things) and much lefs 
any flizht or ingratitude towards that corporation, who 
did their utmoft to oblige me, both before they knew me 
and after. And they did much more for me in chufing 
me anew, than in conferring that honour upon me at firfts 
 Lwith them all the good that can be. And doubtlefs, up- 
on occafion, there is nothing I would have fpared fortheir 
fervice; I exerted myfelf as much for them as I would 
have done for myfelf. They are a good, warlike and gener- 
ous people, but capable of obedience and difcipline, and 
of whom good ufe may be made, if they are well guided. 
They fay alfo, that my adminiftration was pafied over 
without any action of importance. It is true: they more- 
over accufe my indolence in a time when every body al- 
moft. was convinced of doing too much. I am impatient 
to be doing where my will fpurs me on, but this point 
is an enemy to perfeverance. Whoever will make ufe of 
me, according to my own way, let him employ me in 
affairs where vigour and liberty are required; where a 
direct, fhort, and a hazardous condué are neceflary, I 
perhaps may do fomething ; but if it muft be long, fub- 
tle, laborious, artificial, and intricate, they were better 
apply to fomebody elfe. All important offices are not 
difficult : I was prepared for work a little more rough, 
had 
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had there been grcat occafion; for it is in my power to 

do fomething more than Ido, and than I loveto do; 

did not to my knowledge, omit any thing that my duty 

really required; it is true, that I eafily forgot thofe offices’ 
that ambition mixes with duty, and gilds with its title. 

Thofe are they, that for the moft part ingrofs the eyes 

and ears, and give men the moft fatisfa€tion. Not the 

thing, but the appearance contents them, They think 

men fleep if they hear no noife. My humour is an 

enemy to tumult. I could appeafe a riot without dif- 

turbing ‘myfelf, and chaftife a diforder without many’ 
words. If I ftand in need of anger, and inflammation, 

J borrow it, and put it on as a mafk ; my deportment is 
dull ;.vather faint than fharp. I do not condemn a ma- 

giftrate that fleeps, provided the people under his charge 

fleep as well as he: the laws in that cafe fleep too. 

For my part, I commend a {mooth, folitary and filent 

lite. Négue fubmiffam, & abjetiam, neque fe efferentem*; 

*¢ a life equally free from meannefs and infolence.” My 

fortune requires it to be fuch. I am defcended from a’ 
family that has lived without luftre or tumult, and time 

-out of mind particularly ambitious of valour and fince- 

rity. Our people now adays are fo bred up to buftle 

and oftentation, that good-nature, moderation, equity, 

conftancy, and fuch quiet and obfcure qualities, are no 

longer» regarded. Rough bodies are eafily felt, the’ 
fmooth, ones fcarce at at all. Sicknefs is felt, health’ 
little, if at all, no more than the oils that foment us, 

im comparifon of the pains that torment us. It is” 
acting for a man’s reputation and particular profit, not 

for the public weal, to refer that to be done in the fo-- 
rum, which a man may as well do in the council-cham- 

ber ; to put off to noon-day, what might have been done 

the night before ; and to be zealous to do that himfelf 
which his colleague can do as well as he. So fome fur-' 
geons..of Greece performed their operations upon feaf- 

folds, in the fight of the people, to draw more practice’ 
and cuftom. ‘They think that good rules cannot be un- . 


* Cicero de Offic. lib. i. cap, 34. 
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derftood but by the found of trumpet. Ambition is not 
avice of little people, and of fuch abilities as ours. 
‘One faid to »lexander, your father will leave you a great 
dominion, eafy and peaceable ; this youth was emulous 
of his father’s victories, and the juftice of his govern- 
ment, and did not with to have enjoyed the empire of 
the world in eafe and peace. Alcibiades in Plato, had 
rather die exceeding young, beautiful, rich, noble, and 
learned, than to continue in fuch an effeminate ftate. 
This difeafe is perhaps excufable in fo ftrong and fo 
capacious a mind. When thefe poor mean fouls enlarge 
themfelves, and think to fpread their fame, for having 
given right judement in an affair, or continued the dif- 
cipline of keeping the euard of a gate of their city; the 
more they think to exalt their heads, the more they fhew 
their tails. ‘This little well-doing has neither body nor 
life; it vanifhes in the firft mouth, and goes no farther 
than from one ftreet to another. Talk of it in God’s 
name to your fon, or your fervant; like that old fellow, 
who having no other auditor of his praifes, nor com- 
mender of his valour, boafted to his chamber-maid, 
crying out, O Perret, what a gallant brave man has thou 
to thy mafter! At the worft talk of it to yourfelf, like a 
counfellor of my acquaintance, who having difgorged a- 
whole bundle of law cafes, full of paragraphs, with very 
great lieat, and as great folly, coming out of the council-’ 
chamber to the piffing place, was heard very confcien- 
tioufly to mutter betwixt his teeth, Non nobis, Domine, 
non nobis, fed nomini tuc da gloriam; ‘not unto us, O 
*¢ Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name be the glory.” 
He who can get it of nobody elfe, may pay himfelf out 
of his own purfe. Fame is not proftituted at fo cheap: 
a rate. Rare and exemplary actions, to which it is 
due, would not endure the company of this prodigious 
croud of little temporary performances. Marble may 
exalt your titles as much as you pleafe, for having re- 
paired a rood of a ruinous wall, or cleanfed a public 
aqueduct, but no men of fenfe will do it. Renown 
does not attend every good deed, if novelty and difficul- . 
ty be not conjoined in it, Nay, fo much as mere efti- 

mation, 


+ 
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mation, according to the Stoics; is not due to every acs 
tion that proceeds from virtue; neither will they allow 
‘him fo much as thanks, who out of temperance forbears 
to meddle with any old blear-eyed hag. Such as have 
known the admirable qualities of Sicipio Africanus, 
deny him the glory that Panztius attributes to him, of 
being abftinent from gifts as.a glory not fo much his, as 
that of the age he lived in. We have pleafures fuitable 
ta our fortunes, let us not ufurp thofe of grandeur. 
Our own are more natural, and by fo much more folid 
and fure, as they are more low. If not for that of con- 
fcience, yet at leaft for ambition fake, let us reject ambi- 
tion, let us difdain that thirft of honour and renown, 
fo low and beggarly, that it makes us afk it as an alms 
from all forts of people: Que ef ifta laus qua poffit é ma- 
cella peti * 2 “ What-praife is that which is to be got at 
«the fhambles?” by abject means, and at any cheap rate 
foever. Fo be fo honoured is difhonour. Let us learn to 
be no more greedy, than we are capable of honour. To 
_be puffed up with every aétion that is innocent, or of ufe, 
is only for thofe with whom {uch deeds are extraordinary 
and rare; they will value it as it cofts them. How 
much more a good effect makes a noife, fo much I 
abate..of the goodnefs of it; and fufpeét that it was 
more performed to be talked of, than upon the account 
of its goodnefs : being expofed upon the ftall, it is half 
fold. Thofe actions have much more grace, that flip 
from the hand of the performer negligently, and with- 
out noife ; and which fome honeft man afterwards chufes 
out, and raifes from the fhade, to produce it to the light 
fcr their own fakes. The vaineft man in the world 
faid, mibi quidem laudabiliora videntur omnia, que five ven- 
ditatione, &F fine populo tefte fiunt +; * all things truly 
«¢ feem more laudableto me, that are performed without 
«¢ oftentation, and without the teftimony of the people.” I 
had nothing to do but to preferve and to continue, which » 
are filent and fenfible effects. Innovation is of great 


* Cicero de Fin. Bon. & Mal, lib. xi, cap, 15. + Cicero Tufe. 
Queft, lib. ii. cap. 26, 
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luftre, but it is interdiéted at this time, when we are 
prefled upon, and have nothing to defend ourfelves from 
but novelties. To forbear doing, is often as generous 
asto do, but it is not fo confpicuous; and the little 
good I have in me is almoft entirely of this kind. In fine, 
occafions in this employment of mine, have been con- 
fiftent with my humour, and I thank them for it. {s> 
there any one who defires to be fick for the fake of feeing 
his phyfician employed? And fhould not that phyfician 
be whipped, who withed the plague amongft us, that he 
might put his art in practice? I was never of that 
wicked humour, though common enough, to defire that 
the trouble and diforders of this city fhould fet, off and 
do honour to my government ; [ heartily contributed all 
I could to their tranquility and eafe. He who will not 
thank me for the order, the fweet and filent calm that 
accompanied my adminiftration, cannot however deprive 
me of the fhare of it that belongs to me by the title of 
my good fortune. I am of fuch a compofition, that I 
would as willingly be happy as wife ; and had rather owe 
my fucceffes purely to the favour of Almighty God, 
than to any operation of my own. I had fufficiently pub- 
lifhed to the world my unfitnefs for fuch public offices ; 
but I have fomething in me yet worfe than incapacity 5 
which is, that I am not much difpleafed at it, and that 
I donot much go about to cure it, confidering the courfe 
of life that I have propofed to myfelf. Neither have I 
fatisfied myfelf in this employment, but I have very 
near arrived at what I expected from my own per- 
formance, and yet have much furpafled what I promifed , 
them with whom I-had to do: for I am apt to promife 
fomething lefs than what I am able to perform, and than 
what I hope to make good. I affure myfelf that I have 
left no impreffions of offence or hatred behind me, and 
that I will leave a regret or defire of me amongft them. 
‘T at leaft know very well that I never much affected 
its 
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——méne huic confidere monfiro, ; 
Mine falis placidi vulium,. fludlufque quietes : 
_ Ugnorare* ? 


Me doft thou bid to truft the treach’rous deep ! 
Her harlot {miles fhall I believe again, een 
And oft betray’d, not know the monfter main ? 


CHAP, Ei 
Of Cripples. 


The year cut T is now two or three years ago that 
feu days they made the year ten days fhorter in 
orter. 


France. How many changes may we ex- 
pect to follow this reformation ? This was properly re- 
moving heaven and earth at once ; and yet nothing ftirs 
from its place: my neighbours fiill find their feafons of 
fowing and reaping, and of trading, together with the 
lucky and unlucky days, juft at the fame inftant, where 
they had time out of mind affigned them. » There was no 
error perceived in our old ufage, nor is there amend- 
ment found in the new. | So ereat an uncertainty there 
is throughout ; fo grofs, ob{cure and dull is our per- 
ception ! It is faid, that this regulation might have been 
catried on with lefs. inconvenience, by fubtracting for 
fome years, according to the example of Auguftus, 
“the Biffextile, which is upon the whole a day of 
hindranee and confufion, till. we had exactly fatisfied 
that debt; which. is not performed neither by this 
correction, and we yet remain fome days in arrear: 
and furely by the fame means care might be taken 
for the future, by ordering, that after the revolution of 
fuch a year, or fuch a number of years, this fupernume- 
rary day might be always eclipfed, fo that we could not 


@ Virgil. Zneid, lib. v. ver. 849. 
hence- 
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henceforward exceed four and twenty hours in our 
mifreckoning.. We have-no other account of time but 
years; the world has for many ages made ufe-of that 
only, and yet it is a meafure that to this day we have not 
fixed upon; fuch a one, that we ftill doubt what forna 
other nations have varioufly given to it, and what was_ 
the true ufe of it. What does this faying of fome mean, 
«* that the heavens, in growing old, prefs nearer towards 
“us, and put us to an uncertainty even of hours and 
«days? And that which Plutarch fays of the months, 
“ that aftrology had not, in his time, determined the 
«© motion of the moon?” So, what a fine condition are 
we in to keep records of things’ patt ! 

[ was juft now ruminating, as I often 

do, what a free and roving thing human The vanity of 

: aes : the human an- 
reafon is. I ordinarily fee, that men, in  Gerttanding, 
things propofed to them, are more cu- which often 
rious to find out the reafon of a thing, {eks forthe 
than to find out the truth of it. They flip  f2&, before 
over fuppofitions, but nicely examine : niet Ve 
confequences. They leave the things and sa, 
fly to the caufes, Pleafant difputants ! 
The knowledge of caufes only concerns him who has 
the conduct of things, not us, who are only to undergo 
them, and who have a full and complete ufe of them 
according to our need, without penetrating into their 
original and eflence. Neither is wine more pleafant to 
him that knows its firft qualities. On the contrary, both 
the body and foul alter and interrupt the right they have 
of the ufe of the world, and of themfelves, by mixing 
with it in the opinion of learning. Effects concern us, 
but the means not at all. To determine and to diftribute 
appertain to the fuperior and the governor, as it does to 
the fubject and the learner to accept it. Let me refume 
our cuftom. They commonly begin thus : ** how is fuch 
a thing done” Whereas they fhould fay, ‘is fuchathing 
done?” By our talk we are able to create an hundred 
other worlds, and to find out the beginnings and con- 
texture ; it needs neither matter nor foundation, Let the 


tongue 
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tongue run, it builds as, well in a vacuuin as on the 
earth ;-and with inanity as well as matter, . 


Dare pondus idonea fumo *, 


And can give weight to {moke, 


I find, that almoft throughout we fhould fay, ‘ there 
“is no fuch thing ;” and would myfelf oft make ufe of 
this anfwer, but I dare not; for they cry, it is a defect 
produced from ignorance and weaknefs of underftanding, 
And I am forced, for the moft part, to play the imper- 
tinent for company, and to prate of frivolous and 
idle fubjects, of which I believe not a word. Befides, 
in truth, it is a little rude flatly to deny a propofition 3 
and there are few people but will affirm, efpecially in 
things hard to be believed, that they have feen them, 
or at leaft will name fuch witnefles whofe authority ftops. 
our contradiction. - By this means we know the founda- 
tions and means of a thoufand things that never were ; 
and the world {colds about a thoufand queftions, of 
which the pro an@ con are both falfe. Ita jinitima funt 
falfa veris, ut in pracipitem locum non debeat fe fapiens 
committere +; ‘* falfe things are fo like the true, 
«that a wife man fhould not truft himfelf upon the 
“ precipice.” ‘Truth and lies have the fame afpect, their 
port, tafte, and paces, are the fame,.and we look upon 
them with the fame eye. I find that we are not only re- 
mifs in defending ourfelves from deceit, but we feek and 
offer ourfelves to be gulled ; we love to entangle our- 
felves in vanity, as a thing conformable to our being. 

eviese 1 have feen the birth of many miracles 
falfe miracles Of my time, which although they were ftill- 
have gained born, yet have we not failed to forefee what 
inthe world. they would have come to, had they lived, 
It is but finding the end of the clue, and a man may 
wind off as much as he will; and there is a.greater diftance 


* Perfius, fat. v. ver. 20. + Cicero Queft. Acad. lib. iv. cap. ahs 
. betwixt 
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betwixt nothing, and. the minuteft thing in the world, 
than there is betwixt that and the greateft. Now, the 
firft that are tin€tured with this beginning ofnovelty, when 
they fet out their hiftory, find, by the oppofition they 
meet with, where the difficulty of perfuafion lies, and 
caulk that place with fome falfe piece. Befides that, 
Infita bominibus libidine alendi de induftria rumores ; ‘* men 
‘¢ having a natural luft to propagate reports,” we natu- 
rally make a confcience of reftoring what has been lent 
us, without fome ufury and addition of our own inven- 
tion. Private error firft creates public error; and after- 
wards, in turn, public error caufes a particular one; 
thus all this fabric rifes by patchwork from hand to hand, 
fo that the remoteft witnefs knows more than thofe that 
are neareft; and the laft informed is more certain than 
the firft. It is a natural progrefs: for whoever believes 
any thing, thinks it a work of charity to perfuade another 
into the fame opinion. Which the better to do, he will 
make no difficulty of adding as much of his own inven- 
tion, as he conceives neceffary to obviate the refiftance'’ or 
want of conception he fuppofes in others. I myfelf, 
who make a particular confcience of lying, and am not 
very folicitous of gaining credit and authority to what f 
fay, yet find, that in the arguments I have in hand, be- 
ing warmed with the oppofition of another, or by the 
proper heat of my own narration, | fwell and puffup my 
fubjeét by voice, motion, vigour, and force of words ; 
and likewife by extention and amplification ; not with- ° 
out prejudice to the naked truth: but J do it on condi- 
tion neverthelefs, that to the firft who brings me to re- 
colle&tion and who afks me the plain and real truth, I 
prefently furrender, and deliver it to him without exag- 
geration, without emphafis, or any interlarding of my 
own. A quick and earneft way of {peaking, as mine is, — 
is apttorun into hyperbole. There is nothing to which 
men commonly are more inclined, than to give way to 
their own opinions. Where the ordinary means fail us, 
we add command and force, fireand fword. Itis a mif- 

Vor. III. ye for- 
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fortuiie to be at that pafs, that the beft touchftone of the 
truth, muft be the multitude of believers, in a crowd, 
where the number of fools fo much exceeds the wile. 
Quafi vero quidquam fit tam valde, quam nibil fapere, vul- 
gare. Sanitatis patrocinium eft, infanientium turba ® , <° as 
“if any thing were fo common as ignorance. The mob 
<¢ of fools is.a protection to the wife.” It is hard for aman 
to fori his judgment agatnft the common opinions, The 
firft perfwafion taken of the very fubject itfelf, pofleffes 
the fimple, and from that it {preads to the wife, by the 
authority of the number and antiquity of the witneffes. . 
For my part, what I would not believe from one, I would 
not believe from a hundred’; and I do not judge of opi-, 
nions by the years. .If is not long fince one. of 
our princes, in whom the gout has fpoiled anexcellent 
natural genius, and {prightly difpofition, fuffered himfelf 
to be fo far perfuaded with the report, of the wonderful 
A brie fiat operations of a certain prieft, who by 
cured all forts . words and geftures cured all forts of dif- 
of difeafes by cafes, as to go.a long journey to feek him 
words and 
geftures. out; and by the force of his apprehenfion 
for fome time, fo perfuaded and laid his 
legs afleep for feveral hours as to obtain that fervice from 
them which’ they had a Jong time left off. _ Had fortune 
packed together five or fix fuch accidents, it had been 
enough to have brought this miracle into nature. There 
was after this difcovered fo much fimplicity, and fo little 
art in the architect of fuch operations, that he was 
thought too contemptible to be punifhed ;. as would be 
the eafe of moft fach things, were they examined tothe 
bottom.  Miramur ex intervallo fallentia +; ** we admire 
at.things that deceive by their diftarice.” , So does our 
fight oft reprefent to us flrange i images at adiftance, that 
vanith in approaching them near... "Nunquam ad liquidam 


fama perducitur t 5 < fame 1 never reports things in their 
true light, hal 
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Tt is to be wondered at, from how many 
idle beginnings and frivolous caufes fuch 
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How it comes 
to be fo difficuls 


a matter to be 
convinced thata 
miracle is falfe, 


famous impreifions commonly proceed. 
This it is that obftructs the information ; 
for whilft we feek out the caufes, and the 
great and weighty ends, worthy of fo great a mame, we 
lofe thetrueones. They efeape our fight | by their littlenefs : 

and, in truth, a prudent, diligent, and fubtle enquirer 
is neceffary in "fach fearches ; one who is indifferent and 
not prepoffeffed. 

To this very hour all thefe miracles and 
ftrange events have concealed themfelves 
from me; I have never feen a more evi- 
dent monfter or miracle in the world than 
myfelf : a man grows familiar with all flrange things by 
time and cuftom; but the more I vifit,’ and the bertet I 
know myfelf, the more does my own deformity aftonifh 
me, andthe lefs 1 underftand of myfelf. 

The chief prerogative of advancing and 
producing fuch accidents, is referved to gaining ‘credit 
fortune. Riding the other day through a though built on 
village, about two leagues from my houfe, aaa 
I found the place yet hoe with the rumour. 
of a miracle lately wrought there, wherewith the neigh- 
bourhood had been feveral months amufed, fo that neigh- 
bouring provinces began to take the alarm, and there 
was a vaft concourfe to it of all forts of people. A young 
fellow of the town, had one night counterfeited the voice 
of a fpirit in his own houfe, without any other defign, 
but only for prefent fport; but this having fucceeded 
with him a little better than he expected, in order to 
illuftrate his farce with more actors, he took a ftupid 
filly country girl into the fcene, and.at laft they were three 
of the fame age and underftanding, who from domeftic 
lectures, proceeded to public preaching, hiding them- 
felyes under the altar of the church, never fpeaking but by. 
night, and forbidding any light to be brought. From 
words which tended to the converfion of the world, and 
threats of the day of judgment (for thefe are fubjeéts un- 
der the authority and reverence of which impofture lies 
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moft fecurely concealed) they proceeded to vifions and 
geftures, fo fimple and ridiculous, that nothing could 
hardly be fo grofs in the diverfion of little children : yet 
had fortune never. fo little favoured the defign, who 
knows. to what height this juggling might have at laft 
arrived ? Thefe poor devils are at prefent m prifon, and 
are like to pay for their impofition on the public, and I 
know not whether fome judge may not alfo make them 
fmart for impofing on him, We fee clearly in this which 
is difcovered; but in many things of the like nature, 
that exceed our knowledge, I am of opinion, that we 
ought to‘fufpend our judgment, and to keep it ina flate 
as fit to reject as to receive them. 
Phe foundation Great abufe, or, to fpeak more boldly, 
of all the impof- all the abufes of the world are begot by 
prea ea sne our being taught to be afraid of profefi- 
; ing our ignorance, and from our being 
bound to accept whatever we are not able to confute. 
We fpeak of all things by precepts and decifion, The 
ftyle of Rome was, that even that which a witnefs depof. 
ed he had feen with his own eyes, and what a judge de- 
termined from his moft certain knowledge, was couched 
in this form of fpeaking, ** it feems”. ‘They make me hate 
things that are likely, when they impofe them wpon me 
for infallible. I love thofe words. which mollify and mo- 
derate the temerity of our propofitions, * perhaps, in 
*s fome fort, fome fay, I think,’”” and the like: and had 
I been to train up children, I would have fo familiarifed 
them to the interrogatory and not peremptory way of an- 
{wering, “ what doesthis mean ? J underftand it not, it 
may be; isit true ;” that they fhould rather hare retained 
the form of pupils at threefcore years old, than to go out 
dotors at ten, as they now do. Whoever will be cur- 
ed of ignorance, muft confets it. 
A and of tyne. Iris is the daughter of Fhaumantis ; 
rance muth to admiration is the foundation of all philo- 
beefteemed = phy, inquiry the progrefs, and igno- 
rance the end. Nay in truth, there is a fort of ignoranée 
ftrong and generous, that yields nothing in honour and 
courage to knowledge; an ignorance, of which to con- 
it ceive, 
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ceive, requires no lefs knowledge than to conceive of 
Knowledge itfelf. Ifay in my younger years, a procefs 
which Corras a counfellor of Tholoufe publifhed, of a 
ftrange accident of two men, who prefented themfelves 
the one for the other, I,remember (and I hardly remem- 
ber any. thing fo well) that he feemed to have rendered 
the impofture of him whom he judged to be guilty, fo 
wonderful, and fo far exceeding both our knowledge and 
his own, who was the judge, that I thought it a very 
bold fentence which condemned him to be hanged. Let 
_us take up fome form of arreft, that fays, “* the court 
underftands nothing of the matter ;” more freely and in- 
genuoufly than the Areopagites did, who finding them- 
felves perplexed with a caufe they could not unrayel, or- 
dered the parties to appear again after an hundred years. 


‘The witches of my neighbourhood run 
a hazard of their lives, upon the intelli- 
gence of every new author, that gives a 
real fubftance to their dreams. To ac- 
commodate the examples that holy writ 
gives us of fuch things, examples that are 
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moft certain and irrefragable, and to make ; 
our modern events of the fame kind, as we neither fee 
their caufes nor their means, will require another fort 
of wit than eurs. It perhaps only appertains to that moft 
potent teftimony, to tell us, ‘ this is true, and that is 
“true, and not thatether.” Gop ought to be believed, 
and certainly with very good reafon; but not one amongft 
us, for all that, who is aftonifhed at his own narration, 
(and he muft of neceffity be aftonifhed, if he be not out 
of his wits) whether he employ it in the cafe of another, 


or againft himfelf. 

I ama plain and blunt, and am inclined 
to that which is folid and more likely, 
avoiding thofe ancient reproaches, Ma- 
jorem fidem homines adbibent eis quae non in- 
telligunt. Cupidine humani ingenii libentius 
ob/cura creduxtur * ; ‘* men are moft apt to 
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“© believe obfcure things and what they leat und er- 
“¢ ftand.” I fee very well that men are angry, and 
that I am forbidden to doubt upon pain of execra- 
ble maheiatse A new way of perfuading! God forgive 
them. laninotto be cufft inte belief. Let them be 
anery with thofe that acufe their opinion of falfity, I only 
accufe it of difficulty and boldnefs; and condémn the 
oppofite affirmation equally with them, though not fo 
imperioufly. He who eftablifhes his argument by au- 
thority and heétoring, difcovers his reafon to be weak. 
for a verbal and fcholaftic altercation, let them have as 
much appearance as their contradiétors. Videantur Jane, 
non affirmentur modd*; * be the things that are advanced 
«* probable, well and good; provided they are not ab- 
< folutely afirmed.” Butin the real confequence they 
draw from it, thefe have much the advantage. To con- 
vince men,a ‘cleat and fhining light is required, Our life 
is too real ‘and effential a thing to warrant thofe fuperna- 
tural and fantaftic accidents. As to drugs and poifons, 
. I throw them out of my account, as being the wortt forts 
of homicide: yet even in this, it is faid, that men are 
not always to infift upon the proper donteibns of thefe 
people ; for men have fometimes been known to accufe 
themfelves of the murder of perfons who have afterwards 
been found living and well. In thefe other extravagant ac- 
culations, I would be apt to fay, it is fufficient that a 

man, ‘what recommendation foever he may have, be believ- 
ed in human things; but of what is beyond his concep- 
tion, and of a fupernatural effect, he ‘ought then only 
to be believed, when it is authorized by a fupernatural 
approbation. ‘The privilege it has pleafed God to 
give to fome of our teftimonies, ought not to be lightly 
Cominunicated and made cheap. I have my ears battered 
-with athoufand fuch flim-flamsasthefe. ° Three faw him 
“*fuch a day in the eaft; three the next day in theweft; at 
‘*fuch an hour, in fuch a place,’and in fuch a habit.” In 
-earneft, 1 would not take my own word for it. How 
much more natural and likely do I find it that two men 


* Cit. Acad, Queeft, lib, iv, cap, 27 
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@hould lye, than that one man, in twelve hours time, 
fhould fly with the wind from eaft to weft ?> How much 
‘more natural; that our underftanding fhould be pervert- 
ed by the volubility of our difordered minds, than it is 
that one of us fhould be carried, by a ftrange fpirit, 
upon a broomttick, flefh and bones, as we are, up the 
fhaft of a chimney? Let us not feek delufions that are 
‘external and unknown, we who are perpetually agitated 
‘with delufions that are domeftic and our own. Me- 
thinks a man is pardonable in difbelieying a miracle, as 
far at leaft as he can divert and expunge the verifica- 
tion of it by no wonderful ways. And Iam of St, Au- 
puftine’s opinion, that it is better to lean towards 
doubt than affurance, in things hard to prove, and dan- 
gerous to believe. It is now fome years ago, that I 
travelled through the territories of a fovereign prince, 
who, in my favour, and to abate my incredulity, did 
me the honour to let me fee, in his own prefence, and 
in a particular place, ten or twelve prifoners of this 
kind: and amongft others, an old hag, areal witch 
‘in naftinefs and deformity, who long had been famous 
an that profeffion, I faw both proofs and wry marks.” 
free confeffions, and I know not whatun- — 
accountable mark upon this miferable old creature: I 
examined and talked with her, and the reft, as. much 
and as long as I would, and gave the utmoft attention 
I could; neither am I a man to fuffer my judgment to 
-be captivated by prepoffeffion; but upon the whole in 
my confcience I would fooner have prefcribed them 
hellebore then hemlock. Captifque res magis mentibus, 
quam confceleratis fimilis vifa* ; “the thing feemed ra- 
s¢ ther to be attributed to madnefs than malice.” Juf- 
tice has correction proper for fuch maladies. As to the 
oppofitions and arguments that I have met with from 
honeft men, both there and oft in other [places, I have 
found none that have convinced me, and that have not 
admitted a more likely folution than their conclufions. 


* Livius. 
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It is true indeed, that as to proofs and reafons that are 
founded upon experience and matter of fact, I do not 
unhinge them, neither have they any end.» I often cut 
them, as Alexander did the Gordion knot.. After all, 
it is fetting a man’s conjectures up at a very high price, 
to caufe a man tobe roafted alive for them. 
Ha nausea We are told by feveral examples (and 
thinbaae particularly by Preftantius * of his fa- 
witches are ther). that being more drowned in fleep 
cree than men generally are, he fancied him~ 
pretend that his felf to be a beaft of burthen, and that he 
te ps be ferved the foldiers for a fumpter:horfe ; 
hes) ig and what he fancied himfelf to be, he 
really proved. If witches dream fo materially ; if dreams 
cah fometimes fo incorporate themfelves in the effects, 
I cannot believe that therefore.our wills fhould be ac- 
countable to juftice; which I fay, asa man, whoam 
neither judge nor privy-counfellor; and who think my- 
felf by many degrees unworthy fo to be, but a man of 
the common fort born, and devoted to the obedience of 
the public reafon, both in his words and ations. He 
that would quote.my whimfies to the prejudice of the 
moft paltry law, opinion, and cuftom of his parith, 
would do -himfelf a great deal of wrong, and me much 
mere. For in what I fay, I warrant no other certainty, 
but that it is what I had then in my thought. Confufed 


* After a fruitlefs fearch to find out who were this Prezftantius and 
his father, I was informed by M. de la Monnoye, whom nothing efcapes. 
He referred me to the tract de Civitate Dei, lib. xviii. cap. 18. where 
St. Auftin reports the faét as follows, viz. One Praftantius faid, that 
his father having eaten fome cheefe in which thére had been a fpell, 
flept feveral days in his bed fo found that none could awake him, till 
the lethargy going off, he told the vifions he had had, viz. that be was 
turned into a horfe, and that in this fhape he had ferved the foldiers for 
a fumpter-horfe, which, fays St. Auftin, actually happened as he related 
it... Theholy father is of opinion, that in cafes of this fort the devil 

_prefents to the fpectators a-vifionary body which they take for a real 
animal, ahorfe, an-afs, &c, and that the man who imagines himfelf to 
be that afs, or that horfe, thinks he carries a real burden, as much as 

_it_was poffible for him to fancy it in a dream ; fo that if fuch phantom 
of an animal carriés real bodies, they are the Demons whocarry them in 
order to deceive men, who then fee real bodies or the back of a fumpter- 
horfe, which is a mere phantom: 


and 
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and wavering thought. All I fay is by way of difcourfe, 
and nothing by way of advice. Nec me pudet, ut iftos, 
fateri nefcire, quod nefciam*®: “neither am I afhamed, 
* as they are, to confefs my ignorance of what I do not 
« know.” J would not fpeak fo boldly, if it were my 
due to be believed. And fo I told a great man, who 
complained of the tartnefs of my exhortations. Per- 
ceiving you to be pofitive on one fide of the queftion, I 
propofe to you the other, with aJl the care I can, to 
clear your judgment, not to bind it. »God has your 
heart in his hands, and will furnifh you with the choice. | 
I aim not fo prefumptuous as to defire that my opinions 
fhould biafs you in a thing of fo great importance. My 
fortune has not trained them up to fuch potent and fu- 
blime conclufions. Truly [ have not only a great many 
humours, but alfo a great many opinions, that I would 
endeavour to make my fon diflike, if [had one. Why ? 
even the trueft are not always the moft commodious to 
man, he is of fo wild a compofition. 

_ Whether it be to the purpofe, or not,  Refegtion on a 
it is no great matter. It is a common very oddpro- 
proverb in Italy, ‘* that he knows not all ver. 

*€ the pleafures of Venus to perfection, who has never 
< Jain with a cripple.” Fortune, or fome particular ac- 
cident, has long ago put this faying into the mouths of 
the people; and the fame is faid of the men as well as 
of women; for the queen of the Amazons anfwered a 
Scythian who courted her to love, deisa yoaos oiPeiy 
“lame men perform beft.” In that fe- tame people . 
minine republic, to evade the dominion _ bett at the fport 
of the males, they lamed them in their of Venus. 
infancy, in their arms, legs, and the other joints that 
gave them advantage over the females, and only made 
ufe of them in that affair wherein we in thefe parts of 
the world make ufe of the fex. I would have been apt 
to think that the wriggling motion of the lame miftrefs 
added fome new pleafure to the affair, and a certain ti- 
tillation to thofe who are engaged in it; but I have 


® Cicero Tuft. Queft, lib. i. cap. 25. latel 
ately 
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lately learnt, that ancient philofophy has itfelf deters. 
mined it, which fays, that the legs and thighs of lame 
_ perfdns, not receiving, by reafon of their imperfection, 
their due aliment, it falls out, that the genital parts above, 
are fuller, better fupplied, and more vigorous. Or elf, 
that this defect hindering exercife, they who fuffer it 
are at lefs expence of their fpirits, and come more entire 
to the fports of Venus; which alfo is the reafon why the 
Women weavers Ctecks decried the women weavers, as 
more luftful being more hot than other women, by 
bi other wo- yeafon of the fedentary occupation, which 
; they have without any great exercife of 
the body. What is it we may not réafon of at this rate } 
I might alfo fay of thefe, that this jogging on their feats, 
whilft they are at work, rouzes and provokes their de- 
fire, as the fwinging did jolting of their coaches does 
that of our ladies of quality. 
Tis antatot Do not thefe examples ferve to flake 
man forges the good what I faid at firft, that our reafons 
mot chimerical often anticipate the effect, and have fo 
réafons, ane : ddan 
infinite an extent of jurifdiction, that they 
judge and exercife themfelves, even in inanity and non- 
éxiftence? Befides, the flexibility of our invention to 
forge reafons for all forts of dreams, our imagination is_ 
equally ready to receive impreffions of falfity, by very 
frivolous appearances. For by the fole authority of the 
ancient and common ufe of this proverb, I have former- 
iy made myfelf believe, that I have had the more plea 
fure with a woman by reafon fhe was not ftrait, and ac- 
cordingly reckoned that deformity amongit her graces. 
Garese | Torquato Taffo *, in the comparifon 
afignedto one he makes betwixt France and Italy, fays, 
bi the fame ef he has obferved, that our legs are gene- 
tect. 
rally fmaller than thofe of the Italian gen- 
tlemen: and attributes the caufe of it to our being con- 
Hnually on horfeback. The very thing from which Sue- 
‘tomius -} + draws a conclufion that’ is peicecns oppofite 5 


we 


* Paragone. dell" Italia ‘alla Francia, Pr tty + Suetonius, in 
#8 Salizule, § 4, gondii 
for 
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for he fays on the contrary, that Germanicus had made 
his legs bigger by the continuation of the fame exercife. 
Nothing i is fo fapple and wandering as our underftand- 
ing. It is like the fhoe of Theramenes, i 
fit for all feet. It is double and various, 4 sr*menes 
as are alfo the fubjects. «* Give me a 
« dram-weight of filver,” faid a Cynic philofopher to 
Antigonus; ‘‘ that is too little for a King to give,” re- 
plied he; “ give me then a talent ;” faid the other; 
*© and that, ‘4 fd the king, ** is tgo much “for a Cyni¢ 
* to afk *, * 


Seu plures calor ille vias, et ceca relaxat 
Spiramenta, novas veniat qua fuccus i in berbas 3 ; 
Seu durat magis, et venas afiringit hiantes, 

Ne tenues pluvia, rapidive potentia folis 
Arior, aut Boree penetrabile Sfrigus adurat +. 


Virgil fays, it is often proper to fet fire to the fields, and 
to burn the ufelefs ftubble, 


* Whether the heat the gaping ground conftrains, 
New knits the furface, and new ftrings the veins 5 
Left foaking fhowr’s fhould pierce her fecre et feat, 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat, i 
Or feprchiins funs too violently beat. 


Ogni medagla ha ill fuo reverfof ; <* every ‘medal has its 
““ revérfe.” This is the reafon why Clitomachus faid of 
old, that Carneades had out-done the labours of Hercu- 
les, in having eradicated from the mind of man, its 
obftinacy Sad rafhnefs of judging. This fo ftrong fancy 
of Carneades, fprung, in my opinion, anciently from 
the impu:ence of ‘thofe who made profeffion of know- 
ledge, and their unbounded felf-conceit. Alfop was fet 
to fale with two other flaves ; the buyer afked the firft, 


* Seneca de Benef. lib. ii. cap. 17. @+ Virg. Geor, lib. i, ver, 
39s Steet ity # 3 Cicero Acad. Quett, lib, iv. cap. 34. 
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«‘ what he could do;” who, to enhance his own values 
promifed mountains and miracles, faying, ‘“ he could 
«‘ do this, and that, and I know not what ;” the fecond 
boafted as much of himfelf and more: when it came to 
/Efop’s turn, and that he was alfo afked, ‘what he 
*< could da?” '« Nothing,” faid he, ‘¢ for thefe two 
<¢ have taken up all before me; they can do every thing.” 
So has it happened in the fchool of philofophy, The 
ptide of thofe who attributed a capacity for all things to 
human underftanding, created in others, out of {pite 
and emulation, this opinion, that it is capable of no- 
thing. The one maintains the fame extreme in igno- 
rance as the others do in knowledge; fo that it is un- 
deniable, that man is immoderate throughout, and can 
never ftop but from neceffity, and the want of ability to 
proceed turther. 


CMM fea ele 
Of Phyfignomy. 
VWeadmire'the io eee pried all the opinions we have 


difcourfer of So- are derived from authority, and 
erates our of ae : 
purerefpe& to . taken upon truft; and it is not amifs. 
the public ap- We could not chufe worfe than by our- 
probation, with felves in fo weak an a Th fen- 
catditeesngs even an a ge. e reprefen 
the true walue of _ tation of Socrates’s difcourfes, which his 
vidi friends have tranfmitted to us, we ap- 
prove upon no other account, but merely the reverence 
to public approbation, It is not according to our know- 
ledge; they are not after our way.. If any thing of this 
kind fhould {pring up now, few men would value them. 
We difcern not the beauties otherwife than by certain 
features, touched up, and illuftrated by art. Such as 
glide on in their own genuine fimplicity, eafily efcape 
fo grofs a fight as ours; they have a delicate and con- 
cealed beauty, and jt requires the cleareft fight to dif- 
cover fo fecret.a light. Is not fimplicity, in the fenfe we 


accept 
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accept it, coufin-german to folly, and a quality of re- 
proach? Socrates makes his foul move by a natural 
and common motion. ‘* A peafant faid this, a woman 
« faid that ;” he never has any thing in his mouth, but 
carters, joiners, coblers, and mafons. They are induc- 
tions and fimilitudes drawn from the moft common and 
known actions of men; every one underftands them. 
We would never have conceived the nobility and {plendor 
of his admirable conceptions under fo vile a form ; we, 
I fay, who think all things low and flat, that are not 
elevated by learning, and who difcern no riches but in 
_ pomp and fhow. This world is only formed for often- 
_ tation. Men are only pufft up with wind, and are ban- 
died to and fro like tennis-balls. This man propofed 
to himfelf no vain fancies; his defign was to furnifh us 
with precepts and things that are really and moft imme 
diately of fervice to life. 


fervare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque fequi *. : 


To keep a mean, his end ftill to obferve, 
And from the laws of nature ne’er to fwerve. 


He was alfo always one and the fame, and raifed himfelf 
not by ftarts, but by conftitution, to the higheft pitch 
ef vigour; or to fay better, he exalted nothing, but 
rather brought down and reduced all afperities and diffi- 
culties to their original and natural condition, and fub- 
jected their power: for in Cato it is moft manifeft, that 
this is a pace extended far above the common ways 
of men. Inthe brave exploits of his life, and in his 
death, we find him always mounted. upon his ma- 
naged horfes. Whereas this man always fkims the 
ground, and with a gentle and ordinary pace, delivers 
the moft ufeful difcourfes, and bears. himfelf up through 


* Lucan, lib, ii. ver. $81, 382. 
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the moft crabbed ‘difficulties that could occur in thé 
courfe cf human live even to death. 
Thétbataaerat It has fallen out well, that the man 
Socrates, as itis moft. worthy to be known, and to be pre 
Bivens pe fented to the world for example, is he of 
and theclearet . Whom we have the moft certain know- 
fvidence. ledge ; for'he has been pried into by the 
mott clear-fighted men that ever were. .The teftimonies 
we have of him are admirable both for their number 
and credit. It is a great thing that he was able fo to 
order the pure imaginations of a child; that without al- 
tering or wrefting them, he has thereby produced the 
moft beautiful effects of a human foul. He prefents it 
neither elevated nor rich, he only reprefents it found, 
but certainly, with a brifk and pure health. By thefe 
common and natural fprings, by thefe vulgar and ordi- 
dinary fancies, without being moved or provoked in the 
bufinefs, he drew up, not only the moft regular, but 
the moft high and vigorous beliefs, actions, and man-" 
ners that ever were. It is he who brought again from 
heaven, where fhe loft time, human wifdom, to reftore 
her to man, with whom her moft juit and greateft bufi- 
nefs lies. See him plead before his judges, do but. ob- 
ferve by what reafons he rouzes his courage to the ha- 
zards of war; with what arguments he fortifies his pa- 
tience againft calumny, tyranny, death, and the per 
verfenefs of his wife : you will find nothing in all this 
borrowed from art and the fciences. The fimplett may 
therefore difcover their own means and power ; it is im- 
poffible to retire further, or to creep more low: He 
has done human nature a great favour in thewing how 
much it can do of itfelf. 

We are all of us richer than we think 
Man incapable = we are; but we are taught to borrow 
’ of moderation 
evenwithregard and to beg, and brought: up more to 
to feience. make ufe of what is another’s than our 

own. Man can in nothing fet bounds to 
his neceffity. Of pleafure, wealth, and power, he grafps 
at more than he can. hold; his’ greedinefs is incapable 
of moderation, And I find, that in the curiofity of 
: knowing 
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knowing he is the fame; he cuts himfelf out more work 
than he can execute, and more than he needs to perform: 
extending the utility of knowledge as far as the matter. 
Ut otinium rerum, fic literarum quoque, intemperantia la- 
boramus * ; ‘* as of every thing elfe, we are intemperate 

‘in the purfuit of learning.” Tacitus had reafon to 
commend the mother + of Agricola, for having reftrain- | 
ed her fon in his too violent appetite for learning. 

It is a good, if duly confidered, which pearing isa 
has in it, as the other goods of men have, dangerous ac- _. - 
a great deal of vanity, and of proper and avilition. | That 
natural weaknefs, and which cofts very  folute ufe is in 
dear; the acquifition of itis more ha- usbynature, — 
zardous than that of all other fuftenance. For in other 
things, what we have bought, we carry home in fome 
veffel, and there have liberty to examine the worth of it, 
how much and at what time we fhall take it; but thé 
fciences we can beftow into no other veffel than the foul; 
-we {wallow them in buying, and return from the market, 
either already infected, or amended. There are fuch forts 
as only burthen and clog us inftead of nourifhing ; and 
moreover, fome that, under colour of curing, poifon us. 
I have been pleafed, in places where I have been, to fee 
men through devotion make a vow of ignorance as well 
as chaftity, poverty, and penitence. It is as it were a 
gelding of our unruly appetites to blunt this curiofity 
that fpurs us on to the ftudy of books;, and to deprive 
the foul of this voluptuous complacency, that tickles us 
through our opinion of knowledge. | It is fully accom- 
plifhing the vow of poverty to add unto it that alfo of 
the mind. We need not be taught to live at our eafe. 
Soc¢rates tells us, that the way how to attain to it, and the 
manner how to ufe it are in our power, . All this fuffici- 
ency of ours, which exceeds the natural, is, little better 
than fuperfluous and vain. It is much if it does not 
more encumber and plague us than do.us good. Paucis 
opus eft literis ad mentem bonam { ; ‘a man of a. good dif- ; 
*¢ pofition, hag little need of learning.” «It isa feverith 


® Senec. epilt, 106. + Tacit. in the life of Jul. Agricole, §4. + 
T Senec, epift, 105. 


* “excefs 
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excefs of the mind; a turbulent and reftlefs tool. Do 
but look into yourfelf, and you will find there fuch na- 
tural arguments againft death, as are true, and the moft 
proper to ferve you in neceffity. “They are fuch as make 
a peafant, and an entire people die with as much con- 
ftancy as a philofopher. Would I have died lefs chear- 
fully before I had read Cicero’s Tufculanes? I believe 
not. And when I confider ferioufly, I perceive that my 
language is enriched indeed, but my courage little or 
nothing. It is juft as nature forged it, and in any con- 
Hid, only defends itfelf in a natural and ordinary way. 
Books have not fo much ferved me for inftruétion as for 
exercife. What if learning, trying to arm us with new 
defences againft natural inconveniences, has more im- 
printed in our fancies the weight and greatnefs of them, 
than its reafons and fubtilties to fecure us from them ? 
They are fubtilties indeed, with which it oft alarms us 
to little purpofe. Do but obferve, how many frivolous, 
and if neatly examined, how many immaterial argumients 
the moft concife and the wifeft authors featter about one 
that is good. They are no other than quirks to deceive 
us. But as this may be with fome profit, I will fift them 
no further. Enough of that fort are difperfed up and 
down, either by borrowing, or by imitation: therefore 
ought a man to take a little heed, not to call that force 
which is only civility, nor that folid which is only fharp, 
or that good which is only fair. Que magis guftata quam 
potata deletiant* ; “ which more delight the palate than 
“the ftomach, Every thing that flatters does not feed.” 
Ubi non ingenii, fed animi negotium agitur + ; “ where the 
““queftion is not about improving the wit, but the 
““underftanding.” 
Seneca's great To fee the buftle that Seneca makes to for- 
efforts in pre- tify himfelf againft death, to fee him fo 
Pre forhis “ fweat and pant to harden and encourage him- 
felf, and bait fo long upon this perch, would 
have leffened his: reputation with me, had he not very 
bravely maintained it-to the Jaft. His fo ardent and fre- 
quent, agitations difcover, that he was in himfelf hot and 


% Tale, Ce cap. 5. + Senec. epift. 75. 


impe- 
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impetuous. Magnus animus remiffins loquitur, et fecurias: 
non eft alius ingenio, alius animo color* ; “* a great cou- 
“rage {peaks more indifferently and more firmly ;_ the 
© mind and the heart ate of the fame livery.” He muft be 
‘convinced at his own expence. And he in fome fort dif- 
covers that he was hard preffed by his enemy... 

~’ Plutarch’s manner the more difdainful, 
and the more lax it is, is, in my opinion, 
the more manly and perfuafive ; Lam apt 
‘to believe, that his foul had more certain 
and more regular motions, The one being 
more fharp, pricks and makesus ftart, and ‘ 
more touches the foul; the other being more folid, ins 
forms, eftablifhes, and conftantly fupports us,’ and tore 
touches the underftanding. ‘That-extorts the judgment, 
this wins it. I have likewife feen other writings yet more 
Yeverenced than thefe, which in the teprefentation of the . 
conflict they maintain againft the temptations of the 
flefh, depict them fo fharp, fo powerful and invincible, 
that we outfelves, who ate of the dregs of the people, 
are as much to wonder at the ftrangenefs and unknown 
force of their temptation, as at their refiftance. 


Plotarch is 
more loofe in’ * 
this point, and 
for that very 
reafon more pers 
fuafive. 


To what end do ‘we fo arm ourfelvés 


with thefe maxims of philofophy? Jet us’ 


look down upon the poor people that we 


fee fcattered upon the face of the earth, - 


wholly intent upon their. bufinefs, that 
neither know Ariftole nor Cato, example 
nor precept. Even, from thefe nature every 
day extracts efiects of conftancy and pa- 
tience, more pure and manly than thofe 


The refolution 
of the vulgar 
in facing the 
moft fatal ace, 
cidents of life 
and-even.death 
itfelf, more in-~ 
frutive than 
the lectures of 
the philofo~ - 
phers. ~* 


we fo diligently, ftudy in the fchools.. How many doT 
ordinarily fee, who flight poverty? How many that de- 
fire to die, or that do it without alarm or affliction ? 
He that is now digging in my garden, has this morning 
buried his father or his fon. ‘The very names by which 
they call difeafes {weeten. and mollify the fharpnefs of 


2 = * Sen. Epift. 1145 119. 
Vou. Ill, Z 


them 
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them. The phthyfic is with them but'a cough, ‘the 
bloody-flux bur a loofenefs, a pleurify but a ftitch, and 
‘as they gently name them, fo they patiently endure them. 
‘They are grievous indeed, when they hinder their ordi- 
jaty labour; and they never. keep their beds but to die. 
Simplex illa, et aperta virtus in-ob/curam, et folertem {cien- 
tiam. verfaeft *; ‘© that plain and‘fimple virtue is ¢on- 
“¢-verted into an obfcure and cunning knowledge.” ~~ 
boii : I was writing this about the time when 


Montaigne’s ‘a heavy load of our inteftine troubles, lay 
acconnt ofthe with all its weight upon me for feveral 
mities of the months. I had the enemy at my door on 
ou ain, one fide, and the free-booters, worfe ene- 
involved. “mies than they, on the other ; on armis 


< fed vitiis certatur ; “ 1 was attacked not 
“¢ ‘by force of arms, but fraud ;” by which I was expof- 
€d to all fotts of military injuries at once, ° ve 


Hoftis adeft. dextra, levaque ew parti timendus, 
Vicinoque malo.terret utrumque latus +. 


On either hand an, enemy ‘alarms, 
‘And threatens both fides with deftructive arms: 


A monftrous war! other wars are bent againft forei 
nations, this againft itfelf; and preys upon and deftroys 
itfelf with its own poifon. Itis of fo malignant and 
ruinous a nature, that it ruins itfelf with the reft;. and 
with rage mangles and tears itfelf to pieces. We oftnet 
fee it wafte itfelf, than through fearcity of any neceffa- 
ries, or by force of the enemy. All difcipline fhuns it. 
Tt comes to compofe fedition, and is itfelf full of its 
aims to chaftife difobedience, and itfelf gives the exam- 
ple; and, while employed for the defence of the laws, 
fhares in rebellion againft its own. What a conditio 
are'we in! our’very phyfic is a plague. | / 


® Sen. Epift, 95. + Ovid, de Ponto, lib. i. eleg. 3. ver. 57- 58 
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cron ol WNoftre mal Sempoifonne F 
in | Du fecours qu'on luy. donne *. 


Such is our fate, that our difeafe ‘ 
Our remedies do ftill increafe. 


——Exuperat magis, agrefcitque medendo+. 
‘The phyfic rielges us works, and ficker ftill, 


Omnia fanda nefanda malo permifta bee. 
Fuftificam nobis mentem avertére deorum \. 


Right and “wrong confounded in this war, 
Haye robb’d us of the gods protecting care? 


in the beginhing of fuch popular maladies, 2 man may 
diftinguifh the found from the fick 5 but when they come 
‘to continue; as ours. have done, the whole Jody i is then 
infected .from’ head, to foot, and no partis, free from 
‘corruption. Fot there jis no air that men fo greedik I 
fuck in, that; diffufes itfelf fo.far, and. that penetrates fo 
‘deep as that, oflicentioufnefs.  Our,armies only.dubfidt, 
vand are: kept together by, the cement, of foreigners’; ‘for 
1of: French there is now no conftant and regular body of 
‘aniarmy tobemade, What a fhame ityjs ? there is fearce 
vany difcipline: but what we learn from hired foldiers. 
\As-forcour parts we-conduct ourfelves, not at the difcre- 
‘tion of the chief ||, but every one at his own ; the. general 
has a harder tafk to perform within than he has without : 
-the ednunander alone is obliged to follow the foldiers, 
to make court to them, to comply with their humours, 
»to obey themyand in every, other regard there is nothing 
in the armies but diffolution and licentioufnefs. It pleafes 
“me to obferve ‘how much pufillanimity and cowardice 


- Plutarch. + Virg. Alaeid. lib. xii, vers 46. t Catollus 
Canm, 62, de Nuptiis Pelei et Thetidis, ver. 408. || Here thei inge- 
nious Mr. Cotton quite miftook the fentiment of his author. 
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there is in ambition ; by how abjeét and fervile ways it 
muft arrive at its end ; -but befides, it difpleafes me to fee 
good and courteous natures, and that are capable of juf- 
tice, every day corrupted in the management and com- 
mand of this confufion. Long toleration begets habit, 
habit confent and imitation. We had fouls mifchievous 
enough, without fpoiling. thofe that were good- and ge- 
nerous ; fothat if we hold on, there will fcarce remain 
any with whom to intruft the weal of the ftate;’ in cafe 
fortune reftore it to us. 
cues i by ir » 
Huinc faltem everfo javenem fuccarrere Jeclo, -- 
Ne probibete.*.—- : 


Stay not the fuccour which we all implore, 
* Bur let this Youth the finking age reftore-t. 


* 


“What is become of the old precept,“ That: foldiers 
“© ought to ftand more in aweof their chief than of their 
© enemy?” And that wonderful example, that an orchard 
pert being enclofed within the precinéts of a 
‘Anorchardof camp of the Roman army, was at their 
: gpesapphee abe decampment next day left entire to the 
the Roman owner, and not an apple, though ripe and 
“camp, leftun- delicious, ‘pulled off? I could with that 
ched to the aes, : 

* poffeffor. our youth, inftead of the time they fpend 
in lefs ufeful travels, and lefs honourable 
 ftudies, would beftow one half of that time in being eye- 
‘ witneffes of naval exploits under fome good command. 
«er of Malta, and the other half in obferving the difci- 
« pline of the Turkith armies,-which is very different from 
and has many advantages,over ours. One thing is, that 


e 


* Virg. Geor. lib. i. v. 500. + Tf I am not miftaken the 
perfon here meant by Montaigne is Henry of Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
. who fucceeded to the crown of France by the death of Henry III. 
_ hot only faved the government, which he had affilted in the life-time 
ofthat prince, but rendered it more flourifhing and formidable, thag it 
had been for a long time, 
¢ 
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eur foldiers are become more licentious: in expeditions,’ 
whereas theirs are more temperate, and kept more in awe. 
The thefts and infolencies committed upon the common 
people, which are only punithed with the baftinado in 
peace, are capital imwar.) For an egg taken in Turkey, 

without paying for it, fifty blows with a cudgel is the 
fettled rate; for any thing elfe, how trivial foever, not 
necéflary to nourifhment, they are impaled, or beheaded 
without delay. Iam aftonifhed to read in the hiftory of 
Selim, the moft cruel conqueror that.ever was, that when . 
he fubdued Egypt, the beautiful gardens about the city- 
ef Damatcus being all open, (and ina conquered land, 
where his army encamped ‘upon the very place) were 
left'‘untouched by the hands of the joldiers, becaufe they. 
had not received the fignal for plunder. 

But is there any difeafe ina government wether inp 
fo important, as ought to be purged with. thing can war-, 
fuch a mortal drug? “ No, fays Favonius, a 

Vi0- 

“€ not fo much as the tyrannical ufarpa- lence ina 
« tion of a commonwealth.” Plato like-. country, under 
wife does not confent, that a man fhould caine Sige 
violate the peace of his country to cure | ufesofits go. 
it; and bynomeans approves of areform- Y7nment 
ation that diflurbsand hazards all, and that 
is purchafed at the price of the fabjett’s blood and ruin ¢ 
determining it to be the duty of a patriot, in fuch a cafe, 
to let all alone, and only pray to God for his extraordinary 
affiftance ; and the philofopher:{eems to be angry with 
his great friend Bion, for having proceeded fomething 
after another manner. I was a Platonic in this point, be- 
fore.T-knew there had éver been fuch a man as Plato in 
the world. And if this perfon ee abfolutely to be re- 
jected from our fociety.; (be who, by the fincerity of his 
confcjénce, merited fo much of the divine favour as to 
penetrate fo far into the chriftian light, through the uni- 
verfal. darknefs wherein the world was involved in his 
time), I do not think it would well become us to fuffer 
ourfelves to be inftructed by a heathen, what'a great im- 
piety itis, notto expect from God relief that is fimply 
his own, and without our co-operation. I often doubr, 

” Z 3 whether, 
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whethé; among fo many menas tamper in. fueh affairs, 
there is not tobe found fome one of fo weak underftand- 
ing’as to have'been really perfuaded that he went towards 
féformation by the worft of deformations, and advanced 
fowards his falvation by the moft exprefs caufes which 
we know of moft aflured damnation ; that by overthrow= 
ing goveriment, magiftracy, and ‘the laws, in, whofe 
protection God has placed him, by infpiring fraternal 
minds with hatred, and parricidé, and by. calling devils 
and furiés to his aid, he can affift. the facred lenity. and 
juftice of the divine law. Ambition, avarice, cruelty, 
and revenge, have not fufiicient natural impetuofity 5 
though we glefs them with the glorious titles of juftice 
and devotion.. ‘There cannot a worfe fiate of things be 
imagined, than where wickednefs comes to be legitimate, 
and with ‘the magiftrates permiffion, puts on the cloak 
_ of virtue, Nihil in fpeciem fallacius, gean prava religio, 
ubi deorum numen pretenditur feeleribus® , < nothing has 
«* a more deceiving face thana falfe religion, where 
wickednefs ig cloaked with the name of the gods." The 
moft extreme injuttice, according to Plato, is, when 
that which is unjuft is- reputed for juft. - 

The pillage to The common people at that time fuf. 
eee. fered thereby very much, not prefent 


taigne was ex- 
Bice on both damages only, 


~—— undique totis 
Ufque aded turbatur agris ++, 


So gteat difturbatice réigns throughout the land. 


si future too. ‘Thé living were to fuffer, and fo were 
ey who were. yet unborn, They were tobbed, as I 

ras confequently, even of hopes ; taking from thern all 
they had, and robbed of the ftore, laid up to live oh for 
many years. 


Md Tit. Livius, lib. xxxix. Cap. 16. + Virgil, Eley. lib, 1. vet, 11, 


Que 
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- > Que nequeunt fecum ferre aut abducere, perdunt, 
rH Et cremat infontes turba feelefta.cafas. 
Muris nulla fides, fquallent populatibus agri*. 


What they can’t carry off they fpoil and f{purn, 
And the rude rabble harmlefs houfes burn ; . 
Walls can’t fecure their mafters, and the field 
Thro’ woful wafte does a vile profpect yield. ~ 


Befides this fhock I fuffered others.. I underwent the in- 
conveniencies that moderation brings along with it in fuch 
difeafes. I was pilled.on all hands, to the Gibelin I wa 
a Guelph, and to the Guelph a Gibelin ; fome one of the 
poets in my ftudy expreffes this very well, but I know not 
where itvis. | The: fituation of my houfe, and my ac- 
quaintance with my neighbours, prefented me with one 
face ; my lifeand my aétions with another, They did not 
form accufations againft me, for they had no fault to 
find. I never brake the laws, and whoever would have . 
queftioned me,. would have done himfelf a greater pre- 
judice than me. ‘They were only fufpicions that were 
whifpered about, which never want appearance in fo con- 
fufed a mixture, no more than envious or weak brains, 
‘Tcommonly myfelf lend a hand to the injurious pre- 
fumptions that fortune fcatters abroad againft me, by a 
way I have ever had of evading to juftify, excufe, and 
explain myfelf, conceiving that it were to refer my con- 
fcience to arbitration, to plead in its behalf; Per/picuttas 
enim argdmentatione elevatur +; §* for the peripicuity of 
** a caufe is clouded by argumentation.” And, asifevery 
oné faw as clearly into me as I do myfelf, inftead of re-' 
tiring from an accufation, J advance to meet it, and ra- 
ther aggravate it by an ironical and fcoffing confeffion, if 
I do not totally defpife it, as a thing not worth my an- 
{wer. But fuch as look upon this kind of behaviour as be=’ 


_ © Ovid, Trik, lib, iii, el. ro. ver. 65. + Cicerd de Nat, Deorum. 
lib. li. cap. 4, 
Roth Z4 traying 


+ 
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_ traying too haughty a confidence, have as little kindnefs 
for me as they -who interpret it to be the weaknefs of an 
indefenfible caufe ;-namely the great ones, towards whom 
want of fubmiffion is a very great fault; they being rude 
to all juftice that knows and feels itfelf, and is not fub- 
miffiye, humble, and fuppliant. 1 have oft knocked my 
head againft this pillar. So it is, that at what then be- 
fel me ‘an ambitious man would have hanged himfelf, 
anda covetous one would have done the fame. 1 have 
no manner of care of getting. ~~ a 


_, Sit mbi, quod nunc eft, etiam minus, ut mibi vivam 
Quod fupereh avi, fi quid Jupereffe volunt Di*. 


>] only pray, that fmall eftate which } 
Now have, may tarry with mertill I die,’ 
And thofe few days which I have yet to live 
(If heav’n to me more.days will pleafé to: give) 
Tquaysehjoy myfelfiii fain eatitgigous mvt 
But the loffes that. have befallen me by the injury of o- 
thers, whether by theft or violence, go as neartomy heart 
almoft, as they would do to.that AF a man that was fick 
and tortured with avarice, The. offence is, without 
comparifon, more: bittér than the lofs. A thopfand f{e- 
veral forts of mifchiefs fell upon me one after another, 
which I could better have borne all at once. ; 
_- «*” Thavealready been confidering towhom 
a Aare amongft. my friends I might commit a 
aed lini helplefs and decrepit old age; and having 
turned my eyes quite round, I found myfelf deftitute. 
When a man falls at once from fo great an height, it 
eught to be in the arms of a folid, vigorous, and fortunate, 
friendfhip. Such are very rare, if there be any. At laft I 
concluded that it was fafeft forme totruft to myfelfinmy 


~* Hor, lib. i. epift. 18. ver. 107. 


greateft 


\ 


‘ 
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preateft neceflity; and if it fhould fo fall out, that I 
fhould'be but upon cold terms in fortune’s favour, I 
would the more ftrenuoufly recommend me to my own, 
and look the better to myfelf. Men on all ocecafions 
thtow themfelves upon foreign affiftances to {pare their 
own, which are the only certain and fufficient aids they 
can arny themfelves with. Every one runs elfewhere, 
and to the future, forafmuch as no one is arrived at him- 
felf.. 1 was fatisfied, that they were profitable inconve- 
niences, as in the firft place ill {cholars are to be admo- 
nifhed with the rod, when reafon will not do, as a crook- 
ed piece of woed is made ftrait by fire and ftraining. [ 
have a great while preached to myfelf to ftick clofe to 
my own concerns, and feparate myfelf from the affairs 
of others; yet I am ftill turning my eyes afide. A 
bow, a kind word, or look from a great perfon tempts 
me; of which God knows how little fcarcity there is in 
thefe days, and what they fignify. I moreover, with- 
out wrinkling my forehead, hearken to the perfuafions 
offered me, to draw me into forme place of traffick, and 
fo gently refufe it, as if I were half willing to’ be over- 
come. Now fo untractable a fpirit muft be roughly 
treated, and this veffél which thus chops and cleaves, 
and is ready to fall to pieces, muft/have the hoops forced 
down with good found ftrokes of a mallet.” Secondly; 
this accident ferved me for exercife to prepare me for 
worfe, if I, who koth by the favour of fortune, and by 
the. condition of my manners, hoped to be the’ laft; 
fhould happen to be one of the firft overtaken with this 
ftorm ; inftruting myfelf betimes, to reftrain my way 
of life, and fit it for a new ftate. True liberty is to be 
able to do what a man will with himfelf. Potentiffimus 
eft qui fe abet in poteftate* ; «he is moft potent, who 
has himfelf in his own power.” In an ordinary and 
quiet time, a man is prepared for modergte and com- 
mon accidents; but in the confufion wherein we have 
been for thefe thirty years, every Frenchman, whether in 


® Seneci ep. ‘75. 


parti- 
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particular or in general, fees himfelf every hour upoa 
the point of the.total ruin of his fortune... By fo ‘much 
the more ought he to have his courage armed with the 
itrongeft and moft vigorous provifion. We are obliged 
to fortune, thatwe do not live in an effeminate, idle, and 
Janguifhing age: fome, who could never have been fo 
by other means, will be made famous by.their misfor- 
tunes. As I feldom. read in hiftories of the confufions of 
other , tates, without regret that, was. not prefent,. ‘the 
better to: confider them, fo. my curiofity makes me in 
fome fort pleafe myfelf with feeing with my own eyes this 
notable, fpectacle of our public death, its form and fymp- 
toms; and, fince I could not retard it, am content to 
he deftined.to affift in.it,,and thereby te inftruct myfelf. 
Thus do we manifeftly covet to fee, even in fhadow, and 
the fables of theatres, the tragic reprefentations of -hu- 
man fortune. It is not without compaffion of what.we 
hear; but we pleafe ourfelves in having our refentment 
rouzed by the, rarity,of fuch lamentable events... No, 
thing tickles that does not pinch; and good hiftorians 
fkip, ovyer,calm narrations, as a ftagnant water and dead 
fea, to be again upon the narrative of wars and feditions, 
which’ they know are moft acceptable to the readers, 
J.queftion whether \or,,no 1 can handfomely. confefs.at 
how mean a purchafe \of repofe and tranquility, I,have 
fpent above half of my life in the ruin of my, country, 
lam, too patient.of. accidents that touch my property, 
and; domot fo much regard what they take from me,»ds 
what remains fafe, at home and abroad... There is com 
fort in,efcaping, one while one, another while another, 
of thofe evils that are levelled at me; too: in the confe- 
quence, but at prefent reach only to others about us; as 
alfo, that jn matters of public intereft, the more univer. 
fally my. affection is extended, the weaker itis. To which 
may be added, that itis bnt too true. Lantum ex publicis 
malis fentimus, quantum ad privatas res pertinent , “ weare 
$ enly fo, far fenfible pf public evils, as they. refpeét our 
“€ private affairs.” And that the health which wehave loft 
was fuch, that itfelf is fome.comfort for the regret we 
ought to have. It was health, but not fo much in com- 
~Nizy , | parifoy 
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pariige with the ficknefs that has fucceeded it. We are 
not fallen from any.great height. The corruption and 
thievery which are ‘in dignity and office, feem to me _ 
more infupportable. We do not take it fo ill to be rifled 
in a wood as ina place of fecurity. It was an univerfal 
juri€ture of particular members, corrupted in fpite of 
one another, and the moft of rhem with inveterate ulcers 
that neither required nor admitted of any cure. This 
fhock therefore did really more.animate than. prefs me, 
by the affiftance of my confcience, which was not only at 
peace within itfelf, but elevated, and I did not find any 
reafon to complain of myfelf. Alfo, as God never fends 
evils any more than goods, abfolutely unmixed, my 
health continued at that timé longer than ufual ; and, as 
I can do nothing without it, there are few things that I 
cannot do with it. It afforded me means to rouze up all 
my faculties, and to lay my hand before the wound, that 
would elfe perhaps have fpread farther, and in my pa- 
tience, I experienced, that I had made a ftand apaintt 
fortune ; and that it muft be a great fhock that could 
throw me out of the faddle. I do not fay this to provoke 
her to attack me with more vigour’; I am her humble 
fervant, and beg her pardon. Let her be fatisfied in God’s 
name, Am I not fenfible of her affiaults ? yes, certainly 
Iam. But, as thofe who are pofleffed and oppreffed 
with forrow, may fometimes fuffer themfelves neverthe- 
lefs by intervals to tafte a little pleafure, and are fome- 
times feen to fmile, fo have I fo much power over my- 
If, as to make my ordinary condition quiet, and. free 
rom anxious thoughts ; but I fuffer myfelf however by 
fits to be furprifed with the ftings of thofe unpleafing 
imaginations that affault me, whilft lam arming myfelf 
to drive them away, or at leaft to wreftle with them. 
. But the worft evil which befel me after 
all was this; I was both without doors and dv gropive é 
Within affaulted with a violent plague be- fatal plague 
yond all others: for, as found conftitu- fit dappened 
tions aré fubje&ttothe moft grievous mala- the country. 
dies, forafmuch as theyare not to be forced where Mon- 
put by fuch, fo my very healthful air, ANBRE IPE 


I where 
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where no contagion, though very near, in the memary 
man, could ever take’ footing, happening. to be cor- 
mupreds prodiced ftrange effects. 


Mifta fenum, et juvenum deafantur bint - nullum 
Sava vias wie fugitsts : ) 


' Both age Hd $i promifeuious eidivd the tomb ; 
~ No mortal head can fhut th’ im pene doom. 


> Thad this ‘pleafant condition to mortify me, that the fight 
of my houfe was frightful to me. Whatever I had there 
was without guard, and abandoned to the mercy of every. 
one... I, who, am of fo hofpitable a nature, was myfelf 
in very. great diftrefs fora retreat for my family ; 3 a dif- 
tra¢ted family, frightful;both, to its friends and itfelf, 

and filling every place with horror where it attempted to, 
fettle; being to fhift its abode as foon as any one’s finger 
began but,to ake. . All difeafes are at fuch a time con- 
eluded tobe the plague, and people do not give them- 
felves leifure to examine them. The beft on’t is, that, 
according to.the.rules of art, in every danger that a man 
comes.near, he muft undergo a quarantain, in extreme 
dread of fuch diftemper 5 your imagination all that 
while, tormenting you, at, pleafure, and turning your 
beaith itfelf into a feNta 3) yet. would not all this have 


patience, ‘The bir which is . eat 
dreaded in this difeate, little troubles me, And had I 
chofen to have caught it, when alone, my flight had 
been more fprightly and farther off. It is a kind of death, 
which Ido not think of the worft fort ; it is vfually hort, 
ftupid, without pain, and alleviated by the confideration: 


* Horace, lib. i. ode 28.: ver. 19. " ; 
: 1 Par ee errr en { 


: that - 
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that it is the lot of the public ;.a.death without ceremony, 
Without mourning, and withouta crowd. Bufas:to the 
people about usy the hundredth part of them ‘sould not 
- ered: 
wis videas defertaque regna 
Pafi orum, et longe faltus lateque wacantes®. 


Deferted realms now may’ft thou fee of fwains, 
_ And every where forfaken groves and plains. 


In this place my beft revenue is manual. What an 
Se men plowed for me lay along time fallow. 

» Butthen what example ofrefolutiondid .-.. . 
we not fee in the fimplicity of all this Zhe fortitude 
people ? every one generally renounced people in this. 
‘all care of life. The grapes, the principal general defo- 
Tevenue of the country, were left hanging wipe: 

‘in clufters upon the vines ; every one indifferently pre- 
‘paring for, and expecting death, either to nig or to- 
morrow, with a countenance and voice fo far from fear, 
as if they had contracted with death in this neceflity, and 
that it had been a univerfal and inevitable fentence. It is 
—- fuch. . But how few have the refolution of dy- 
ing? The. diftance and difference of a few hours, and 
the fole confideration of company, renders the appre- 
henfion of it various to us. Do but obferve thefe; by 
reafon that they die in the fame month, children, young 
“people and old, they are no longer aftonifhed at it, they 
lament no more. 1 faw fome who were afraid of. ftay- 
ing behind, as in a dreadful folitude, and feldom ob- 
ferved any other anxiety amongft them, than for their 
interment; they were troubled to fee. the dead bodies 
{cattered about the fields at the mer cy of beafts, which 
| prefently began to flock about them. | How differing are 


® Virgil. Geor. lib. iii, ver, 476. - 
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epeere 2) the fancies of men! ‘The Néorites, atid? 
tbe Newrites tion fubjected by Alexander, threw the 
~bodies'‘of their dead into the darkeft partd 
of their nes to be devoured there; accounting that © 
the only happy fepulture. Some, while they were in 
health, digged their. own graves, and: others laid them 
down is them whilft alive 3 anda labourer of mine, in 
dying, with his hands and feet drew the earth upon him. 
Was not this tucking himfelf up to fleep at his eafe ? 
e2i A bravery, im fome fort, like that of the 
Roman fale ‘Roman foldiers, who, after the.battle of 
with theirown Canne, were found fuffocated with their 
bat of Gan _ heads thruft into holes in the earth, which 
Bet cure’ a they hadomade with their own hands. di 
* fhort, ‘a wholenation by ufagewas brought 
toa difaiptine nothing inferior to any ftudied and ‘pres 
meditated tefolution. § » 
ieadlethedes “Mott of issn Senehievnes of ,fcience, tod 
Shenae in me ‘encourage ts, ‘have in them more ‘of thew 
life we de- than 6f force, “and of ornament than-pro- 
preie great." “fit. We have:abandoned nature, and will 
from the in- ‘teach her what to do; her. who didefo 
stages of happily and fo fecurely conduct us. And 
sencss in the mean time,”from the-foot-ftepsof 
ther inftruétions, and that little, which by the benefit of 
‘ignorance, remains of her iinage imprinted in; the lifeiof 
“this ruftic rout of unpolifhed men, ‘fcience is conftrained 
vevery day to borrow, 'to fet a pattern, for her difciples, 
‘of comtancy, tranquility, and innocence. It is pretty tofee, 
that ‘thefe which are fo'full of fo much fine knowledge, 
‘fhould imitate ‘this foolith fimplicity, and ‘that in the 
(Principle aéts of virtue; and that our wifdommuft learn, 
“éven ftom the’ beafts, the moft profitable inftructions:in 
‘the greateft and moft neceffary concerns of human. life : 
‘as, How we are to live and die, manage our fortunes; love 
) ‘and bring up our children, and to: maintain juftice., Acfin- 
“gular teftimony of human‘infirmity, and that this-reafon 
we fo handle at our pleafure, finding evermore fome di- 
verfity and novelty, ‘leaves with us no-apparent trace of 
nature. Men have made fuch ufe of i ss as perfumers . 
Ce) 
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of oil; they have fophifticated it with fo many argumen- 
tations and far-fetched difcourfes, that it is thereby be- 
come variable, and ‘particular to every one of them, and 
has loft its proper, conftant, and univerfal face. “We 
mutt feek evidence of it from beafts not fubject to fa- 
vour, corruption, nor diverfity of opinions. Fot it is 
indeed true, that even they themfelves do not always go 
exactly in the path of nature, but where they {werve 
from it, itis fo little, that you may always fee the track § 
as horfes that are led make feveral boutids and curvetts, 
but it is always at the length of the halter, and they ftill 
follow him that leads them; and.as.the hawk takes his 
flight, but ftill under the reftraint of his cryance. Ex- 
ilia, tormenta, bella, morbos, naufragia, meditare, ut nullo 
jis malo Tyro*; ** expect banifhments, torture, ‘wars, - 
«< difeafes, and fhipwrecks, that thou may’ft not be fur- 
‘¢ prifedby any difafter.”. What good will this curiofity de 
us, to anticipate all the inconveniericies of hurhan nature, 
and to, prepare ourfelves, with fo much trouble, to meet 
even things, which perhaps will never befall us? Patem 
pals triftitiam facit, pati poffe +; ** it troubles men as 
** much that they may pofhibly fuffer, as if they really 
did.” Not only the blow, but the crack of the whip 
ftrikes us. Or like people in a fever, for it is certainly a 
fever, to go immediately and fcourge yourfelf, becaufe 
it may fall out, that fortune may one day make you un- 
dergo the Jafh; and to put on your furred gown at Mid- 

amer, becaufe you will ftand in need of itat Chriftmas ? 
‘Throw yourfelves, fay they, into the experience of all 
the evils, nay the worft that can poffibly befall you ; make 
the trial and there ftand faft. On the cantrary, the moft 
eafy, and moft natural way would be to banifh even the 
thoughts of them. They will not come foon enough, 
their true exiftence does not continue with us longenough, 
we muft lengthen and extend them in thought; we muft 
incorporate them in us before-hand, and there entertain 
them, as if they would not otherwife make a reafonable 


* Sen. epift. ot. et 107. t Sen. epift. 74. 
., Ti 
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impreffion.upon our fenfes. We fhall find them heavy 
enough when they come, (fays one of the leaders, not 
one ot the tender, but of the moft fevere fects) in the 
mean time favour thyfelf, believe what pleafes thee beft*. 
What good will it do thee to befpeak and anticipate thy 
ill fortune, to lofe the prefent for fear of the future; and 
to make thyfelf at this inftant miferable, becaufe'thou 
art to be fo intime? Thefe are his words. Learning 
indeed readily does us one good office, in inftructing us 
exactly in the dimenfion of evils. Pies? 


Curis acuens mortalia corda + 
Whetting human minds with needful care. 


It were pity that any part of their bulk fhould efcape our 
fenfe and knowledge. thy 
Of what uf It is certain, that, for the moft part; 
is preparation preparation for death has adminiftered 
Re emth more torment than the thing itfelf. It wag 
of old truly faid, and by a very judicious anthor, minus 
afficit fenfus fatigatio, quam cogitatio * ; <* fuffering afflicts 
*¢ the fenfes lefs than’ the apprehenfion of it.” The 
thought of prefent death fometimes of itfelf animates us 
with a prompt refolution no longer to fhun a thing that 
is utterly inevitable. Several gladiators have aa 
known, who, after having fought timoroufly, hav 

courageoufly entertained death, offering their throats to 
the enemies fword, and bidding them difpatch. The 
remote fight of future death requires a courage that is 
flow, and‘confequently hard to attain to. If you know 
not how to die, never trouble yourfelf ; nature will fully 
inftruct you upon the fpot ; fhe will exaétly do that bu- 


finefs for you, take you no care: 


e Seneca, ep, 13. & 93. t v ir il. Geo. lib. i: ver. 123: 
Pe 13.09 g x! 
Tt Seneca. 
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Lucertam frufira mortales funeris horam 
Quaritis, et qua fit mors aditura via : 
Pena minor certam fubitd perferre ruinam, 


_ Quod timeas, gravius fuftinuiffe diu*. 


Mortals, in vain’s your curiofity 

To know the hour and death that you muft die, 
Better your fate ftrike with a fudden blow, 

Than that you long fhould what you-fear foreknow. 


We trouble life with the care of death, and death with 
the care of life. The one vexes, the other frights us. 
It is not againft death that we prepare, that is too momen- 
tary a thing; a quarter of an hour’s fuffering, without 
confequence, does not deferve particular precepts. To 
fay truth, we prepare ourfelves againft the preparations 
of death. Philofophy enjoins, that we fhould always 
have death before our eyes, to forefee and confider it 
before the time ; and then gives us rules and precautions 
to provide that this forefight and thought do us no harm : 
juft fo do phyficians, who throw us into difeafes, to the 
end they may have a fubject for their drugs and their art. 
If we have not known how to live, itis injuftice to teach 
us to die, and to make the end different from the reft 
of the life. If we have known how to live confiftently 
and quietly, we fhall know how to die fo too. They may’ 
boaft as much as they pleafe, Tota philofophorum vita, 
commentatio mortis ef +; * that the whole life of a phi- 
lofopher isthe meditation of death.” But I fancy, that 
though it be the end, it is not the aim of life. It is its end, ' 
its extremity, but neverthelefs not its object. 
Tt ought to be to itfelf its own aiIM Pye tie aim 

and defign; its true ftudy is to order, _ oflife. 
govern, and fuffer itfelf. In the number of many othet 


@ Propertius, lib. ii.eleg. 27ver . 1, 2 
+ Cicero Tulc. Quatt, Jib. icap. 30. 
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offices, which the general and principal chapter of know- 
ing how to live comprehends, is the article of knowing 
how to die; and did not our fears give it weight, one of 
the lighteft too: ap ary! *y dea 
Sthiple natuke<iey Of eae of themn by the utility; and 
difpofesustodie by the naked truth, the leffons of fimpli- 
with abetter. city arenot much inferior to thofe which 
grace than died 3 Cae 
‘Ariftotle, &s, learning teaches to ‘the contrary. Men 
differ in fentiment and force, we muft lead 
them to their own good, according to their capacities, 
and by various ways : 


Quo me cumque rapit tempeftas, deferor bofpes *, 
For as the tempeft drives, I fhape my courfe, 


I never faw any countryman among my neighbours enter 
into the thought of what countenance ce affurance he 
fhould pafs over this laft hour with; nature teaches him 
not to dream of death till he is dying ; and then he does 
it with a better grace than Ariftotle, upon whom death: 
preffes with a. double weight, both of itfelf, and by fo 
_ long a premeditation;of it. Therefore it was the opinion . 
of Cefar, that. the death which was the leaft thought of 

beforehand, was the eafieft_and themoft happy. ., Plus 
dolet quam neceffe eft, qui ante dolet quam neceffe eft +-; * he 
« grieves more than is neceflary, who grieves before it is. 
“ neceflary.” The bitternefs of this imagination {prings 
from our curiofity. . Thus do we ever hinder our elvesy 
defiring to, anticipate and over-rule natural prefcriptions. 
Tt is only the learned doctors who dine worft, when in the 
beft health, and knit their brows at the image.of death. 
The common fort ftand in need of no remedy or confo- 
lation, but juft in the fhock, and when the blow comes ; 
and think no more of the matter than juft what they en= 
dure. Is it not then, aswe fay, that the ftupidity and 
want of.apprehenfion in ‘the vulgar gives them this 


“© Hor. lib, i. epift. » ver. 15." n t Senec. epift, 88.5 = 
paticnce 
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patiehte in prefent evils, and this profound thoughtlef- 
nefs of future finifter accidents ? Are their underftand. 
ings, by being more grofs and dull; lefs to be penetrated 
and ‘moved? If it be fo, let us henceforth, for God’s 
fake, recommend ftupidity, which fogently leadsits dif- 
ciples to the laft favour we are promifed from learning: 

We have no want of good mafters, who aré interpre. © 
ters of natural fimplicity. Socrates fhall be one¥ fot, 
as 1 remember, he {peaks fomething to-this purpofe, ‘to 
the judges who fat upon his life. ‘I am afraid (getthe- 
“ men,) that if I intreat you not to put meto death; I 
‘< fhall involved myfelf in the charge of my accufers, 
* which is, that I pretend to be wifer than Ce Mia kta 
*¢ others, as having fomemorefectetknow- ings ih Plato, 

“« ledge of things that are above and below — where we are) 
«us, I know very well, thatI have nei-  [2ughs both by: 
s ) isdoétrine and, 
‘¢ ther been familiar nor acquainted with example to fol- 
<¢ death, nor have evet feen any petfon ea gee 
*« that has tried its qualities; from whom — fimply, 
*¢to inform myfelf. Such as fear it, fup- x. 
“pofe they know it; as for my part, I neither know 
<¢ what itis, nor what is done in the other world. Death 
‘“:j¢ perhaps an indifferent thing 5 perhaps, a thing to be 
*“‘ defired. It is neverthelefs to be believed, if it’be a 
“€tranfmigration from one place to another, that it is‘a’ 
‘bettering of one’s condition, to go live with fo matty © 
“¢ reat perfons deceafed, and to be exempt ‘from having ° 
“any more to do with unjuft and corrupt judges: if it 
“ be an annihilation of our being, itis yeta bettering of 
‘© ohte’s condition, to enter into a long’ and peaceablenight. 
*¢ We find nothing more {weet in life than quiet repofe, 
‘¢ and profound fleep without dreams. The things that 
“ Tknow tobe evil, fuch as to offend one’s neighbour, 
‘sand to difobey one’s fuperior, whether it-be God or 
‘* man, I carefully avoid: fuch as I donot know whether 
“© they be good or evil, | cannot fearthem. If I go hence 
“to die, and leave you alive, the Gods only know 
‘* whether it will go better either with you orme ;whete- 
“fore, a8 to what concerts me, you may doas ou fhall 
“¢ think fit ; but, according to my method giving juft 
Aag “© ond 
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* and wholefome advice, I do affitm, ‘that you will de 


“¢ your confciences more’ right to: fet me at liberty, un- 
“‘lefs you fee further’ into my caufe than I do myfelf.. 
“* And‘ judging according to my paft actions, beth pub- 
“* lic and: private, according to my imtentions, and ac- 
** cording to the profit that fo many of my fellow-citi< 
*¢ zens, both old and young, daily reap frony my conver- 
* fation, and the good I do to yowall, you cannot duly 
** acquit yourfelves towards my merit,. but by: ordering, 
‘ that, my poverty confidered, I fhould be maintained. 


<*in' the Prytaneum *, at the public expence; a thing” 


“« that’ FE have often known you with lefs reafon grant to: 


“¢ others. Do not impute it to obftinacy or difdain, that 
*©T do not, according to the cuftom, fupplicate, and 


** endeavour to move you to compaffion. I have both 
<“ friends and kindred ; not being (as Homer fays) begot~- 


‘* ten of a block or of a ftone, any more than others, that » 
** are able to prefent themfelves before you in tears and 


** mourning,, and I have three defolate children to move 
« you topity. But I fhowld do-a fhame to your city, at 
«“the age Iam, and in the reputation of wifdom where- 
** in I now ftand toappear in fuch an abject form. What 


“© would men fay of the other Athenians? I have always: 


“*.admonifhed thofe who have frequented my lectures, 


““ not to redeem their lives by an indecent action ; and : 


“in the wars of my country, at Amphipolis, Potidea, 


“* Delia, and other expeditions where I have been, Lhave- 


“ effectually manifefted how far I was frons fecuring my 


“* fafety by my fhame. I would moreover endanger your: 


** duty, and tempt you to unhandfome things: For itis 


“ not for my prayers to perfuade you, but the pure and» 


* folid arguments .of juftice. You have fworn to the 
“* Gods to keep yourfelves thus upright, ‘and it would 


** feem as if I fufpeéted, or would recriminate upon ¥ou, ’ 
“ fhould I not believe that there are Gods-: and I would: 
* give evidence againft myfelf, not to believe in them: 
* as I ought, by miftrufting their conduct, and not pure- 


“ ly committing my affair into. their hands. I entirely rely 
* upon them, and hold myfelf affured, they will doin 
-* ‘The public exchequer. al 

ie *¢ this 


can 


~ 
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*¢ «his what fhall be moft fit both for you and me. Good 
* men, whether living or dead, have no reafon to fear 
4§ the Gods.” + 
. Was this a’ childifh pleading of: a fublimity incon- 
ceivable, and was it unneceflary? Truly, he had very 
oe reafon to prefer it to that which the great orator 
yfias had penned for him; admirably couched indeed 
in thejudiciary ftyle, but unworthy of fo noble.a criminal. 
Did one fuppliant word fall from the mouth of Socrates ? 
Did that tranfcendent virtue ftrike fail in the height of 
its glory ? Did his rich and powerful nature commit his, 
defence to art, and, in his higheft attempt did he re- 
nownce truth and fimplicity, the ornaments of his {peak- 
ing, to deck it with the embellifhment of figures, and 
the equivocations of premeditated fpeech ? He did very 
wifely, and like himfelf, not to corrupt the tenour of an 
incorrupt life, and to deface fo facred an image of the 
human form, for the fake of fpinning out his decrepi- 
tude to one year longer, and to betray the immortal mae-. 
mory of that glorious end. He lived not.to himfelf, but 
for an example to the world. Would it not have been 
a public damage, that he fhould have ended his life after 
a lazy and obfcure manner? Doubtlefs, that carelefs 
and indifferent concern of his about death, very well de- 
ferved that pofterity fhould have the more concern for it, 
which.they alfo had. And there is nothing fojuft in juf- 
tice, as what fortune ordained for his recommendation. 
For the Athenians abominated all thofe who had been 
the caufe of his death to fuch a degree*, that they avoided 
them as excommunicated perfons, and looked upon every 
thing as polluted, that ‘had been, but touched by them ; 
no one would wafh with them in the baths ; none would 
falute, or own acquaintance with them ; fo that at laft, 
unable tonger to fupport this public hatred they hanged 
themfelves. If any one fhould think, that amongft fo 
many other examples that I had to chufe out of the fay- 
ings of Socrates, for my prefent purpofe, I have made an > 
ill choice of this, and judge that this difcourfe is elevated 
above the comman opinion: I muft tell them that I 


° All. this-ixéxa@ly copied from Plutarch’s treatife of envy and 
hatred, cae 


7 A a have 
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have purpofelydone it; for I am of another opinion, and 
fiink, it a difcourfe in,rank and fimplicity much behind 
and inferior to what it is commmonly talten for.» He re+ 
prefents with an inartificial boldneis, andsa childith fe-. 
curity, the pure and firft impreffion and ignorance of na- 
ture. For it 4s to believed, that we have naturally a fear 
of pain, but. not of death, forits own fake. te} 
Pratl Miskese It is a part of being, and no lefs effen- 
sartofour + tial than living, To what end fhould na- 
cing, ands. ture have begot in us-a hatred to it, and 
very beneficial 9 3 ad 
to atnagel |” a horror of it, confidering that it is of fo 
great utility to herin maintaining the fuc- 
ceeffion and viciffitude of her works > And that, in thig 
univerfal republic, it ferves more to birth and augmeny 
tation, than to deftrnétion or ruin. 


; fic rerum fumma novatur *, 
Mille animas una necata dedit +. 


The failing of one life, is the paffage to a thoufand other. 
lives ; nature has imprinted in beafts the care of thems. 
“ felves, and of their prefervation. Nay, they proceed fo far, 
as to fear the being worie, to avoid hitting or hurting 
themfelves, and to be afraid of our ba!tering and beating. 
them; accidents which are fubject to their fenfe and exper. 
Beafis naturally Tiepce;_ but that we fhould kill them they. 
flicitousoftheir Cannot fear, nor have they. the facylty. to 
prelervation. imagine andconcludefuch a thing as death. 
Yea, it is faid, that we fee them not only sear ay uns 
dergo it, horfes for the moft part neighing, and fwans 
finging when they die; nay, they moreover feck it at need, 
of which elephants have given many examples, 
: ' But, befides all this, is not the way of 
Socrates’sway of \ i ; 
fpcakingandliv. arguing which Socrates here makes ufe 
ingverydifferent of equally admirable, both for its fim- 
frdm ‘ours. 3g fi ~ Phage? 
' plicity and vehemence? Really, it is 
much more eafy to {peak like Ariftotle, and to live like 


s Lueret. lib. ii. ver. 74. + I know not where Montaigne found 
thefe words, nor cenfequently what they fignify in the original ; but 
Montaigne immediately fubjoins the fenfe he would have them bear. 


Cefar, 
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Cefar, than to {peak and live as Socrates did. There 
lies the extreme degree of perfection and difficulty. Art 
cannot reach it. Now, our faculties are not fo trained 
up. We do not try, we do not know them, we inveft 
ourfelves with thofe of others, and let our own lie idle, 
As fome one may fay of me, that I have here only made 
a nofegay of foreign flowers, and have brought nothing 
of my own but the thread that ties them. . 
In earneft, 1 fo far yield tothe com- With what view 
mon opinion, that thofe borrowed orna- Montaigne has 
ments accompany me, but I donot think chased hisbook 
that they totally cover and hide me; that i 4 
is quite contrary to my defign, who defire to make 2 
thew of nothing but what is my own, and what is my 
own by nature; and could I have been fure of credit, 
I had at all adventures fpoken purely alone. I Joad 
myfelf more and more every day beyond my purpofe 
and firft method, upon the account of idlenefs and the 
humour of the age. If it mifbecomes me, as I believe 
at does, it is no matter, it may be of ufe to fome other. 
Some quote Plato and Homer, who never faw either of 
them: and I alfo have taken paflages far enough from 
their fource. Having a thoufand volumes about me 
in the place where 1 write, I can prefently, without 
trouble or learning, borrow, if I pleafe, from a dozen 
fuch {crap-gatherers as I am, authors that I do not 
much trouble myfelf with, to embellifh this treatife of . 
Phyfiognomy. | There needs no more, but a preliminary 
epiftle of the German model, to ftuff me with quota- 
tions, and we, by that means, go a begging for the 
liquorifh glory, to cheat the filly world. Thefe lumber- 
pies of common places, wherewith fo many furnifh their 
ftudies, are of little ufe but to common fubjects, and 
ferye but for a fhew, and not to direct us; a ridiculous 
fruit of learning, which Socrates fo pleafantly, difcuffes 
againft Euthydemus. I have feen books compofed of 
matters that were never either ftudied or underftood ; 
the authors committing to feveral of their learned 
friends, the examination of this and the other matter 
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to compile them ; contenting themfelves for their fhare 
to have projected the defign, and by their induftry to 
have bound up this faggot of unknown: provifion ; the 
ink and paper at leaft are theirs. ‘This is to buy or bor- 
row a book, and not to make one; it is to fhew men, 
not that a man can make a book, but that, whereof 
they may be in doubt, he cannot make one. A prefi- 
dent in my hearing boafted, that he had heaped up two 
hundred and odd common places in one of his judg- 
ments: in telling this, he deprived himfelf of the ho- 
nour that had been attributed to him. In my opinion, 
a pufillanimous and abfurd vanity for fuch a fubject, 
and fuch a perfon. I do quite the contrary ; and amongft 
fo many borrowed things, am glad if I can fteal one, 
difeuifing and deforming it for fome new fervice. At 
the hazard of having it faid, that it is for want of under- 
ftanding in its natural ufe, I give it fome particular 
drefs with my own hand, to the end it may not be fo 
abfolutely ftrange. Thefe expofe their thefts to view, 
and value themielves upon them. And alfo they have 
more credit with the laws than with me. We naturalifts 
think that there is a great and incomparable preference 
in the honour of invention to that of quotation. 

If I would have {poke by learning, I had fpeke fooner 5 

I had writ in atime nearer to my ftudies, when J had 
more wit, and a better memory ; and would fooner have 
trufted to the vigour of that age than this, if I had in- 
tended to have profeffed writing, And what if this gra- 
cious favour which fortune has even now offered me 
upon the account of this work, had befallen me in fuch 
a time of my life, inftead of this, wherein it is equally 
defirable to poffefs, and to lofe >? Two of my acquaint- 
ance, great men in this faculty, have in my opinion, 
loft half, in refufing to publith at forty years old, and 
chufing to ftay till threefcore. Maturity has. its defeéts 
Oldage unfitfor 28 Well as verdure, and worfe; and old 
writing of age is as unfit for this kind of bufinefs as 
books. for any other. He who commits his de; 
crepit age to the prefs, is a fool, if he think to fqueeze 
any thing out thenee that does not reprefent him de- 
formed 
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formed with dotage and ftupidity. Our underftand- 
~ ings grow coftive and thick as they grow old. . I deliver 
my ignorance in pomp and plenty, and my learning 
~ feantily and poorly; the latter accidentally and acceffo- 
rily, the former principally and exprefsly; and. write 
purpofely of nothing but nothing, nor of any fcience 
but that of infcience. I have chofen a time, when my 
life, which 1 am to give an account of, lies wholly before 
me; what remains of it holds more of death. And of 
my death only, fhould I then be as talkative as fome 
are, 1 would moreover give notice at my departure. 

Socrates was a perfect pattern of all : 
great qualities: I am vexed that he had disaigieh kody 
fo deformed a body as it is faid, and fo  unfuitable to 
unfuitable to the beauty of his foul, him- the beauty of 

5 is mind, 

felf being fo amorous, and fo captivated 

with beauty. Nature furely did him wrong. There is 
nothing more probable thana conformity and relation of 
the'body to the foul. pf animi, magni refert, quali in 
corpore locati fint: multa enim é corpore exifiunt, que acuant 
mentem: multa qua obtundant*; «it is of great confe- 
€ quence in what bodies fouls are placed, for many cor- 
“poral qualities fharpen the mind, and many others 
‘blunt it.” This fpeaks of an unnatural uglinefs and de- 
formity of limbs: but we call that ill-favourednefs alfo, 
which is an ynfeemlinefs at firft fight, being principally 
lodged in the face, and which difgufts us by the com- 
plexion, a fpot, a forbidding countenance, fometimes 
from fome inexplicable caufe, where the limbs are never- 
thelefs of good fymmetry and perfeét. The deformity 
that clothed a very beautiful foul in Stephen la Boetius, 
was of this predicament. This fuperficial uglinefs, 
which neverthelefs is always the moft imperious, is of 
leaft prejudice to the ftate of the mind, and of little cer- 
tainty in the opinion of men. The other, which by a 
more proper name, is called a more fubftantial deformi- 
ty, ftrikes deeper. Not every fhoe of gloffy leather, 


® Cicero Tule. lib. i. Cap. 33. 
but 
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but every thoe neatly ieade}} ‘fhews the true arse of the 
foot within it. 

Socrates faid of his aébarhiiey: that it diame his foul 
to be as deformed, had he not corrected it by inftruction; 
but, in faying fo, i believe he did but jet, as his cuftom 
was, and never fo excellent a foul made ‘a jeft of ‘itfelf, 
What the beauty 1 Cannot repeat too often how great an 
efthe body is, efteem Ihave for beauty, that potent and 
pa LA advantageous quality. He called it a 
eas ekis fhort tyranny, and Plato, the privilege 
of nature, We have nothing that excels it in reputa- 
tion; it has the firft place in the commerce of men 3 it 
prefents itfelf to meet us, feduces and prepoffefles our 
judgment with great authorjty and wonderful impreffion, 
Phryne had io her caufe, in the hands of an excellent 
advocate, if, by tending her robe, fhe had not corrupt= 
ed her judges with the luftre of her beauty *. AndI 
find that Cyrus, Alexander, and Cefar, the three matters 
of the world, never neglected beauty in their greateft af- 
fairs ; no more did the firft Scipio, “Che fame word in 
Greek fignifies beautiful and good, and the Holy Ghoft 
oft calls thofe good, whom he means beautiful. 1 would 
willingly maintain the priority of things called good, ac- 
cording to the fong, which Plato calls a trivial one, 
taken out of fome of the ancient poets; viz. health, 

: _ beauty, and riches. Ariftotle fays, that 
eaten the right of command appertaing to the 
mand. beautiful; and that when there are per- 
fons whofe beauty refembles thé i images of the gods, ve- 
neration is likewife due to them. When one afked him f 
why. people oftner and longer frequented the’ company é 
of handfome perfons? << The queftion,” faid he, *¢ is 
“ not'to be afked by any but one that is blind.” © Thé 
moft and the ereatelt philofophers paid for their {chool- 


* Sextus Empiricus adverfus Mathematicos, lib. xi. p, 65. Quintilian 
who reports the fame paflage afcribes to Pivgne the invention of this ex= 
pedient, whereby fhe gained the favour of her judges, Inftit. Orater, 
hb, ii. cap. 15. but Athenzus gives the honour of gaining her caufe to 
Hyperides, + Gorgias,Plat. p. 309. -T Diogenes Laert. in 
she life of Ariftotle, lib. v. § 2, 
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ing, and acquired wifdom by the favour and mediation 
of their beauty. Not’ only in the men that ferve me, 
butalfo in the beafts, I confider beauty as little fhort of 
goodnefs, 

Yet I fancy that the thapeandmake ay jayantages 
of a face, and thofe lineaments by which _ ous phyfiogno- 
men guefs at our tempers, and our future PY not diredily 
fortunes, is a thing that is not very di-- Sarnia 3 

3 g th ef fine features of 

rectly and fimply to be ranked in the tbe face. 

clafg of beauty and deformity, no more than every good 
fmell and ferenity of air promifes health, nor than every 
fog and ftink does infection in a time of peftilence. 
Such as accufe ladies of contradicting their beauty by 
their manners, are not always in the right; for, in a 
face which is none of the beft, there may be an air of 
honefty and fidelity : as, on the contrary, I have fome- 
times feen betwixt two lovely eyes, certain menaces of a 
dangerous and malignant nature. There are fome phy- 
‘fiognomies, that are favourable, fo that in a crowd of 
victorious enemies, you would prefently chufe, amongft 
men you never faw before, one rather than another, to 
whom to furrender, and with whom to truft your life, 
and yet not properly for the fake of his beauty. 

A man’s countenance is but a flender  wrether wna 
fecurity, and yet is fomething to be re-  furance may be 
garded too: and if I were to lafh men, I Brest peg 
would moft feverely fcourge the wicked P°Y/°8nOmY* 
ones, who- belye and betray the promifes that natur 
has. planted in their foreheads. I would with great feve- 
rity punifh malice in a courteous afpeét. It feems as if 
there were fome happy and fome unhappy faces ; and F 
believe there is fome art in diftinguithing affable from’ 
filly faces, fuch as are ft¢rn from the rigid, the malicious 
from the penfive, the coy from the melancholic, and 
fuch other bordering qualities. There are beauties which 
are not only haughty, but four; and others that are 
charming and alfo infipid. ‘To prognofticate future ad- 
yentures, is a thing that I fhall leave undecided, 


‘ : 


~ Thave, 
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Pheipreseptiat Ihave, for my own part, as-I have 
aconformityto {aid elfewhere, fimply and nakedly em- 
nature of great — braced this ancient rule, *¢ that we fhould 
importance, oi : 

even withregard not fail to follow nature, and that the 
to the outward = «* fovereign precept is to conform our- 
ee *¢ felves to her.” I have not, as Socrates 
did, corrected my natural temper by the force of reafon, 
and have not in rhe leaft molefted my inclination by art. 
I go on in my old way ; I contend not. My two prin- 
cipal parts live of their own accord in peace and good 
intelligence, and my nurfe’s milk, thanks be to God, 
was tolerably wholefome and in a good ftate, Let me fay 
this by the way, ‘that I fee a certain image of fcholaftie 
honefty,- almoft only in ufe amongft us, in greater 
efteem than it is really worth ; a flave to precepts, and 
fettered with hope and fear. I would have it fuch, as 
that laws and religions fhould not make, but perfect 
and authorize it, fuch as has wherewith to fupport itfelf 
without help, fuch as is rooted in us by the feed of uni- 
verfal reafon, and imprinted in every man by nature. 
That reafon which reclaimed Socrates from his vicious 
bent, rendered him obedient to the gods, and the men 
of authority in his city; courageous in death, not be- 
caufe his foul was immortal, but becaufehe is mortal. 
It is a doétrine ruinous to all government, and much - 
more hurtful than ingenious and fubtle, which perfuades 
the people, that 4 religious belief is alone fufficient, and 
without morality, to fatisfy the divine juftice. “Cuftom 
demonftrates to us a vaft diftinction betwixt devotion 
and confcience. I have a tolerable afpeét, both in form 
and interpretation : 7 at 


Quid dixi habere me? Ima habui Chreme*, 
Heu! tantum attriti corporis offa vides +. 


Have, faid J, Chretnes ? Now, alas! not fo ; 
But I had once, e’er I was brought fo low, 


_ + Terentit Heaut. a&t.i. fcen. x. ver. 43. { From whemce 
Moutaigne quoted this line I know not. \ “Pi 


and 


4 
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and which makes a quite contrary appearance to that of 
Socrates. . mf . 

It has oft befallen me, that upon the Two notable 
mere credit of my prefence, and my very proofs of Brea: 
afpeét, perfons who had no manner of Montateaede 
knowledge of me, ‘have put a very great | rived from his 
confidence in-me, whether in their own #/P¢*- 
affairs or mine: and 1 have in foreign parts obtained 
fayours fingular and uncommon; but two inftances, are 
perhaps worth particular relation. A ‘certain perfon de- 
liberated to furprife my houfe and me in it; his artifice 
was, to come to my gate alone, and to be importunate 
to be let in: I knew him by name, ‘and had reafon to 
repofe a confidence in him, as being my neighbour, and 
fomething related tome. I caufed the gate to be open- 
ed to him, as I do to every one; and im he came, quite 
frighted, his horfe panting, and all in a foam, He 
prefently entertained me with this flim-flam: ‘* that 
‘¢ about half a league off, he had unluckily met with a 
“€ certain enemy of his, whom I alfo knew and had in- 
*¢ deed heard of their quarrel; that this enemy had 
“¢ purfued him very hard; that he therefore fled to my 
“¢ pate for refuge; and that he was in great trouble for 
** his followers, whom, he faid, he concluded to be all 
*€ either dead or taken.” I innocently did my beft to 
comfort, hearten, and refrefh him.  Prefently after, 
came four or five of his foldiers, who prefented them- 
felves in the fame countenance and affright to get in teo, 
and after them more, and {till more, very well mounted 
and armed, to the number of five and twenty or thirty, 
pretending that they had the enemy at their heels. This 
myftery began a little to awake my fufprcion. I was not 
ignorant what an age I lived in, how much my houfe 
might be envied, and I had feveral examples of others 
of my acquaintance, who had met with fuch fort of 
guefts, So it was, that knowing there was nothing to 
be got in having begun to do a courtefy, unlefs I went 
through with it, and as I could not difengage myfelf 
from them without fpoiling all; I chofe the moft na- 
tural and fimple way, as J always do, and invited them 
: all 


ot 
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allto come in. Andintruth, | am very Aatutally very 
little inclined to fufpicion and diftruft. I willingly ins. 
cline towards excufey and thé moft favourable conftruc- 
tion, I take men according to the common funy and: 
do not believe there can be fuch perverfe and unnatural 
inclinations, unlefs convinced by manifeft evidence, 
more than I do monfters and miracles; I am moréover 
a man who willingly commit myfelf to fortune, and 
throw myfelf headlong into her arms atid have hither-' 
to found more reafon to applaud, than to condemn my- 
felf for it; having found her more folicitous of; and 
more a friend to my affairs, than I am:myfelf. There 
are fome actions in my life, wherein my conduct may 
juftly. be called difficult, or, if you pleafe, prudent. 
¥et of thofe, fuppofing the third part to have been my 
own, doubtlefs the other two thirds were richly hers. 
We are, methinks, to blame, in that we do not ¢novgh 
truft heaven with our affairs, and challenge more: from 
our own conduct than appértains to us. And therefore 
it is that our defigns fo oft mifcartys Heaven is difs 
pleafed at the extent that we attribute to the..prerogas’ 
tives of human prudence im prejudice of its: dwn, and: 
abridges them the more we ftretch them. | The laft® 
cdmers kept thémfelves on horfeback im my couft-yard;’ 
whilft their leader was with me in the parlour, who’ 
would not have his horfe fet up in the ftable; faying, he 
would immediately retire; as foon as he fhould have: 
news of the reft of his men. He faw himfelf mafter of 
his enterprize, and nothing now remained but the exe+ 
cution. He has fince feveral times faid (for he was not 
afhamed to tell the ftory himfelf) that my countenance: 
and freedom had, fratched the treachery oyt of his 
hands. Heagain mounted his horfe, his followershaving’ 
continually their eyes intent upon him, to fee when he 
would give the fign; vety much attonifhed to fee him 
march away and leave his prey behind him. Another 
time, relying upon I know not what truce, newly pub- 
lifhed inthe army, I took a journey through @ very’ 
fickle country. I had not rid far, before it got wind, 
and: two or three patties of horfe, from feveral places, 
were 
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were f{ént out to take’ me; one of them the third day 
overtook me, where I was charged by fifteen or twenty 
gentlemen in vizors, followed at a diftance by a band 
of ragamuffins.: Here was I furrounded and taken, 
drawn into the heart. of a neighbouring foreft, difmount- 
ed, robbed, my trunks rifled, my cafket taken, and my 
horfes and equipage divided among ft new mafters. We 
had here a very long conteft about my ranfonr, which 
they fet fo high, that is was plain I was not known to 
them. They were moreover in a very great debate about 
my life; and in truth, there were feveral alarming cir- 
cumftances that threatened me with the danger 1 was 
then in- ; 


Tunc animis opus, Ainea, tunc pettore firmo*, 


Then, then, AEneas, was there need 
©f an undaunted heart indeed. 


{ fill infifted upon the letter of the truce, that they fhould 
only have the gain of what they had already taken from, 
me; which was not to be defpifed, without promife of 
any other ranfom. After we had been two or three 
hours in this place, and after they had mounted. me on 
a pitiful jade that was not likely to run away from them, 
and committed me to the guard of fifteen.or twenty har- 
quebufiers, and difperfed my fervants to others, having 
given order that they fhould carry us oif prifoners feve- 
ral ways ; when I was got fome two or. three mufquet- 
thot from the place, 


“Fam prece Pollucis, jam Caftoris implorata t+; 
 Whilft I implor’d Caftor and Pollux aid {. 


this fudden and unexpected alteration happened. I faw 
the chief of them return to me with milder language, 
thaking fearch a:nongft the troopers for my loft bag- 


* Virgil. Z2neid. lib. vi. ver, 261. + Catulius, lib. xvi. ver. 65, 
_t Oras Montaigne might have faid in his own language: after [had 
madé a vow toall the faintsin Paradife, or ‘ds we proteftants fay, in the 
Romify Calendar. 5 peat 
gage, 
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gage, and caufing as much as could be recovered to be: 
-reftored to me, even to my cafket: but the beft prefent. 
they made me, was my liberty; for the reft did not 
much concern me.at that time. The true caufe of fo. 
fudden a change, and of this fecond thought, without, 
any apparent impulfe, and of fo miraculous, a repent- 
ance, at fuch a time, ina ferious and deliberate enter- 
prize, and which was become jutt by cuftom, (for at the 
firft dafh I plainly confeffed to them, of what party I) 
was, and whither I was going) is what I do not yet: 
rightly apprehend. The moft eminent amongft them, 
who pulled off his vizor, and told me-his name, faid to. 
me over and over again, that I was obliged for my de-: 
- liverance to my countenance, and the franknefs and cou- 
tage of my fpeech, which rendered me unworthy of fuch 
a misfortune, and he defired me to be in no dread of 
the like again. It is poffible that the divine Bounty 
chofe to make ufe of this mean inftrument for my pre- 
fervation. It moreover defended me the next day from” 
other and worfe ambufhes, which even thefe had given. 
me warning of. The laft of thefe two gentlemen is yet 
living, to give an account of the ftory; the firft was 
killed not long ago. 
The tmplney If my face did not anfwer for me, if 
of hisintention men did not read in my eyes and words, 
pnich was vi- the innocence of my intention, | had not, 
iDi€ in His eyes, . . ® 
andhis language, lived fo long without quarrels, and with- 
prevented his out giving offence, confidering the in- 
reedom in dif- : ° ° 
courfefrom be-  ifcrete liberty I take, right or wrong, to. 
ing refented, fay whatever comes into my head, and to 
judge rathly of things. This pra€tice may with reafon ap- 
pear uncivil, and ill-adapted to our way of converfation ; 
but I have never met with any who have judged it out- 
rageous or malicious, or that took offence at my liberty,’ 
if he had it from my own lips. Words repeated have 
another kind of -fenfe, as well as found. Neither do I. 
hate any perfon whatever; and am fo flow to offend 
that I cannot do it, to ferve reafon itfelf. And when oc- 
cafion has. called me to condemn criminals, I have rather 
failed in the ftrictnefs of juftice. . Ut magis peccari.nolims. 
quam 
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quam fatis animi ad vindicanda peccata babeam; * {o that 
* ] have more concern for men’s offences, than a heart ta 
punifh them *. Ariftotle, it is faid, was wi 
reproached for having been too merciful Ariftotle re- 

-s wecu ; ; proached for 
to a wicked man-+. ‘‘ I was, indeed, being merciful. 
*¢ faid he, merciful to the man, but not to 
“¢ his wickednefs.” Ordinary yadgments are exafperated to 
punifhment by the horror of the crime. But this cools 
mine. The horror of the firft murder makes me fear 
the fecond, and the deformity of the firft cruelty makes 
me abhor all imitation of it. That mav be applied to 
me, who am but a knave of clubs, which was faid of 
Charillus king of Sparta t, “ he cannot be good, be- 
*€ caufe he is not fevere-to the wicked. Or thus; for 
Plutarch delivers it both thefe ways, as he does a thou- 
fandother things, varioufly, and contrary to one another. 
“< He muft needs be good, becaufe he is fo even to the 
*¢ wicked §.” Even as in lawful actions, I do not care to 
be concerned when others are offended by them; fo to 
fay the truth, in lawful things, I donot make confcience 
enough of employing myfelf when others approve them. 


re 
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ra HERE is no defire more natural Why experi-" . 
ence is nota 


§ ‘than that of knowledge: we try all fire means'0 


€ ways that can lead us to it; where inform us of 
the truth of 


th fon is wanting, we therein employ ex- ee 
realénce $ 


_ ®@ Titus Livius lib. xxix. cap. 22. + Diog. Laert. in the life of 
Atriftotle, lib. v. feet. 17. t Plutarch, of the Difference betwixt the 
Flatterer and the Friend, chap. 1o. § I cannot imagine from 
which of Plutarch’s traéts Montaigne took this reflefion; but in the 
theatile of Envy and Hatred Plutarch gives it us exa@tly as it is in the 
preceding note, viz. “ How fhould he be good, when he is not rigid to 
“ the wicked,” chap. 3. 


Vo. III. Bb Per 
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Per varios ufus artem experientia fecit, 
Exemplo monfirante viam*. 


By various proofs experience art has form’d, 
Example being guide. 


which is a means much more weak and cheap. But truth 
is fo great a thing, that we ought not to difdain any me- 
dium that will guide us toit. Reafon has fo many forms, 
that we know not which to adhere to; experience has no 
fewer. The confequence we would draw from the com- 
parifon of events is uncertain, by reafon they are always - 
unlike. There is no quality fo univerfal in this image 
of, things as diverfity and variety, ‘The Greeks, the 
Latins, and we, for the moft exprefs example of fimill- 
tude, Have pitched upon that of eggs. And yet. there 
ha¥e been men, particularly one at Delphos, who could 
diftinguifh marks of difference amongft eges fo well, 
that he never miftook one for another ; and, having many 
hens, could tell which had laid it +. Diffimilitude in- 
trudes itfelf into our works ; no art can arrive at a per- 
fe& fimilitude. “Neither Perozet, nor any other card- 
maker, can fo carefully polifh and blanch the backs of 
his cards, that fome gamefters will not diftinguifh them 
by only feeing them fhuffled by another: refemblance 
does not fo much make one, as difference makes another. 
Nature has obliged herfelf to make nothing like to 
another. - 
Ckeinen ae _And yet IT am not much pleafed with 
is the multi-. his opinion, who thought by the multitude 
pisity of of laws to curb the authority of judges, by 
retrenching them. He was not aware 
that there is as much latitude in the interpretation of 
laws, as in their form; and they deceive themfelves, 
who think to leffen and ftop our debates by fummoning 


* os oe lib. i, ver. 61. + Cicero Acad, Quek, lib. iv. 
cap. 18, 


Us 
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8 to the exprefs words of the Bible: fince human 
wit finds as large a field for controverting the fenfe of 
another, as for delivering his own ; and, asif there were 
lefs animofity and bitternefs in gloffing than inventing. 
We fee how much he was deceived; for we have more 
laws in France, than ih all the reft of the world befides ; 
and more than would be neceflary for the regulation of 
all the worlds of Epicurus. Us olim flagitiis, fic nunc 
legibus laboramus*: <* fo that as formerly we were 
*¢ plagued with vices, we are now as fick of the laws:” yet’ 
we have left fo much to the opinion and decifion of 
our judges, that there never was fo full and uncontrolled’ 
a liberty. What have our legiflators got by culling out 
an hundred thoufand particular cafes, and facts, and by 
adding to thofe, an hundred thoufand laws ? This num- 
bér-holds no manner of proportion with the infinite di- 
verfity of human actions ; the multiplications of our in-, 
vention will never reach the variety of examples. Add. 
to them an hundred times as many more, yet it will never 
happen, that of évents to come, any one will fall out,: 
that, in the millions of events fd chofen and recorded, 
fhall fo tally with any one, and be fo exactly coupled and 
compared with it, that there will not remain fome-cir-_ 
cumftance and diverfity which will require a variation of 
jndgment. ‘There is little relation betwixt our actions’ 
that are in perpetual mutation, and the laws that are 
fixt and immoveable ; the moft to be defired, are thofe 
which are the moft rare, the moft fimiple, and general : 
and I am further of opinion, that we were better to have’ 
none‘at all, than to have them fo numerous. 

Nature always gives them better, than phe jaws of 
thofeare which we make ourfelves ; wit- nature better 
nefs the picture of the poets golden age, han our own. 
and the ftate wherein we fee nations live, who have no 
other. Somethere are, who, for theiron-  pafengers 
ly judge, take the firft paffer by that tra- . made ufe of 
vels along their mountains, to determine  iudges- 
their caufe’: and-others, who, on thgir market-day, chufe 


@ ‘Tacit, lib. iif. cap. 25..° 
ied Bb 2 out 
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out fotne one amongft them, who decides all theit 
controverfies.on the fpot. What danger would there be, 
if the wifeft fhould thus determine ours, according to 
occurrences, and by fight, without obligation.of exam- 
ple and confequence ? Every fhoe to his own foot. When 
_king Ferdinand fent colonies to the Indices, he wifely 
provided that they fhould not carry along with them any 
ftudents of the long robe, left law-fuits fhould get 
footing in that new world; as being a fcience, in its own 
nature, the mother of altercation and divifion ; judging 
with Plato, that lawyers and phyficians are the pelts § of 
a country *, 
How comes it, to pafs that our coms 
How it comes ~—_ mon language, fo eafy for all other ufes,. 
che usieae's becomes obfcure, and unintelligible in 
tongue, which wills and: contracts? And that he who fo 
eo hey clearly expreffes himfelf, whatever he 
becomes obfeure {peaks or writes, cannot find in this any 
andambigious way of declaring -himfelf which is not 
in covenants . "AQ: . 
and tetaments. liable to doubt and contradiction? If it 
be not that the great men of this art, ap- 
plying themfelves, with peculiar attention to cull out. 
hard words, and form artful claufes, have fo weighed 
every fyllable, and fo thoroughly fifted every fort of 
connection, that they are now confounded and mtangled 
in the infinity of figures, and fo many minute divifions, 
that they can no longer be liable to any rule or :pre- 
fcription, nor any certain intelligence. Confufum eft 
quicquid ufque in. pulverem fecium oft ts << whatever is 
“‘ beaten into powder is confufed.” As you have feen 
children try to bring a mafs of quickfilver into a certain 
number of parts, the more they prefs and work it, and 
endeavour to reduce it to their own will, the moré they 
irritate the liberty of this generous pei 3 it baffles their 
‘art, and fubdivides and  fparkles, itfelf into fo many 
fepar: ‘ate bodies, as are innumerable; fo it is here; 
for in fubdividing thefe fubtilties,, men are apt to,en* 
ereafe their doubts, they are led into aoway of ftretching. 


. 


® De Republ, libs iii.p. 621.» 5 Seti epiRiGy , 
“ea ‘48 and 
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and diverfifying difficulties, which are lengthened and | 


difperfed. By ftarting and fplitting of queftions, they 


make the world fructity and abound in uncertainties and |. 


difputes ; as the earth is made fertile, the deeper it is ~ 


ploughed and the more it is harrowed. Difficulratem 
facit dofirina; ‘* dottrine begets difficulty.” We doubted 
of Ulpian, and are-now more perplexed with Bartolus 
and-Baldus. We fhould blot out the trace of this in+ 


numerable diverfity of opinions, not adorn ourfelves- 


with it,, and intoxicate pofterity.. 1 know not what to 
fay to it, but experience makes it manifeft, that fo 
many interpretations divide truth, and marit. Ariftotle 


~ writ to be underftood, which if he could not be, much’ 


lefs will another that is not fo good at it; and a third 
than he who expreffed his own thoughts. We open 
the matter, and fpilkit in pouring out. Of one fubjeét 
we make a thoufand, and in multiplying and fubdivi- 
ding them, relapfe into the infinity of the atoms of 
Epicurus. Never did two men make the fame judg- 
ment of the fame thing ; and it is impofiible to find 


two opinions exactly alike, not only in feveral men, 


but in the fame men, at different times. I oft find 


matter of doubt, of things which the commentary dif 
dains to take:notice of. I am moft apt to ftumble on® 


even ground, like fome horfes that I have known, which 
make moft trips in the {mootheft way. 

_ Who willnot fay that gloffes augment 

doubts andignorance, fince there is noone  Gloffes and 
book to be found, either humanor divine, Shiy erveruat 
which the world bufies itfelfabout, whofe | obscure the 
difficulties are cleared by interpretation. {> er 
The hundredth commentator ftill refers the Lake ar 
you to the next, more knotty and per- the law. 


plexed than he. When were we ever 


° 


agreed amongft ourfelves, that a book had enough, - 


and that® there was no more to be faid on the fubject ? 
This is moft apparent in the law pleadings, We give 
the authority of law to innumerable doctors, arrets ad 
infinitum, and to’ as many interpretations ;. yet do we 
find any end of the neceffity of interpreting ? Is there for 


3 all 
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ajl-that any progrefs oradvancement towards tranquillity 
or do we ftand in ‘need of any fewer advocates and 
judges, than when this mafs of law was yet in its in- 
fancy ? We, on the contrary, obfcure and bury the fenfe 
of it. We difcover no more of it than what fo many 
inclofures and barriers will permit. Men are not fen- 
fible of the natural difeafe of the mind. It does nothing 
but ferret. and enquire, and is *eternally wheeling, 
plodding and perplexing itfelf; and like the filk-worm, 
fuffocates itfelf in its own web; or like mus in pice, 
«4 moufe ina tar-barrel, which the more it ftruggles to 
*¢ get out, is the more entangled.” Jt thinks it dif- 
covers at a great diftance 1 know not what glimpfe of 
imaginary light and truth; but whilft it runs to it, fo 
many difficulties, hindrances, and new inquifitions 
crofs its way, as miflead and intoxicate it. Not much 
unlike AEfop’s dog, that feeing fomething like a dead 
body floating in the fea, and not being able to ap- 
proach it, attempted to drink the water, in order to 
lay the paflage dry, and fo drowned itfelf. To which 
tallies, what one Crates * faid of the writings of Hera- 
clitus, * that. they required a reader who could fwim 
*¢ well, that the depth and weight of his doétrine might 
«¢ not overwhelm and choak him +. It is nothing 
‘but particular weaknefs that makes us content ourfelves 
with what others, or ourfelves have found out in this 
purfuit of knowledge; thofe of better underftanding 
would not reft fo content; there is “always room and 
to fpare for one to fucceed, nay even for ourfelves, and 
every one elfe; there is no end of our inquiries, our 
end is in the other world. It is a fign either of a 
contracted mind when it is fatisfied, or that it is'grown 
weaty. No generous mind ftops of itfelf; it always 
pufhes on, and beyond its power; it has fallies beyond 
its compafs. If it do not advance and prefs forward, 
and fall back; rufh, turn and wheel about, it. is’ but 
‘4 t eeedSs i F : 


* According to Diogenes Laert. lib. ii. feet. 22. this was not Crates, 
but Socrates, who {gid of the writings of Heraclitus, that they had need 
of as excellent divers as any in the ifle of Delos. : Ang 
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fprightly by halves; its purfuits are without bound or 
method ; its aliment is admiration, ambiguity the chace; 
which ‘Apollo plainly declared, by always fpeaking to us 
in adouble, obfcure, and oblique fenfe ; not feeding, but 
amufing and puzzling us. It is an irregular and per- 

tual motion, without example and without aim. Its’ > 
inventions heat, purfue, and introduce one another. 


Ainfi voit-on en un ruiffeau coulant, 
Sans fin Pune eau, apres Pautre roulant ; 
Et tout de rang, d’un eternel conduit, 
Lune fuit Pautre, & Pune autre fuit. 
Par cette-cy, celle-la eft peuffée, 
Et cette-cy par Pautre eft devancée: 
Toufiours Peau va dans Veau, & toufiours eft-ce 
Mefine ruiffeau, &F toufiours eau diverfe. . 


So in a running ftream: where currents play, 
_ Succeffive waves ftill urge theirdiquid way, 
And as they fwiftly glide along the fhore, 
Each preffes to o’ertake what’s gone before. 
By this that’s evermore pufh’d on, and this 
By that continually preceded is : 
In the fame courfe the river ceafelefs flows, 
But {till new wayes the varied mafs compofe. 


There ismore ado to‘interpret interpretations than things, ° 
- and more books upon ‘books than upon any other fub-. 
jet; we do nothing but comment upon one another. - 
Every place {warms with commentaries; but of authors* 
there is great fcarcity., Is it not the principal and moft 
reputed knowledge of our times to manderftand the 
learned? Is it not the common and final aim of all ftu- 
dies ? Our opinions are grafted upon one another ; the 
firft ferves for a ftock to the fecond, the fecond to the 
third, thus ftep by ftep we climb the ladder. From’ 
whence it comes to pa(s, that he who is mounted higheft 
has oft more honour than merit; for he is got up but a 


Bb 4 ‘ grain 
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grain. upon the fhoulders. of the Jaft but. one. How oft, 
and. perhaps how foolithly, have I ftretched my book, 
to make it fpeak of itfelf » Foolithly, if for no, other reafon 
but this, that I ought to. call to.mind what. I fay of 
others who,,do the fame; that the fond looks they fo, 
often caft. upon, their, works, witnefs, that. their hearts 
pant with felf-love, and.that.even)the difdainful. re-. 
proaches wherewith they lafh them, are no other than 
the diffembled carefles.of a maternal kindnefs ; according. 
to Ariftotle, whofe valuing znd undervaluing himéfelf, 
frequently {pring from the fame. air of arroganey: [ 
urge for my excufe, that I ought in. this to. have more 
liberty than others, becaufe, I purpofely treat of myfelf: 
and of my writings, .as I do of my-other actions ; but 
though my,theme turn upon itfelf, I know not whether 
or no every one elfe will take fuch liberty. : 
Onc digateniete I have obferved in Germany, that 
are endlefs,and Luther has left as, many and more di- 
molt of them yiftons and difputes behind him, about: 
apour wor’ “the'doubt of his opinions, than he him- 
felf raifed ‘about the holy feriptures. Our conteft is 
verbal. “I demand what nature is, what pleafure, circle 
and fubftitution are ? The queftion is about words, and 
is anfwered in the fame coin. A ftone is a body, but if 
a man fhould further urge, and what is a body? Sub- 
ftance ; and what is fubftance? and fo on*, he would 
drive the refpondent to the end of his di¢tionary. 
We: exchange one word for another, and often for 
one lefs underftood. J better’ know what man is, 
than I: know what animal is, or miortal;' er’ rational, 
‘Fo fatisfy one doubt, they give me ground for three ; 
if ig the Hydra’s, head. Socrates + afked’ ’ Menon 
what virtue was; ‘ there is, fays Menon, the virtue: 
‘‘ of a than and of a woman, of a magiflrate and of 


* We need) go no farther, than: the Englifh philofopher Locke, fax 
mous. for his penetration and the incomparable reétitude of his judg- 
ment, Who has plainly fhewn, that we have no clear, exact idea of what 
we call fubftance, lib. i. chap, 4. fe&. 10. and! lib. ii, chap. 23. fedt'2, 
&c. of his Effay onthe human Underftanding. ‘ 

+ Plato, in Menone, -p..409. o 


. “a pri- 
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** a private perfon, of an old man, and of a child. Ve- 
*¢ ry well, fays Socrates, we were in queft of one virtue, 
. Sand thou haft brought us a {warm ; we put one quef- 
* tion, and thou returneft a whole hive.” As no event, 
nor-n@ form ehtirely refembles another; fo-thére is not 
one, that entirely differs from another; fuch is the in- 
genius mixtuze of nature. If our faces were not alike, 
we could not diftinguifh man from. beaft; if they were 
not unlike, we could not diftinguifh one man from» 
another. All things hold by fome fimilitude, every ex- 
ample halts. And the relation which is drawn from ex- 
perience is always faulty and imperfect ; comparifons are 
always coupled, at one end or other; fo do the laws 
ferve, and are fitted to every one of our affairs by fome 
wrefted, biaffed, and forced interpretation. 

Since the moral-Jaws, that concern the ef 
particular duty of every one in himéfelf, are pilates 2 
fo hard to be taught and obferved, as we concern the, 
fee they ate;,it is no, wonder if thofe which feet be 
govern fo many. particulars, are much 
more fo, Do:but.confider the form of this juftice that go- 
Vernis us, itis atrue teflimony of human weaknels, fo 
full it is of error and contradiction.. What we find. to. be 
favour and feverity in juftice, (and we find fo much.of 
both, that I know not whether the medium is fo often 
met with), are’ fickly parts, and unjuft members of the 
very bedy and eflence of juftice... The country, people. 
come! to bring me news, in great hafte, that they juft 
left, in a foreft of mine, a man with an hundred wounds 
upon him, who was yet breathing, and begged of them 
water for pity’s fake, and help to raife him up; faying, 
they durft not come near him, but ran away, left the of-. 
ficers of juftice fhould catch them there; and for fear, as) 
it falls out with thofe who are found near a murdered 
perfon;, they fhould be called in queftion about this ac- 
cident to:their utter ruin, having neither money nor any . 
méans to defend their innocence, What fhould I have 
faidto thefe people » It is certain that this office of hu- 
manity would have brought them intg trouble. 


How 
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‘s oy How many innocents have we known 
. nno- . ; . a 
cents punithed > that have been punifhed even without the 


incomplai- | judge’s fault, and how many more are 
fance to the there that have not arrived at our know- 
forms of law. 


ledge? this cafe happened in my time, 
Certain men were condemned to die for a murder com- 
mitted ; and their fentence, if not pronounced, was at 
Jeaft determined and concluded on. The judges, juft in 
the nick, are advertifed by the officers of an inferior court 
hard by, that they have fome men in cuftedy, who have 
directly confeffed the faid murder, and give fuch light 
into the fact, as is not to be doubted. It was then not: 
withftanding put to, the queftion, whether or no: they 
ought to fufpend execution of the fentence already pafled 


upon the former. They confidered the'novelty of the ex-. 


ample, and the confequence of ‘ftaying judgments, that 
the fentence of death was duly pafled, and the judges 


could not retract. ‘To conclude, thefe poor devils were 


facrifice@ to the forms of law. Philip, or fome other, pro- 
vided againft a like inconvenience, after this manner. 
He had condemned a man to pay a great fine to another, 
by a deteriined judgment. ‘The truth fome time after 
being difcovered, it appeared he had paffed an unjuft 
fentence ; on oné fide was the reafon of the caufe, on the 
other fide the reafon of the judiciary forms. He in fome 
fort fatisfied both, leaving the fentence in the ftate it was, 
and out of his own purfe paying the cofts of the con- 
demned party. But he had to do ina reparable affair, 


+s 


mine were irreparably ‘hanged. . How many fentences 


have I feen more criminal than the crimes ? 


Theinnocenr ~All thismakes meremember the ancient: 


man is not fire opitiions, ‘that of néceffitya man muft’ 


of his life or * = x , reare ‘ mi, . 
probertiby *< do wrong by retail, who will do right in 


putting bimrel¢ © the grofs; and injuftice in little things, 
into thehands —« that will have i¢ in his ‘power to do jut 
a PRN “tice in’ great: that human juftice: is 
*¢ formed after the model of phyfic, according to which, 
all that is ufeful, is alfo juft and honeft; and what is 
«held by the Stoics, that nature herfelf proceeds cons 


sf trary 
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st ‘trary to juffice in moft of her works ;” and what is re- 
ceived by the Cyrenaics *, “ that there is nothing juft in 
*irfelf, but that cuftoms and laws make juftice :” and 
what the Theodorians hold, who maintain theft, facri- 
lege, and all forts of uncleanlinefs juft in a wife man +, 
if he knows them to be profitable to him ; there is no 
remedy, Iam in the fame cafe that Alcibiades was, that 
T will never, if Ican help it, put myfelf into the hands 
of aman who fhall determine of my head, where my life 
and honour fhall more depend upon the care and dili- 
gence of my attorney, than upon my own innocence. I 
would venture myfelf with fuch a juftice as would take 
notice of my good deeds as well as my ill, and where I 
had as much to hope as to fear. Indemnity is not fuffi- 
Gient fatisfa€tion to a man who does better than not to 
do amifs ; but our juftice prefents us only one hand, and 
that the left hand too; let him be who he will, he fhall 
Be fure to go offwith lofs. 
“ In’ China, of which xingdom the go- 


vernment andarts, without correfpondence 
with, or knowledge of ours, furpafs our 
beft “examples in’ feveral parts of excel- 
fence ; ‘and of which the hiftory gives me 


Judges efta- 
blifhed in Chi- 
na to reward 
good actions, 


"as well as.to 


punifh the bad. 


to underftand how much greater and more : 
various the world is, than either the ancients or we can 
penetrate, the ‘officers deputed by the prince to vifit the 
ftate of his provinces, as they punifh thofe who behave 
themfelves ill in their places, fo do they liberally reward 
thofe who havé carried themfelves above the common 
fort, and beyond'the neceffity of their duty ; they there 
prefent themfelves, not only to be protected, but to get ; 
hot fimply to be paid, but to be rewarded. in 


No judge, thanks be to God, ever yet’ 
{poke to me, in the quality of 4 judge, 
upon any caufe whatever, whether my own, 
or that of another, whether criminal or ci- 
vil ; nor was I ever within the walls of a 


Montaigne 
never hada 
fuit in any 
court of jul 
tice: 


prifon. Imagination renders the very outfide of a jail 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Ariltippus, 
_ °F dbid. § 99. 


lib, ii. § 92; 


my 
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- my, averfion : I am fo. fond of liberty, :that fhould I be, 
debarred .accefs to. any corner of the Indies, I would be 

- fomewhat :uneafy. And whilft I can find either earth or. 
air elfewhere, F thall never lurk, where.I muft hide my; 

felf,.. Gaod.God ! how ill fhould I bear to be confined, 

ag .many..people are, toa corner of. the kingdom, de- 

prived,of the privilege of entering into the principal ci- 
ties and. courts, and the liberty of the public roads, for 
having quarrelled with our laws. If thofe under which 

I live, fhould but wag a finger.at me, by way of me- 

nace, I would immediately go feek out others, let them 

bewhere they. would ;, all my little prudence in the civil 

war wherein we are now engaged, is employed, that 

they may not hinder my egrefs and regrefs. 

Sash 2 Now the laws keep up their credit, 
thatinMom not for being juft, but becaufe they are 

taigne'stime) . laws: it is the myftical and the fole foun- 


kept up the cre- cytes . tot 2k ta 
die chiie dation’of their authority ; and it is well it 


French laws, is fo; they being oft made by fools ;. for 
Pa a: the moft part by men that out of hatred 
Ste ok inte ping eens equality, fail in equity; but always, 


by. men who are vain and fickle authors. 
There is nothing fo grofly, nor fo commonly faulty. as 
the laws. Whoever obeys them becaufe they are juft, does. 
notjuftly obey them as he ought. Our French laws, by 
their irregularity and deformity, in fome fort lend a help- 
-ing hand to. diforder and corruption, as. is manifeft in 
their difpenfation and execution. . The-command is fo 
perplexed and inconftant, that it in fome meafure excufes. 
both difobedience, and the vice of the interpretation, the 
adminiftration and the obfervation of it. What fruit then 
foever we may reap from.experience, will be of little fer- 
vice to our inftruction, which we draw from foreign ex- 
amples; if we make fo little profit of that we have of 
our own, which is more familiar to us, and doubtlefs 
fufficient to’inftruét us in that whereof we have abfolute 
need. I f{tudy myfelf more than any other fubject ; this 
is my metaphyfic, this my natuaral philofopby. 


Qua 
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»- » Qud Deus banc mundi temperet arte domum, 
"  Quavenit exoriens, qua deficit, unde coattis * 
~ Cornibus in plenum menftrua luna edit : 
Unde falo fuperant venti, quid flamine captet 
Eurus, et in nubes unde perennis aqua. 
Sit ventura dies mundi que fubruat arces : 
Quarite, quos agitat mundi labor +-. 


By what means God the univerfe does fway, 

Or how the pale-fac’d fifter of the day, 

When, in encreafing, -can her horns unite, 

Till they contract into a full orb’d light; 

Why ocean of the winds the better get, 

Why Eurus blows, and clouds are always wet 3 
What day the world’s great fabric muft o’erthrow, 
Let them enquire, who would its fecrets know. 


In this univerfity, J fuffer myfelf to be ignorantly and 
negligently led by the general law of the world. I hall 
know it well enough when I feel it ; my learning cannot 
make it alter its courfe ; it will not change itfelf for me ; 
it is folly to hope it, and a greater folly to concerna 
man’s felf aboutit, feeing it is neceffarily alike, public 
and common. The bounty and capacity of the gover- 
nor moft abfolutely difcharge us of all care of the go- 
vernment. .Philofophical inquifitions and contempla- 
tions ferve for ro other ufe but to feed our curiofity. Phi- 
lofophers, with great reafon, refer us to the rules of na- 
ture; butthey have no need of fo fublime a knowledge: 
they falfify them, and prefent us with nature’s face 
painted with too high-coloured and too adulterate a com-. 
plexion, from whence fpring fo many different pictures 
of fo uniform a fubje&t. As fhe has given us feet to walk 
with, fo has fhe given us prudence to guide us in life's 
not fuch an ingenious, robuft, and majeftic prudence, as 
that of their invention, but yet one,that is eafy, quiet-and 


‘ © Prop. lib. iid, eleg. 5. ver. 25, &Cy $ Lucan: lib. i, ver. 417° 


I falu- 
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falutary ; and fuch very: well performs what the othe? 
promifes, in him who has the good luck to know héw.to 
employ it fincerely and regularly, that is to fay, accord- 
ing to nature. The moft fimply to commit a man’s felf 
to nature, is to do it the moft wifely. Oh what a foft, 
eafy, and wholfome pillow is ignorance and incuriofity, 
whereon to repofe a,well turned head! ,I had rather un- 
derftand myfelf well in myfelf, than in Cicero, Of the ex- 
perience I have of myfelf, I find enough to make me 
wife, if F were but a good fcholar. -Whoever calls to 
‘mind thé excefs of his paft anger, and to what a dégree 
that fever-tratifports him, fees the deformity of this paf- 
fion better than in Ariftotle, and conceives a more juft 
‘hatred againft it. Whoever remembers the hazards he 
has run, thofe that threatened him, andthe flight occa- 
fions that have removed him from one ftate to another, 
does by that prepare himfelf for futute changes, and the 
acknowledgment of his condition. The life of Czefar 
himfelf isno more exemplary for us than our own, and. 
though it was popular and commanding, it was ftill a life 
liable to all human accidents. Let us but liften to 
it, and we apply to ourfelves all whereof we have princi- 
pal need. Whoever calls to memory, how many times 
he has been miftaken in his own judgment, is he not a 
great’ fool if he does not ever after fulpeét it? When I 
find myfelf convinced, by another’s reafon, of a falfe 
opinion, I do not fo much learn what he has faid to me 
that is new, which particular ignorance would be no great 
purchafe, as I doin general my own weaknefs, and the 
treachery of my underftanding, from whence I extract 
the reformation of the whole mafs. In all my other 
errors I do the fame, and find this rule greatly beneficial 
to life. Iregard not the fpecies and individual, as a 
ftone that J have ftumbled at; { learn to ‘fufpect my 
fteps every-where, and am careful to place them right. 
To learn that a man has faid or done a foolith thing, is — 
a- thing of no moment. A man muft learn that he is 
nothing but ‘a fool, a much more ample and important 
inftru€tion. The falfe fteps that my memory has fo of- 
ten betrayed me into, even then when it was moft fecure 


of 
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ofitfelf, are not idly thrown away ; it may now fwear to 
me, and aflure me as much as it will, I fhake my head, 
and dare not truft it; the firft oppofition that is made 
‘to my teftimony, puts me in fufpence ; and I durft not 
rely upon it in any thing of moment, nor warrant it in 
another perfon’s concerns: and were it not that what I 
do for want of memory, others do more often for want 
of fincerity, I would always in matter of fact, rather 
choofe to take truth from, another’s mouth than my own. 
If every one did but watch the effects and circumftances 
of the paffions that {way him, as I havé done that which 
Iam moft fubject to, he would fee them coming, and 
would a little break their impetuofity and career ; they 
do not always feize us on a fudden, there are threaten- 
ings, and degrees. 


Flucius uti prime cepit cim albefcere vente, 
Paulatim fefe tollit mare, et altiis undas 
Erigit, inde imo confurgit ad ethera fundo*. 


As the fea firft begins to foam and fret, 
Thence higher fwells, higher, and higher yet, 
Till at the laft fo high the billows rife, ., 

They feem to bid defiance to the fkies. 


Judgment holds in me a magifterial feat ; at leaft, it care- 
fully endeavours to make it fo : it lets my appetites take 
their own courfe ; as hatred and friendfhip ; nay, even 
that which I bear to myfelf, without fuffering alteration 
and corruption. If it cannot reform the other parts ac- 
cording to its own model, at leaft it fuffers not itfelf to be 
corrupted by them, but playsits game apart. That admo-: 
nition to every one to knowthemfelves, ought tobe of im-~ 
portant effect , fince the God of wifdom and light caufed 
it to be written on the front of his temple, as compre- 


@ Virgil. ZEneid. lib, vii, ver. 528, &c. 


hending 


- 
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‘hehding all he had to advife us. Plato fays alfo, tat 
prudence is nothing but the execution of this ordinance; 
and Socrates verifies it by piece-meal in Xenophon. The 
difficulties and obfcurity are not difcerned in any {cience, 
but by thofe that are got into it; for a certain degree of 
underftanding is requifite to be able to know thata man 
is ignorant : and we muft pufh at a door to know whe- 
ther it be bolted againft us. From hence this Platonic 
fubtilty fprings, that neither they who know are to en- 
quire, forafmuch as they know ; nor they who do not 
know, forafmuch as to enquire, they muft know what 
they ‘enquire of. So in this of knowing a man’s felf, that 
which every man is feen fo refolved and fatisfied in with 
himfelf, and that which every man thinks he fufficiently 
underftands, fignifies, that every one underftands nothing 
at all of the matter: as Socrates tells Euthydemus. I who 
profefs nothing»elfe, therein find fo infinite a. depth and 
variety, that all the fruit I.have reaped from my learn- 
ing, ferves only to make me fenfible how much I have to 
learn. To my weaknefs, fo often confeffed, 1 owe the 
propenfity I have to modefty, my aflent to the articles 
of belief impofed upon me, a conftant faintnefs and mo- 
deration in my opinions, and a hatred of that trouble- 
‘fome and wrangling arrogance, wholly believing and 
trufting in itfelf, the capital enemy of difcipline and 
truth. Do but hear how they advance and domineer ; 
the firft fooleries they utter, are in-the ftyle wherewith 
men eftablifh religion and laws. Nihil ef turpiws quam 
cognitioni et perception affertionem, apprebationemque pra- 
currere * ; ** nothing 1s more abfurd than that affertion 
«* and approbation fhould precede knowledgeand percep» © 
*¢ tion.” <Ariftarchus {aid that anciently there was fcarce 
feven wife mento be found inthe world, and in his time 
fearce fo many fools, Have not we more reafon than he 
to fay fo in this age? affirmation, and obftinacy, are’ex: 
prefs figns ‘of ftupidity. Ifa fellow has ftumbled and 
had a hundred falls in a day, yet he will be at his ergo’s 


: 
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as refolute and fturdy, as before; fo that one would con- 

clude he had.had fome new foul and vigour of under- 

’ ftanding infufed into him; and that it happened to him 

as it did to that ancient fon of Tellus, who took frefh 
"courage, and was made ftronger by his fall. 


—cui cim tetigere parentem, — 
Fam defetta vigent renovato vobore membra *, 


Whofe broken limbs upon his mother laid, 
Immediately new force and vigour had. 


Does not this incorrigible coxcomb think that he affumes 
a new underftanding, by undertaking a new difpute? I 
accufe human ignorance by my own experience, which 
is in my opinion the world’s beft fchool-mafter, Such 
as will not conclude it fo in themfelves, by fo vain an ex- 
ample as mine, or their own, let them believe it from 
Socrates, the mafter of mafters. For the philofopher 
Antifthenes faid to his difciples : “* Let us go, and hear 
“© Socrates, I will bea pupil with you +.” And main- 
taining this doctrine of his Stoical fect, that virtue was 
fufficient to make a life completely happy, he added, it 
had no need of any other thing whatever, except the vi- 
gour of Socrates. The long attention that I have employed 
in confidering myfelf, alfo fits me to judge tolerably of 
others; and there are few things whereof I {peak better, 
and more excufably. I happen very oft to fee and diftin- 
guifh the’ qualities of my friends more nicely than they 
_ do themfelves. I have aftonifhed fome with the perti- 
nence of my defcription, and have given them warning 
of themfelyes. By having from my infancy been aceuf- 
' tomed to contemplate my own life in that of others, I 
have acquired a complexion ftudious in that particular. 
And when I am once intent upon it, I let few things 


® Lucan. lib. iv. ver. 599. + Diog. Laert, in the life of An- 
tifthenes, lib. vi. § 2. 
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about me, whether countenances, humours, or difcourfes 
which ferve to that purpofe; efcape me. I ftudy all, 
both what I am to avoid, and what Iam to follow. Alfo 
in my friends, I difcover their inward inclinations by 
their productions; not by ranging this infinite variety 
of fo differerent and detached actions into certain fpecies 
and chapters, not diftinély diftributing my parcels and 
divifions under known heads and clafles. 


Sed neque quam multe fpecies, et nomina que fint, 
Ljt numerus *. 


But not the number of their kind and names, 
They are too many, 


The learned fpeak and deliver their fancies more fpeci- 
fically, and by piece-meal. I, who fee.no further into 
things than as ctiftom informs me, generally give mine 
by way of experiment, without form and method, As 
in. this, I pronounce my opinion by loofe and disjointed 
articles ; it isa thing that cannot be {poken at once, and 
in grofs. Relation and conformity are not to be found 
in {uch low and common fouls as aurs. Wifdom isa fo- 
did and entire building, of which every piece keeps its 
place, and carries its mark. So/afapientia in fe tota con- 
verfa eff +. “© Wifdom only is wholly turned into itfelf.” 
I leave it to artifts, (and I know not whether or no they 
will be able to bring it about in a thing fo perplexed, 
{mall and cafual) to marfhal into diftinét bodies, this in- 
finite diverfity of faces, and to fettle and regulate our in- 
conftancy. 1 not only find it hard to piece ‘our actions to 
one another, but I likewife find it very hardto defign them 
Properly every one by themfelves by any principal qua- 
lity, fo ambiguous and capricious they are by the fe- 


' © Virg. Geor. lib. ii, ver. 103, where he is {peaking of the inumer- 
able kinds of grapes, t Cicero de Fin, lid, iii. cap. 7. 
veral 
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veral lights. What is remarked for rare in Perfeus king 
of Macedon, that his mind fixing it felf to no one con- 
dition, wandered through all forts of life, and behaved 
ina manner fo wild and extravagant, that is was neither 
known by himfelf, or any other, what Kind of man he 

-was*, feems almoft to fuit all mankind. And Ihave . 
feen another of his temper, to wl.om I think this con- 
clufion might more properly be applted: he kept no 
medium, but was ftill running headlong from one ex- 
treme to another, upon occafions not to be gueffed at; 
he fteered no manner of courfe without wonderful con- 
trariety; and had no one quality uncompounded : fo 
that the beft guefs that man can one day make, will be 
that he affected and ftudied to make himfelf known, by 
being not tobe known. A man had need have good ears 
to hear himfelf frankly cenfured. And as there are few 
that can bear this without being nettled, thofe who ha- 
zard the undertaking it to us, manifeft a fingular effect 
of friendfhip; forit is fincere love indeed, to attempt 
to hurt and offend us for our own good. 1 think it rude 
to cenfure a man whofe ill qualities are more than his 
good ones. Piato requires three things in him that will 
examine the foul of another, to wit +, knowledge, 
good will, and boldnefs. 

I was once afked what I would have thought myfelf fit 
for, had any one defigned to make ufe of mein my 
younger years. 


_ Daum melior vires fanguis dabat, e2mu'a nedum 
Temporibus geminis canebat fparfa fenefus \. 


Whilft better blood my limbs with vigour fed, 
And ere old age had {now’d upon my head. 


* Tit. Liv. lib. xii. cap. 20, t Socrates, in Plato’s dialogue ine 
tirled Gorgias. } AEneid, lib. vs ver. 415, 
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Montsigne’ For nothing, faidI, And I am willing 
beena fit per- enough to excufe my inability to doany 
fon to talk thing, that may enflave myfelf to an- 


eit 7 bis ie other. But I would have told thefe truths 
him truths, and to my foyereign, and have controuled 
a teach him to his: manners, if he had fopleafed ; notin 
cnow himlelf, : % : 
grofs by {cholaftic leflons, which I under- 
ftand not, and from which indeed I fee no true reforma- 
tion fpring in thofe that do; but by obferving them gra» 
dually, at all opportunities, and fimply and naturally 
judging them by the eye, and diftin&ly one by one, giv~ 
ing him to underftand upon what terms he was.in the 
common opinion, in oppofition to his flatterers. There 
is none of us that would not be worfe than kings, if fo 
continually corrupted as they are with that fort of ver- 
min.. Could even Alexander, that great king and, phi. 
lofopher, defend himfelf from them? I wouid have fide- 
lity, judgment, and freedom enough for that purpofe. 
This would be a namelefs. office; otherwife it would lofe 
both its grace and effect ; and it is a part that is not in- 
differently fit for all men. For truth itfelf has not,the 
privilege to be fpoken at all times, and in all events ;. the 
ufe.of it, noble as it is, has its circumferiptions and li- 
mits. It oft falls out, as the world now goes, that a man 
lets it flip into the ear of a prince, not only to no purpafe, 
but even injurioufly and injuftly. No man. fhall make 
me believe, that a virtuous remonftrance may not be vi~ 
cioufly applied, and that the intereft of the fubftance is 
not oft to give place to that of the form, 
_ For fuch a purpofe, I would have a man that is con- 
tent with his own fortune ; 


Quod fit, effe velit, nibilque malit *. 


Who likes that prefent ftate of his, 
And would not be but what he is. 


# Mart. Ep. lib, x. epig. 47. Ver. 12. ' 
} anc 
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and born to a moderate fortune ; as on the. Who would be 

; - the moft proper 
one hand he would not fcruple to touch  jperfon for the 
his fovereign’s heart to the quick, for fear — exercile of 
of lofing his preferment, and on the other, ede “ys 
by being of a middling quality, he would 
have more eafy communication with all forts of people : 
And I would have this office limited to only one man, 
becaufe to diffufe the privilege of this liberty and priva- 
cy to many, would beget an inconvenient irreverence ; 
and even of that one too, I would above all things re- 
quite the fidelity of filence. 

A king is not to be believed fc a ee 
boatfts of his conftancy in ftanding the kings are in 
fhock of the enemy for his glory, if for wantoffuch a 
his profit and amendment, he cannot bear dae 
the freedom of a friend’s advice, which can do no more 
than fting his ear, the remainder of its effect being ftill 
in his own power. Now, there is no rank of men what- 
ever who ftand in fo great need of true and free admoni- 
tion as they do. ‘They act in a public fphere, and have 
fo many fpectators to pleafe, that when men have ufed 
to conceal from them whatever would divert them from 
their own courfe, they infenfibly have 
found themielves involved in the hatred Free advice 

neceflary for 
and deteftation of their people, fometimes kings. 
upon fuch flight occafions as they might . 
have avoided without any prejudice even to their plea- 
fures had they been advifed and fet right intime. Their 
favourites commonly have more regard to themfelves, 
than they have to their fovereigns ; tod indeed it ftands 
them upon, as in truth moft offices of true, friendfhip 
when applied to the fovereign, ate difagreeable -and 
and dangerous in the eflay ; fo ‘that therein there is need 


not only ‘of very great affection and freedom, but of 
courage too. 


Ccg 
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yep? To conclude, all this medley of things 
that may be de-. here compiled is nothing but a regitter of 
rived from. my own experiments in life, which for 
iactacane its internal foundnefs is exemplary enough 
health of the to take inftruction againft the grain; but 
foul, and much as to bodily health, no man can furnifh 
more for that ° 
of the body. out more profitable experience than I, who 
prefent it pure, and no way corrupted 
and changed by art and opinion. Experience is proper- 
ly upon its own dung-hillin the fubject of phyfic, where 
reafon wholly gives it place. ‘Tiberius * faid, that who- 
ever had lived twenty years, ought to be refponfible to 
himfelf for al) things that were hurtful or wholefome to 
him, and to know how to order himfelf without phyfic. 
And he. might have learnt it of Socrates, who adyifing 
his difciple to be folicitous of their health, and to make 
it their chief ftudy, added,* that it was hard if a man of 
fenfe, that took care of his exercifes and diet, did not 
better know than any phyfician, what was good or bad 
for him, Indeed phyfic profefles is always to have experi-~ 
ence for the touch-ftone of its operations. And Plato 
was right when he faid, that tobe a true phyfician, he 
who profefled that {cience fhould firft himfelf have pafled 
through all the difeafes he pretends to cure, and through 
all «the accidents and circumftances whereof he. is 
to judge. It isbut reafon they dhould get the pox, if 
they will. know how to cure it: for my part, I would 
chufe to put myfelf into fuch hands ; for the others only 
guide us, like him who paints the fea, rocks, and ports, 
and draws the model of a fhip as he fits fafe at his table ; 


_* Icannot imagine where Montaigne met with that faying of Tibe- 
rlus, that after the age of 20 years, a man ought to have nothing to do 
, with phyfical remedies. Suetonius only fays, that Tiberius, after he 

was 30 years of age governed his health after is own fancy, and 
without the help and advice of phyficians. Sueton, in the Life of Tibe- 
rius, §68. And Plutarch tells usin his excellent treatife of the Rules 
and Precepts for Health, that he remembered to have heard, that Tibe- 
rius ufed to fay, that the man who after threefcore y ears of age held 
his hand out to a phyfician to feel his pulfe, deferved to be Jaughed at 
for a fool. Chap. 23. of Amyot’s tranflation. 
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but fend him to fea, he knows not what courfe to fteer. 
They make fuch a defcription of our maladies, as a 
town-crier does of a loft horfe, or dog, of fuch a 
colour, fuch a height, fuch an ear ; but bring the ani- 
mal to him, and he knows him not for all that. God 
grant that phyfic may one day give me fome good and 
vifible relief, namely, when I fhall cry out in good 
earneft. 


Tandem efficaci do manus feientia *. 


At length I own the power of thy pill, 
And let its operation cure or kill. 


The arts that promife to keep our bodies and fouls in 
health, promife a great deal, but there is none that 
lefs keep their promife. And in our times, thofe that 
make profeffion of thefe arts amongft us, manifeft the. 
effects of them lefs thin all other men, One may fay 
of them at the moft, that they fell medicinal .drugs, 
but that they are phyficians a man cannot fay. I have 
lived fo long as to be able to give an account of my 
practice hitherto. And, for whoever has a mind toread 
it, as his tafter, I give him this effay, of which thefe 
are fome articles, as they occur tomy memory. I have 
no cuftom that has not varied according to accidents ; 
but I record thofe to which I have been moft ufed, and 
that hitherto have had the greateft poffeffion of me, 
My form of life is the fame in ficknefs  ygontaigne’s 
as in health; the fame bed, the fame  courfe of life, 
hours, the fame meats and the fame li- _ the fame in fick- 
, nefs as in health. 
quors ferve me; I add nothing to them. 
but greater or Jefs moderation, according to my ftrength 
and appetite. _My health confifts in maintaining my 
wonted ftate without difturbance. I fee that ficknefs 
deprives me of it on one hand, and if I will be ruled. 
by the phyficians, they will rob me of it on the other ~ 
hand ; fo that both by fortune and by art | am put out 


+ Hor. epode 17. ver, 1, 1 
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ef my road. I believe nothing more certainly than this, | 
that I cannot be hurt by the: ufe of. things to which 1 
have been fo long accuftomed. It is cuftom that gives 
the form to a man’s life, as it beft pleafes her, who in 
that is all in all; it isthe beverage of Circe that varies 
our nature bow it pleafes.. How many nations, and but 
a little way from. us, think our fear of the fun’s exha- 
lations in a’ very clear day, that fo manifeftly hurt us, 
ridiculous, and our very watermen and peafants laugh 
atit. You make a German fick if you lay him wpom a 
mattrafs, as you do an Italian if you put him .on-a 
feather-bed; and a Frenchman without curtains and a 
fire. A Spanifh ftomach cannot hold out to eat as we 
can, nor ours to drink like the Swifs.. A German made. 
me very merry at Augfbourg in a fault -with our. 
hearths by the fame arguments which we commonly 
make ufe of in decrying their ftoves: for, to fay the 
truth, that fmothered heat, and the fcent too of that 
matter with which they are heated again and again,, of-- 
fend moft people who are not ufed to them, but not me; 
yet as to the reft, this heat being equal, conftant, and 
univerfal, without flame, without fmoke, and without 
the wind that comes down our chimnies, they may in 
other refpects endure comparifon with ours. Why do 
we not imitate the Romian architeCture? For, they 
fay, that anciently fires were not made in their houfes, 
but on the outfide, and at the bottom of them, from 
whence the heat was conveyed to the whole fabric by 
pipes contrived in the wall, which were drawn twin- 
ing about the rooms that wete to be warmed: which 
I have feen plainly defcribed fomewhere in Seneca,. 
This German gentleman hearing me commend the con- 
veniencies and beauties of his city, which truly deferves . 
it, began to pity me that I was to go awsy. And the 
firft inconvenience he alledged to me was, the dizzinefs 
which the chimneys elfewhere brought upon me. He 
had heard fome one make this complaint, and fixed it 
wpon us, ,he being by cuftom deprived of the means of 
perceiving it in his houfe. All ba that comes from 


fire 
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fire makes me weak and idull, and yet Evenus faid, that 
fire was the beft condiment of life. I rather chufe any 
other way of making ‘myfelf warm.’ ‘We are afraid to 
drink our wines when towards the bottom of the veffel ; 
in Portugal thofe fumes are reputed deli-  p.n.g wine in 
cate, and is the beverage of princes. In efteem in Portu- 
fine, every nation hasfeveral cuftoms’and’ 8! 
ufances, that are not only unknown, but favage and 
miraculous to fome others. What fhould we do with 
thofe people who admit of no teftimonies, if not print- 
ed, who believe not ‘men if not in a book, nor truth, if 
not of competent age? We dignify our fopperies when 
we commit them.to the prefs. © It is of a great deal 
more weight to him you {peak of, to fay, “ I have feen 
*¢ fuch a thing,” than if you only fay, “1 have heard 
<fuch athing.” But I, whono more ditbelieve a man’s 
mouth than his pen, and who know that men write as 
indifcreetly as they fpeak, and that efteem this age as 
much ‘as one that is paft, do as foon quote a friend of 
my acquaintance as. Aulus Gellius or Macrobius, and’ 
what I have feen, as what they have writ. And, as it 
is held of virtue, that it is not greater for having con- 
tinued longer, fo do I hold of truth, that for being 
older it is not wifer. I often fay, that is mere folly 
that makes us run after ftrange and and fcholaftic ex- 
amples?) ‘Their fertility:is the fame now that it was in 
the time of Homer and Plato. But it is not that we 
derive more honour from the quotation than from the 
truth of the difcourfe? As if it were to borrow our 
proof from the fhops of Vafcofan or of Plantin, than 
of what is to be feen in our own village: or elfe in- 
deed, that we have not the wit to cull-out and make 
ufeful what we fee before us, and judge of it lively 
enouch to-draw it into example. For if we fay that we 
want authority to procure faith to our teftimony, we 
{peak from the purpofe, forafmmch as, in miy opinion, 
of the moft ordinary, common, and known things, 
could we but find out their light, the ereateft miracles 


of 
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of nature might be formed, and the moft wonderful ' 
examples, efpecially upon the fubjeét of human ac- 
tions. Now upon the fubject I am fpeaking of, fet- 
ting afide the examples I have gathered from books, 
and what, Ariftotle fays of Andron the Argian, that he 
travelled over the arid fands of Libya without drink- . 
ing; a gentleman who has very well behaved himfelf 
in of employments, faid, in a place where I was, 
that he had rid from Madrid to Lifbon in the heat of 
fummer, without any drink-at all; he is very health- : 
ful, and vigorous for his age, and hath nothing extra- » 
ordinary in the ufance of his life, but this, to live 
fometimes two or, three months, nay, a whole year, 
without drinking. He is fometimes athirft, -but he lets 
it pafs over, and holds, it is an appetite which eafily 
goes off of itfelf, and drinks more out of humour’ 
than either for need or pleafure. Here is another ex- 
ample : it is not long ago that | found one of the mow: 
learned. men in France, among thofe of the greateft: 
fortunes fludying in a corner of a hall that they had 
feparated for him with tapeftry, and about him a rab- 
ble of his fervants, that you may be fure were rude and 
loud enough. He told me, and Seneca fays almoft 
the fame of himfelf, he made an advantage of this» 
noile; as if beaten with this rattle, he fo much the 
better recollected and retired himfelf into himfelf for 
contemplation, and that this tempeft of voices: reper- ° 
cuffed his thoughts within himfelf. Being at Padua, 
he had his ftudy fo long fituated in the rattle of » 
coaches, and the tumult of the public place, that 
he not only formed himfelf to the contempt, but 
even to the ufe of noife, for the fervice of his 
ftudies. Socrates anfwered Alcibiades, who being 
aftonifhed at his patience, afked him how he could en- 
dure the perpetual fcolding of his wife, “* Why,” faid he, 
¢¢ as thofe do who are accuftomed to the ordinary noife 
« of wheels to draw water.” I am quite otherwife; I 
have a tender head, a brain very volatile; and when i it 

ig 
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is bent upon any one thing, the leaft buzzing of a fly 
tears it into pieces. Seneca *, in his youth, having, by 
the example of Sextius, formed a pofitive refolution of 
eating nothing that had life, pafled over a whole year 
without it, as he faid, with pleafure, and only returned 
to animal food, that he might not be fufpected of taking 
up this rule from fome new religion by which it was 
prefcribed. But he took up, however, from the precepts 
of Attalus, a cuftom, not to lie any more upon foft 
bedding, but even to his o!d age made ufe of fuch as 
would not yield to any preffure. What the cuftom of 
his time denominated roughnefs, ours treats as effemi- 
nacy. Do but obferve the difference betwixt the way of 
living of my labourers, and that of mine; the Scythians 
and the Indians have nothing more remote both from 
my force and method, I know very well, that I have 
picked up beggar-boys to ferve me, who foon after have 
quitted both my kitchen and livery, only that they 
might return to their former courfe of life: and I found 
one afterwards gathering mufcles out of the fink for his 
dinner, whom I could neither by intreaties nor threats, 
reclaim from the fweetnefs and relifh he found in indi- 
gence. Beggars have their grandeur and delights, as 
well as the rich; and it is faid, their particular digni- 
ties and politics. Thefe are the effects of cuftom, 
which can mould us not only into what form fhe pleafes, 
(and yet the fages fay, we ought to apply ourfelves to 
the beft, which fhe would foon make eafy to us) but 
alfo to change and variation, which is the moft noble 
and moft uleful of her documents. The beft of my 
bodily perfections is, that ] am flexible and not very ob- 
ftinate. Ihave fome inclinations more proper and or- 
dinary, and more agreeable than others; but I deviate 
from them with very little trouble, and eafily flip into a 
contrary courfe. A young man ought to crofs his own 
rules to awake his vigcur, and to keep it from growing 
mouldy and rufty. There is no courfe of life fo 


® Seneca, epift. 108, 
weak 
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weak and fottifh, as that which is carried on by rule__ 
and difcipline. $y Tn 


Ad primum lapidem vettari cum placet, bora 
Sumitur ex libro, fi prurit fricius ocelli 
Angulus, infpetia gench collyria querit *. 


If but a mile he travel out of town | 
The planetary hour muft firft be known; 

If he. but rub the corner of his eye, . 
He chutes falve by his nativity, 


He will often. relapfe into excefles, if he will take my 
word for.it ; otherwife the leaft debauch ruins him. He 
renders himfelf uneafy, and difagreeable in converfation. 
The worft quality in a well-bred man is delicacy, and 
being attached to a certain. particular form; and it is 
particular, if not pliable and fupple. .It is a kind of 
reproach, not to be able, or not to dare ta do what he, 
fees others do. Let fuch as thofe fit at home. It is in 
_ every:man indecent, but in a foldier vicious and intoler- 
able ;.. who, as. Philopcemen faid, ought to accuftom 
himfelf to all variety, and inequality of life. 
meuiediions Though I have been brought up as 
fai Jee ae much as was poffible to liberty and indif- 
taigne was a ference, yet fo it is, that through this in-, 
om inhisold difference, by growing old, and having 
. more fettled upon certain, forms (my age 
is now paft inftruction, and 1 have henceforward no- 
thing to do but to take care of it as well as I can) 
cuftom has already, ere 1 was aware, fo imprinted its 
character in me, in certain things, that I look upon it 
as a kind of excefs to depart from them. And, with- 
out a force upon myfelf, 1 cannot fleep in the day-time, 
or eat between meals, nor breakfaft, nor go to bed, 
‘without a great interval, as of three hours after fuppers 
nor get children till I have flept, and never ftanding 
upon my feet, nor endure to put myfelf in a fweat, nor 


* Juven. fat. 6. ver. 576, 
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quench my thirft cither with pure water or wine, nor. 
keep my head long bare, nor have it {haved after dinner; 
and I would be as uneafy without my gloves, as without 
my fhirt, or without wafhing when I rife from table, or 
out of my bed; and could not lie without a canopy 
‘and curtains, as neceflary things: 1 could dine without 
a table-cloth, but not without a clean napkin, after the 
German fafhion. I foul them more than they, or the 
Italians do, and make but little ufe either of fpoon or 
fork. Jam forry that the fame is not in ufe amongt 
us, that I fee at the tables of kings; which is, to 
ehange our napkins at every fervice, as they do our 
plates. We are told of that laborious foldier Marius, 
“that growing old, he became nice in his drinking, and 
never drank but out of a peculiar cup of his own. I, 
in like manner, fancy glafles of a certain form, and do 
not willingly drink in a common glafs with others: all 
metal offends me compared with matter clear and tranf- 
parent: let my eyes tafte too, as far as they can. I 
owe feveral fuch delicacies to cuftom. Nature has alfo 
on the other hand, helped me to fome of hers, as no 
longer to be able to endure two full meals in one day,: 
without overcharging my ftomach, nor a total abftinence 
from one of thofe meals, without filling myfelf with 
wind, furring my mouth, and blunting my appetite. I 
alfo diflike the evening air. For of late years, in 
marches, which often happen to be all night long, after 
five or fix hours, my ftomach begins to be queafv, with 
a violent pain in my head, fo that I always vomit be- 
fore day-break. When others go to breakfaft I go to 
fleep, and when I rife am as brifk as before. { had 
always been told, that the dews never fell but in the be- 
ginning of the night; but for certain. years pait, after 
long and familiar acquaintance with a lord pofiefled with 
the opinion, that the air is more fharp and dangerous 
about the declining of the fun, an hour or two before it 
fets, which he carefully avoids, and defpifes that of the 
night; he had almoft brought me into his opinion. 
What, fhallthe very doubt and enquiry ftrike our ima- 
gination fo far as to alter us? Such as on a fudden 
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give way to their propenfities, bring entire ruin upon 
themfelves. And I am forry for feveral gentlemen, 
who, through the folly of their phyficians, have in their 
youth and ftrength brought themfelves into confump- 
tions. It were even yet better to endure a cough, than 
by difufe for ever to lofe the commerce of commomlife 
in an action of fo great utility. Ill-natured fcience, to 
put us out of conceit with the moft pleafant hours of the 
day : let us keep poffeffion of it to the laft. For the 
moft part a man hardens himfelf by being obftinate, and 
corrects his conftitution; as Czfar did the falling-fick- 
nefs, by dint of contempt. A man fhould addiét him- 
felf to the beft rules, but not inflave himfelf to them ; 
yet there is one to which a flavifh attachment is ufeful. 
ie bare. the Both kings and philofophers go to ftool, 
Montaignetook and ladies too; public lives are bound to 
tokeephisbody ceremony ; mine that is obfcure and pri- 
a vate, enjoys all natural difpenfation. Sol- 
dier and Gafcon are alfo characters a little fubje& to in- 
difcretion in this point; wherefore | fhall fay of this ac- 
tion, that it is neceflary to refer it to certain prefcribed 
and noéturnal hours, and to force a man’s felf to it by 
cuftom, as Ihave done; but not to fubject himfelf, as 
1 have done in my declining years, to look out for a 
particular convenience of place and feat for that purpofe, 
and making it troublefome by long fitting: yet in the 
fouleft offices, is it not in fome meafure excufable to re- 
quire more care and cleanlinefs ? Natura Lomo mundum, 
et elegans animal eff; <* man is by nature a clean and ele- 
<<‘ gant creature *.” Of all the actions of nature, I hate 
moft the being interrupted in that. I have feen many 
foldiers troubled with an irregular call, whilft I and my 
belly never fail of our punctual affignation, which is at 
leaping out of bed, if fome violent bufinefs, or ficknefs 
do not moleft us. 
The farekk I do not think therefore, as I faid be- 
courfe to be fore, that valetudinarians can be fafer 
taken by vale- than by keeping clofe to that courfe of 
tudinarians. a ie ie 

life wherein they had been bred and 

* Seneca, epilt. 92. 
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trained up. Alteration, be it what it will, proves hurt- 
ful. Can you believe that cheftnuts can hurt a Peri- 
gourdin, or one of Lucca; or milk and cheefe the 
“mountaineers ? Men enjoin them not only a new, but a 
‘contrary method of life, a change which a man in health 
could not endure. To prefcribe water to a native of 
Bretagne of threefcore and ten; to fhut a feaman up in 
‘a ftove, and to forbid a footman to walk, is to deprive 
them of motion, and at laft of air and light, 


an vivere tanti eft 2 

Cogimur a fuetis animum fufpendere rebus, 
Atque ut vivamus vivere definimus. 

Hoe fupereffe reor quibus et {pirabilis aer 
Et lux qua regimur, redditur ipfa gravis *. 


~ When our old habits we mutt facrifice, 
And live no longer, — to live otherwife ? 
I can’t imagine that they longer live, 
To whom nor light, nor air does comfort give. 


To human life a gift of fo much price : 


If they do no other good, they do this at leaft, that they 
prepare patients betimes for death, by little and little un- 
dermining and curtailing the ufage of life. 

Both well and fick, I have ever willing- ; 
ly gratified the appetites that preft upon ontaigne | 
me. I give great authority tomy propen- or fick indulged 
fities and defires, I do not love to cure his natural ap- 
one difeafe by another. I hate reme- sua, 
dies that are more troublefome than the difeafe. To be 
fubje&t to the ftone, and fubject to abftain from the 
pleafure of eating oyfters, are two evils inftead of one. 
The difeafe torments us on the one hand, and the pro- 
{cription on the other. Since we are ever in danger of 
miftaking, let us rather run a hazard by the continuance 
of pleafure. The world proceeds quite contrary, and 


* Gallus, eleg. i, ver. 55-———255. 
thinks 
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thinks nothing profitable that is not painful ; eafe ftands 
fufpected by it. My appetite is in feveral things of it+ 
felf happily enough accommodated to the health of my 
ftomach. Acrimory and quicknefs in fauces were plea- 
fant to me when young, but my ftomach difliking them, 
my tafte for them foon went off. Wine is hurtful to 
fick people ; and it is the firft thing that my mouth dif- 
relifhes when I am fick, and with an invincible difguft, 
Whatever I take againft my liking does me harm; 
but nothing hurts me that I eat with appetite and de- 
light; I never reccived harm by any action that was 
very pleafant to me; and accordingly have made all me- 
dicinal conclufions give entire precedency to my pleafure, 
And, when I was young, 


Quem circumeurfans hic, atque hic fepe Cupido 
Fulgebat crocind fplendidus in tunica®. 


Whilft Cupid round me fluttering did fly, 
In his gay mantle of the Tyrian dye. 


I gave myfelf the reins as licentioufly and rafhly as any 
body elfe to my then governing paffion. 


Et militavi non fine gloria +. 


And in the fervice of beauty I gallantly fought. 
yet more in continuance and holding out, than ina fally. 
Sex me vix memini fuftinuiffe vices t. 


* Catullus, carm. 56. ver. 133. Hor. lib. tii. ode 26. ver. 2. 

} Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. elegs 7. ver. 26. Some very curious enquirers 
will blame me for not having explained this little yerfe; and there are 
others whom I rather chofe to keep fair with, would give mea rap on 
the knuckles if I had. All I can do to oblige the firft, is to refer them 
to Fontaine’s Tale de Berceau, ver. 246. 


It 
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It is certainly a misfortiiné, and a miracle at once, to 
confefs at what a tender age I was firft fubjected to love: 
it was indeed by chance; for it was long before the years 
of choice or deferetion: 1 do\not remember myfelf fo 
long ago. My fortune may very well be compared to 
that of Quartilla *, who could not remember when fhe 
loft her virginity. : 


Inde tragus celerefque pili, mirandaque matri 
Barba mea +. 


Therefore my- beard budded early to my mother’s 
admiration. 


Phyficians commonly fubmit their rules to the violent 
longings that happen to fick perfons, with very good 
fuecefs. This great defire, ftrange and vicious as it 
is, it cannot be imagined, but that nature muft have a 
hand in it. And then how eafy a thing is it to fatisfy 
the fancy? In my opinion, this part wholly carries it, 
at leaft, above all the reft. The moft grievous and 
common evils are thofe that fancy loads us with. This 
Spanifh faying pleafes me in feveral fenfes ; Defienda me 
dios de my; *‘ God defend me from myfelf.” I am forry 
when J am fick, that | have not fome longing that might 
give me the contentment of fatisfying it; phyfic would 
hardly be able to divert me from it. I do the fame when 
Iam well. I can think of very little more than to hope 
or wifh, It is pity a man fhould be fo weak and lan- 
guifhing, as to have nothing left him but withing. 

The art of phyfic is not fo folidly the uncer. 
eftablifhed as to leave us without authori- tainty of phy- 
ty for whatever we do; according to Sm 
Fernelius and Scala it changes according ‘mot pooner 
to the climatesand moons. If your phy- longings. 
fician does not think it good for you to 


* Petronius, p. 17. the Paris edit. an, 1587. + Martial, lib. xig 
ep. 23- ver. 7. and 8, 
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fleep, to drink: wine, or to eat fuch and: fuch meats, 


never trouble vourfelf, I will find you another that fhall 
not be of his opinion; the diverfity of phyfical arguments 
_ and opinions includes all forts of methods. 1 faw a mi- 


ferable fick perfon panting and burning with thirft, in — 


order that he might be cureds who was afterwards laugh- 
ed at by another phyfician, who condemned that advice 
as hurtful to him: did he not torment himfelf to good 
purpofe ? A man of that profeffion’is lately dead of the 
ftone, who had made trial of extreme abftinence to con- 
tend with his difeafe. His fellow phyficians faid, that 
on the, contrary, this abftinence had: dried his body up, 
and baked the gravel in his kidneys. . 
Why fives I have obferved, that both in wounds 
was burtfulto, and fickneffes, {peaking difcempofes and 
ri P hurts me as muchas any irregularity I 
ficknefs, ‘ 3 Sth, 
can commit. My voice fpends and tires 
me, for itis loud and ftrained ; fo what when have gone 
to whifper fome great perfons aboutaffairs of confequence, 
they have oft defired me to moderate my voice. 
A horvtcaen This ftory juftifies a digreffion here. A 
fioionthe man- perfon in a certain Greek ichool *, {peak- 
ner of regulat- ire loud as I do, the matter of the cere- 
ing the voice in : : 
voaperien, monies fent to him to fpeak foftly, “ tell 
“him then he muft fend me,” replied 
the other, ‘* the tone he would have me fpeak in.” To 
which the other replied, ‘¢ that he fhould take the tone 
«* from the ear of him.to whom he fpake.” This was 
well faid, if he meant, * fpeak according to the affair 
“* you are fpeaking about to your auditor :” for if it 
mean, “it is fufficient that he hears you; or govern your- 
<< felf by him;” I do not think it to be reafon... The tone 
and motion of the voice carries with it a great deal of the 
exprefion and fignification of my meaning, and it is I 


who am to govern it, to make myfelf underftood. There _ 
is a voice to inftruét, a voice to flatter, and a voice to’ ~ 


reptehend. I will not only that my voice reach him, but 
perhaps thet it trike and pierce him.. When Lrattle my 


* This*was Carpeades the Academic philofopher, fee Diog. Laert. lib. — 


Avi fea, 63.4 . b 
foot- 
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footman with afharp and bitter tone, it jvould be very pret- 
ty for him to fay, “ pray matter, {peak lower, I bear you 
“very well.” Ejt quedam vox ad auditum aecommoda! a, 
non magnitudine, fed proprietate ; “< there is a certain voice 
<< accommodated to the hearing, not by the loudnefs, 
“ but propriety *.” Speech is half his that fpeaks, and 
half his that hears; the laft of which ought to prepare 
himfelf to received it, according to the biafs it takes’ 
Like tennis players, he that receives the ball, fhifts and 
prepares, according as he fees him move itd {trikes the 
ball, and according to the ftroke itfelft 

Experience has moreover taught Me pitempers have 
this, that we ruin ourfelves with impati- their periods, 
ence. Evils have their lifeand limits, theiy which we mut 
e.. é i wait for with pa- 
difeafes, and their recovery ; the conftitu-  tience, 
tion of maladies is formed by the pattern 
of the conftitution of animals; they have their fortunes 
and days limited from their birth. Whoever attempts im- 
perioufly to cut them fhort by force in the middle of their 
courfe, does lengthen and multiply them, and incenfes 
inftead of appeafing them. 1 am of Crantor’s opinion 
that we are neither obftinately and wilfully to oppofe evils, 
nor truckle under them for want of courage, but that we 
are naturally to. give way to them, according to their 
condition and our own; we ought to let difeafes take their 
courfe : and I find they ftay lefs with me, who let them 
alone. I have loft thofe which are reputed the moft ten- 
acious and obftinate, without any help or art, and con- 
trary to the phyfician’s rules. Let us a little permit na- 
ture to operate; fhe underftands her own affairs better 
than we. But fuch a one died, and'fo fhall you, if not 
of that difeafe, of another. And how many have never- 
thelefs died, who have had three phyficians to attend 
them? Example is a mirror, vague and univerfal, and 
in all fenfes. If it be a pleafant medicine, take it, itis 
always fo much prefent good. I will never ftick at the 
name nor the colour, if it be grateful to the palate: plea- 
fure is one of the chief kinds of profit. I have fuftered 


® Quintilian Inftitut. Orat. lib, xi. cap 3. 
D.d2 rheums, 
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“rheumis, gouty defluxions,. diarrheas, palpitations of the 
heart, megrims, and other accidents, to grow old, and 
die away in me, which I have been rid of when I was 
half fit to nourifh them. They are fooner wrought upon 
by courtefy that bravado ; we muft patiently fuffer the 
laws of our condition, we are born to grow old, to grow 
‘weak, and to be fick in defpite of all medicine. It is the 
firtt leffon the Mexicans teach their children ; fo foon as 
ever they come out of their mother’s wonabs, they thus 
falute them, ‘* thou art come into the world, child, to 
** endure; endure therefore, fuffer, and be filent.” It 
is injuftice to lament that that is fallen out to any ont, 
which may befall every one. Indignarefi quid in te iniquey 
proprie confiilulum eft * ; « then be angry, when there is 
‘© any thing unjuftly decreed againft thee alone.” 

decrns akomaa ae See an old man who begs of God that 
‘avoided muft be he will maintain his health vigorous and 
endured with pa- entire, that isto fay, that he will reftore 
Pipi him to youth: 


Stulie, quid bec frufira votis puerilibus optas + 2 


In vain thou fool are all thy childith pray’rs: 


nal 


Is it not folly ? his condition is not capable of it. The 
‘gout, the ftone, and indigeftion, are fymptonis of long 
years, as heat, rains and winds, are of long voyages. 
Plato } does not believe that Aifculapius troubled himfelf 
to provide by a regimen for prolonging life ina weak 
and wafted body, ufelefs to his country, and to his pro- 
feffion, and to beget healthful and robuft children ;, and 
he does not think this folicitude fuitable to the divine 
juftice and prudence, which is to direét all things to uti- 
ity. My good friend, your bufinefs is done, no-body 


* Seneca, epift. 91, + Ovid, Trift. lib, iii, eleg. 8 ver, xx, 
F De Republica, lib. ili, p. 623. ' 
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ean reftore you, they can at the moft but patch you up, ° 


and prop you a little, and prolong your mifery an hour 
or two. 


| Non fecus inftantem cupiens fulcire ruinam, 
Diverfis contra nititur cbicibus, 
Donec certa dies, omni compage foluta, 
Ipfum cum rebus fubruat auxilium *. 


Like one, who willing to defer a while 

A fudden ruin, props the tott’ring pile, 

Till in fhore {pace the houfe, the props and all 
Together with a dreadful ruin fall. 


We mutt learn to fuffer what we cannot avoid. Our life, 
like the harmony of the world, is compofed of contrary 
things, alfo of feveral notes, fweet and harfh, fharp and 
flat, {pritely and folemn; and the mufician who would 
only affect one of thefe, what would he be able to fay ? 
He mutft know how to make ufe of them all, and to mix 
them; and we likewife the goods and evils which are 
congenial with our life: our being cannot fubfift with- 
out this mixture, and the one tribe is no lefs neceflary 
to it than the other. To attempt to kick againft natu- 
ral neceffity, is to reprefent the folly of Ctefiphon, who 
undertook to kick with -his mule. 

I.confult little about the alterations I Why Mon- 
feel; for thofe people take advantage when  taigne avoided 
they have you at their mercy. They cud- pean phy- 
gel your ears with their prognoftics ; and 
having formerly furprifed me, weakened with ficknefs, 
injurioufly handled me with their doctrines and magifte- 
rial taunts; one while menacing me with great pains, and 
another with approaching death; by which threats [ 
was indeed moved and fhaken, ‘but not dejected, nor 
juftled from my place; and though my judgment was 


“® Gallus, eleg. ver, 173, &c., 
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neither altered nor diftraéted, yet it was at leaft embar« 
tafled by it. It is always agitation and ftruggle. 
Mi sved t Now [ ufe my imagination as gently as 
flatterhisima- | _T can, and would difcharge it of all trou- 
ginationin bis — h'e and conteft, if lcould. A man muft 
illnefs. diab Pegi 
affift, flatter, and deceive it, if he can. 
My mind is fit for that office. It wants no appearances 
througbout. And could it perfuade, as it preaches, it 
would fuccefsfully relieve me, Will you have an exam- 
ple? It tells me that it is for my good to have the ftone: 
that ftruétures of my age are naturally to fuffer fome ruin: 
that it is now time they fhould begin to disjoint, and to 
confels a decay; it isa common neceflity, and there was 
no new miracle to be wrought for me: I thereby pay 
what is due to old age, and Icannot expectabetter account 
bf it: that fociety ought to comfort me being fallen mto 
The fone ordi. toe moft common infirmity of men of my 
nary int old age*, | fee every- where men tormented 
a ean with the fame difeafe: and am honoured 
by their fellowfhip, as men of the beft 
quality are moft frequently afflicted with it; it is a no 
ble and dignified difeafe, That of fuch as are afflicted 
with it, few have jt to a lefs degree of pain, and yet they 
are put to the trouble of a wretched regimen, and the 
daily taking of naufeous drugs; whereas I owe my bets 
ter flate purely to my good fortune. For fome ordi- 
nary broths of eringos, and burft-wort, that I have 


-twicé or thrice taken to oblige the ladies, who, with 


* 


greater kindnels than ty pain, would needs prefent mé 
half of theirs, feemed to me equally eafy to take, and 
fruitlefs in operation. They have a thoufand vows tomake 
to AX{culapius, and as many crowns to pay to their 


_ phyfician, for the voiding gtavel eafily .and plentifully, 


which I often do by the benefit of nature. . Even the 
decency of my countenance is not difturbed by it in 
company; and I can hold ty water ten hours, and as 


long. as any man that is in perfect health. ‘The fear 


% Dulce eh miferis focios habuifle ddloris. ¢ 
7 eo >» t » 8) 
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‘of this difeafe fays one, did formerly affright thee, when 
“it was unknown to thee; the crying and roaring of thofe 
“that make it worfe by their impatience, begot a horror 
in'thee : it is an infirmity that punifhes the members by 
which thou haft moft offended: thou art a confcien- 
tious fellow ; 


Que venit indigné pana, dolenda venit *. 


To guiltlefs fuff’rers our regret is due. 


Confider this chaftifement, it is very eafy in comparifon 
of that of others, and inflicted with a paternal tender- 
nefs : do but obferve how late it comes ; it only feizes 
and incommodes that ftage of thy life, which is upon 
the matter fteril, and loft; having, as it were by com- 
‘pofition, given way to the licentioufnefs and_pleafures 
of thy youth. ‘The fear and the compaffion that people 
have of this difeafe, ferves thee for matter of. pride. 
A quality whercof, if thou haft thy judgment purified, 
and thy reafon be right and found, thy. friends will 
yet notwithftanding, difcover fome tincture in thy com- 
plexion. It is pleafure to hear it faid of a man’s 
felf, ‘here is a great fortitude, here is great patience !” 
Thou art feen to. fweat with the exceffive pain, to look 
pale and red, to tremble, to vomit blood, to fuffer ftrange 
‘contractions and conyulfions, by ftarts to let tears drop 
from thine eyes, to make thick, black, and dreadful 
urine, or tohave it fuppreffled by fome fharp and jagged 
tone, that, cruelly pricks and tears the neck of the blad- 
‘der, whilft thou entertaineft the company with thy ufual 
€ountenance, drolling by fits with thy fervants, making 
One in a continued difcourfe, now and then excufing thy 
pain, and making thy fufferance lefs than it is. Does 
it put thee in mind of the men of paft times, who fo 
greedily fought difeafes to keep their virtue in breath 
and exercife? Put the cafe that nature inclines and 


* Ovid, epift. 5. ver. 35 
Dd4 forces 
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forces thee to that glorious fchool, into which theu 
wouldft never have entered, of thy own free will. If 
thou tellft me, that it is a dangerous: and mortal dif- 
eafe; what difeafes are not? For it is a phyfical cheat 
to except any, and to fay, that they do not tend direct- 
ly to death: what matter is it, if they fteer that way by 
accident, and if they flide- de wheel gently into the 
path that leads to it? But thou doft not die becaufe 
thou art fick, thou dieft becaufe thou art living. Death 
actually kills thee without the help of ficknefs ; and to 
fome, ficknefs has deferred death, who have lived the 
longer by reafon that they thought themfelves always 
dyin To which may be added, that as of wounds, 
foo difeates, fome are medicibal fet wholefome. The 
cholic is oft no lefs long-lived than you. We know 
men with whom it has continued from their infancy, 
even to extreme old age, and if they had not parted 
company, it would have attended them longer: ftill ; 

you oftner kill it than it kills you: and though it pre- 
fent you the image of approaching death, were it not a 
good office to a man of fuch anage, to put him in | 
mind of his latter end? What is worfe, thou haft no 
longer any thing that fhould make thee defire to be 
cured.- Common neceflity will however prefently call 
thee away. Do but confider how artfully and gently fhe 
puits t thée out of conceit with life, and weans thee from 
the world; not compelling thee with a tyrannical fub- 
jection, as by many other infirmities which you fee old 
men affliéted with, that hold them in continual tor- 
ment, and keep them in perpetual and inceflant pains. 
and infirmiti tes; but by warnings and inftruétions at fe- 
veral intervals, intermixing long paufes of repofe, as it 
were to give thee fcope to meditate and ruminate upon 
thy leffon at thy leifure ; in order to enable thee to judge 
aright, and to affume the refolution ‘of a man of cou+ 
rage, fhe prefents-to thee the entire flate of thy condi- 
tion, both in good and evil, and with a very chearful, and 
an infupportable life, alternately in one and the fame 
day. It thou embraceft not at eat at leaft thou [an 
: haa 3 
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hands with it once a month; by which thou haft more 
caufe to hope that it will one day furprife thee without 
warning ; and that being fo oft conducted to the water- 
fide, and thinking thyfelt to be ftill upon the accuftomed 
terms, thou and thy confidence will at one time or an= 
other be unexpectedly wafted over *. A man has na 
‘reafon to complain of difeafes that fairly divide the time 
with health. I am obliged to fortune for having fo 
often affaulted me with the fame fort of weapons; "the 
forms and fafhions me by ufage, and hardens and habi- 
tuates me fo to her attacks that I can know withina 
little, for how much 1 fhall be quit. For want of na- 
tural memory, I make oneof paper; and as any new 
fymptom happens in my difeafe, I write it down; from 
whence it falls out, that being now almoft paft through 
all forts of examples, if any aftonifhment threaten me, 
tumbling aver thefe little loofe notes, like the Sibyls 
leaves, I never fail of finding matter of confolation from 
fome favourable prognoftic in my paft experience. Cuf 
tom alfo makes me hope better for the time to come. 
For the conduct of this evacuation having fo long con- 
tinued, it is to believed that nature will not alter her 
courfe; ‘and that no other worfe accident will happen 
than what J already feel. Befides, the condition of this 
difeafé is not unfuitable to my forward and hafty com- 
plexion. When it affaults me gently, I am afraid, for 
it is then for a great while; but it has naturally brifk 
and vigorous excefles. It claws me to purpofe for a day 
ortwo. My reins held out an age without alteration, 
and. I have almoft now lived another fince they changed 
their ftate. Evils have their periods as well as benefit, 
perhaps this infirmity draws towards an end. Age 
weakens the heat of my ftomach, the digeftion of which 
being lefs perfect, it fends this. crude. matter to my 
reins; and why at a certain revolution may not the 


* This feems to be an allufion to what was fabled by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, that the dead were tranfported over the river 
Styx in Charon’s ferry-boat ; a fancy with which-we ftill adorn our 
poetry, and fometimes adopt in profe too in our familiar converfa- 
tion. 


heat 
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heat:of my réins be alfo abated, fo that they can no 
longer petrify my phlegm, and nature pave the way for 
fome other manner of purgation. Years have evidently 
helped me to drain certain rheums; and why not thofe 
excrements which furnifh matter for gravel? but is 
there any thing fweet in comparifon of this fudden 
change, when from an exceffive pain, I come, by the 
voiding of a ftone, to recover, as from:a flafh of light- 
ning, the beautiful light of health, fo free and full as 
it happens in our fudden and the ‘harpett fits of the 


Hesthmore cholic: is there any thing in the pain 
‘pleafant after © fuffered, that can compare to the pleafure 
Ficknefs. of fo fudden an amendment? Oh! how 


much more pleafant does health feem to me after fick- 
nefs fo near and contiguous to each other, as that I can 
diftinguith them in the prefence of one another in their 
beft ftate, when they vie with one another, as it were, 
which fhall have the maftery! What the Stoics fay, 
that vices are profitably introduced, to give value and 
fupport to virtue; we can with better reafon, and lefs 
hazard of cenfure, fay of nature, that fhe has given 
us pain for the honour and fervice of pleafure and in- 
dolence. When Socrates, after his fetters were knocked 
off, felt the pleafure of that itching which the weight of 
them had caufed in his legs, he rejoiced to confider the 
Mrict alliance betwixt pain and pleafure, how they are 
linked together by a neceffary connexion, fo that by 
turns they follow and mutually beget one another ; and 
cried out to Afop, that he ought from this confidera- 
tion, to have taken a fubject proper for a fine fable. 
The advantage , Lhe worft that I fee in other difeafes 
of the ftone is, that they are not fo grievous in their 
art? operation, as they are in theiriffue. A 
tempers. e a oy 
| man is a whole year in recovering, and 
all the while full of weaknefs and fear. So dangerous 
and gradual is the recovery of health, that there is no 
end <f it. Before you are allowed to throw off a hand- 
kerchief, and then a cap, before they allow you to take 
the air, to drink wine, lie with your wife, and eat 
5 
eeeets, it is odd if you relapfe not into fome new dif- 
temper. 
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temper. The ftone has this privilege, that it carries 
itfelf clean off, whereas others always leave behind them 
fome impreffion and alteration, which renders the body 
fubjeé&t to fome new difeafe, and lend a hand to one an- 
other. ‘Za 
Thofe are excufable, that content’. 7. produces fomie 
themfelves with pofleffion of us, without confequences 
extending it farther, and introducing their 4 are of fer- 
confequences: but courteous and kind ; 
are fach whofe departure brings us any profitable iffue. 
Since I have been troubled with the ftone, I find my- 
felf freed from all other accidents, much more methinks 
than I was before, and have never had any fever fince. 
argue, that the extreme and frequent vomitings 
that 1 am fubjeét to, purge me: and on the other fide, 
my loathings, and the ftrange fafts I am forced to keep, 
digeft my prefent humours ; and nature in thofe ftones, 
voids whatever there is in me that is fuperfluous and 
hurtful. Let it never be faid that this is a medicine too 
dear bought. For to what purpofe are fo many ftink- 
ng apozemes, cauftics, incifions, fweats, fetons, diets, 
and fo many other methods of cure, which oft, by rea- 
fon we are not able to undergo their violence and im- 
portunity, bring us to our graves? Sothat when I am 
feized with the ftone, I look upon it as phyfic; when 
freed from it,’ I think it an entire deliverance. 

' There is likewife another particular benefit of my dif- 
eafe ; which is, that it moft plays its game by itfelf, 
and lets me play mine, or clfe I only want courage to 
do it; for in its greateft fury, I have endured it ten 
hours together on horfeback; do but have patience, 
you need no other regimen; play, dine, run, do this 
and the other thing too if you can; your debanch will 
do you more good than harm. Say as much to one 
that has the pox, the gout, or a rupture: the other dif 
eafes have mote univerfal obligations, rack our ations 
after another manner, difturb our whole fyftem, and to 
their confideration engage the whole ftate of life, This 
only pinches the fkin, it leaves the underftanding and 
will wholly at your difpofal, as alfo the tongue, hands, 
ian rome ~ and 
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and feet. It rather awakes than ftupifies you. The 
mind is ftruck with the burning heat of a fever, over- 
whelmed with an epilepfy, diftraéted by afharp megrim, 
and finally aftonifhed by all difeafes that hurt the whole 
miafs, and the moft noble parts : this never attacks the 
foul. If any thing goes amifs with her, itis her own 
fault, fhe betrays, difmounts, and abandons herfelf. ’ 
There are none but fools who fuffer themfelves to be per- 
fuaded, that this hard and mafly body, which is baked 
in our kidneys, is to be diffolved by draughts : where- 
fore, when it is once ftirred, there is nothing to be done 
but to give it paflage, and indeed it will force it of itfelf. 
I likewife obferve this particular convenience in it, 
that it is a difeafe wherein we have little to guefs ar. 
We are free from the trouble into which other difeafes 
throw us, by the uncertainty of their caufes, conditions, 
and progrefs. A trouble that is infinitely painful. We - 
have no need of confultation and doé¢toral interpreta- 
tions, the fenfes well enough inform us what it is, and 
where it is. By fuch-like arguments, both weak and 
ftrong, as Cicero did the difeafe of his old age, I try to 
luil, and amufe my imagination, and to foothe its 
wounds. If I find them worfe to-morrow, | will pro- 
vide new ftratagems. ‘True it is, I am come to that 
pafs of late, that the leaft motion forces pure 
blood out of my kidneys: and what of-that? I ftir 
neverthelefs as before, ride after my hounds with a ju- 
venile ardour, and find that I have very good fatisfac- 
tion for an accident of that importance, when it cofts 
me no more but a ftupor and alteration in that part. It 
is fome great ftone that waftes and confumes the fub- 
ftance of my kidneys, and of my life, which by little 
and little evaporates, not without fome natural pleafure, 
as an excrement henceforward fuperfluous and trouble- 
fome. Now, if | feel any thing to roll, do not expect . 
that I fhould trouble myfelf to confult my pulfe or my 
urine, thereby to put myfelf upon fome uneafy fore- 
thought; I fhall foon enough feel the pain, without 
making it longer by the difeafe of fear. He who fears 
to fuffer, already fuffers what he fears. To which a 
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be added, that the doubts and ignorance of thofe who 
take upon them to explain the fprings of nature, with 
her internal progreffions, and the many falfe prognoftics 
of their art, ought to give us to underftand, that her 
ways are utterly unknown, ; 

_ There is great uncertainty, variety, 
and ataliG, in what fhe either pro- diftabe br eine 
mifes or threatens; old age excepted, Vé'Y uncertain. 
which is an undoubted fign of the approach of death. 
In all other accidents I fee few figns of the futurity, 
whereon we may ground our divination. I only judge 
myfelf by my real fenfation, and not by difcourfe : to 
what end? fince I am refolved to bring nothing to it but 
expectation and patience. Will you know how much f 
get by this? Obferve thofe that do otherwife, and who 
rely upon fo many different perfuafions and counfels, how 
oft, and how much they labour under imagination, ex- 
clufive of any bodily pain. Ihave many times pleafed 
myfelf, being well when I have been fafe, and delivered 
from thefe dangerous accidents, to communicate them 
to the phyficians, as if they were then beginning to dif- 
cover themfelves in me; where I underwent the terrible 
fentences of their dreadful conclufions, being very well 
at eafe; and I was the more obliged to the favour of 
God, and better fatisfied of the vanity of this art. 

There is nothing that ought fo much Montaigne a 

to be recommended to youth as activity sreat fleeper. 
and vigilance. Our life is nothing but motion: I beftir 
myfelf with great difficulty, and am flow in every thing, 
whether in rifing, going to bed, or eating. Sevenof the 
clock in the morning is early for me; and where I go- 
vern, I never dine before eleven, nor fup till after fix. 
I have formerly attributed the caufe of the fevers, and 
other difeafes I have fallen into, to the heavinefs and 
dullnefs that long fleeping had brought upon me, and 
shaye ever repented my fleeping again in the morning. 
Plato is more angry at the excefs of fleeping than that of 
drinking : I love to lie hard, and alone, even without my 
wife, as kings and princes do, but pretty well covered 
with cloaths. They never warm my bed, but fince my 
being grown old, they give me for need warm cloths to 
r la- 
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lay to my feet and ftomach. The great Scipio, was 
branded for a great fleeper ; though in my opinion, for 
no other reafon, but that men were difpleafed, that he 
was the only man in whom no other fault was to be 
found. If I have any thing delicate in my way of living, 
it is rather in my lying, than any thing elfe; but gene- 
rally, I give way, and accommodate myfelf as much as 
any to neceffity. Sleeping has taken up a great part of 
my life, and I yet continue at the age I now am, to fleep 
eight or nine hours at a ftretch. 
Love ie a Sc. myfelf tomy advantage, from 
habit in his this propenfity to floth, and am evidently 
latter days, and better for fo doing. » I find the change a 
Snds the benef tittle hard indeed, ‘but in three days jt is 
i over, and fee but few that. live with lefs 
fleep, when need requires; and that more conftantly ex- 
ercife themfelves, nor to ‘whom journies are lefs trouble- 
fome. My body is capable of long continued, but not 
of a violent or fudden agitation. I avoid of Jate all 
violent exercifes, and fuch as incline me to fweat, my 
limbs being weary before they are hot. I am ufed to 
be upon my legs a whole day together, and am never 
weary of walking: but from my youth, | never loved to 
ride upon pavement. On foot Igo upto the breech in 
dirt, and indeed little fellows as “I am, are fubject in 
the ftreets to be elbowed and juftled, for want of pre- 
fence and ftature, and I have ever loved to reft miyfelf, 
whether fitting or lying, with my heels as high, or 
higher than my feat. 


aie tatitacy There is no profeffion fo pleafant as 


profeffion very the military, a profeffion both noble in - 


pleafant and\ho- its execution, (for valour is the ftrongeft, 
nourable, 2 
moft fuperb, and moft :generous of all 


virtues) and noble in its caufe, There is\ no utility . 


either more extenfive, or more juft, than the proteétion 
of the peace and grandeur of a man’s country. The 
company of fomany noble, young, and active men de- 
lights you; as does the ordinary fight of fo many tragic 


fpectacles ; and the freedom of their converfation with- - 
out art, witha mafculine and unceremonious way of 


living. 
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living. The variety of a thoufand different actions ; the 
encouraging harmony of martial mufic, that ravifhes 
your ears and warms your fouls; the honour of this ex- 
etcife, nay even its feverity and hardfhips, which Plato 
fo little accounts, that in his Republic he makes women’ 
and children. fhare in them, are delightful to you. You 
put yourfelves voluntarily upon particular exploits and 
hazards, according as you judge of their huftre and im- 
portance, and fee, when even life itfelf is therein ex 
eufably employed, 


Pulchrumque mori fuccurrit in armis*. 
How beautiful it is to die in arms. 


To fear the common dangers that concern fo great a 
multitude of men; not to dare to do what fo many 
forts of fouls, and a whole people dare to do, is for a. 
heart that is effeminate, and mean beyond all meafure. 
Company encourages even children, If others excel 
you in knowledge, in gracefulnefs, in ftrength, or for- 
tune, you have natural caufes to blame for that, but to 
give place to them in fortitude of mind, you can blame 
none but. yourfelf. Death is more abject, more Jan- 
guifhing and painful in bed than in battle; and ‘fevers 
and catarrhs, are as painful and mortal as a mufquet- 
fhot : whoever is formed valiantly to bear the accidents 
of common life, would need no more courage to be a 
foldier. Vivere, mi Lucili, militare eff +; <* life, my Lu- 
“¢ cilius,.is a warfare.” 

I do not~remember that I ever had the itch, yet ° 
fcratching is one of nature’s fweeteft gratifications, and 
neareft at hand, but the fmart follows-too clofe.~ I ufe 
it moft in my ears, which are often apt to itch. 

I came into the world with all my yontaigne’s 
fenfes entire, even to perfection, My hale Conttitu. 
ftomach is pretty good, as alfo is my. "o™ 


® APneid, lib. ii. ver, 317. t Senec, ep, 96, 
bile head 
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head my breath ; and for the moft part, they have con+ 
tinued themfelves fo in fpite of my fevers. 1 hayé paft the 
age to which fome Nations, not without reafon, have 
prefcribed fo juft a term of life, that they would not 
fuffer men to exceed it ; and yet I have fome intervals, 
though fhort and inconftant, fo bright, as are little in- 
ferior to the health and indolency of my youth: I donot 
mean vigour and fpritelinefs, it being not reafon that it 
fhould follow me beyond its limits. 

Non hoc amplius eff liminis, aut aque 

Celeftis patiens latas *. | 


Tn life I find it much too late 
To ftand all weathers at her gate. 


si eek My face and eyes prefently difcover 
much difturbed me, All my alterations begin there, and 
by the ailments appear worfe than they really are. My 
of the body. : 3 5 
friends oft pity me, before I feel the 
caufe in myfelf; my looking-glads does not fright me, 
for even in my youth it has befallen me more than once 
to change my countenance, to put on a troubled afpect 
boding no good, without any great confequence; in- 
fomuch, that the phyficians not finding any caufe with- 
in, anfwerable to that outward alteration, attributed it 
to the mind, and fcme fecret paihon that preyed upon 
my vitals ; but they were deceived. If my body go- 
verned itfelf as well according to my with, as my mind 
does, we fhould move a little more at our eafe. My 
mind was then not only free from trouble, but mores 
over full of fatisfaction and joy, as it commonly is, 
‘half by complexion, and half by defign. . 


Nec vitiant artus agra contagia mentis +. 


* Hor. lib. iii, ode ro. wer. 19. 4 Ovid, Trift. lib. iii, 
¢}. 8, vet. 34. 


—l 
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I never yet could find, 
That e’er my body fuffered by my mind *, 


Tam of the opinion, that this temperature of my mind, 
has oft raifed my body from its lapfes: the latter is of- 
ten opprefied ; and if the former be not brifk and gay, . 
it is at leaft quiet and at reft. " I had a quartan ague four 
or five months, that made me look wretchedly, while 
my mind was always, if not calm, yet pleafant; ifthe 
pain be without me, the weaknefs and langour do not 
much deject met I have known feveral corporal fantings, 
that are fhockingfo much asto name, which yet I would 
lefs fear than a thoufand paffions and agitations of mind 
that I frequently fee. Trefolve no more torun, it is 
enough that I crawl along; nor do I complain of the na- 
tural decay that I feelin myfelf, 


Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus + ? 


‘Who wonders to fee a fwell’d neck in the Alps > 


nor regret, that my duration fhall not be as Jong and en- 
tire as that of an oak. 

I have no reafon to complain of my is 
imagination, for I have had fewthoughts- Nor difordered 
in my lifewhich havefo much as broke my BY ‘he fmpret 
fleep, except thofe of defire, which have _ imagination, 
awaked without afflicting me: I dream pis dreams | 
but feldom, and then of chimeras and Sdiedious than 
fantaftical things, commonly produced {4 
from pleafant thoughts, rather ridiculous 


than fad; and believe it to betrue, that dreams are the 


* Montaigne here interprets Ovid's words in a fenfe oppofiteto what 
they carry in that poet; for what he plainly meant to fay is, that his 
mind was not a fufferer by any indifpofition of the body, 

+ Juven. fat. 13, ver. 162, 


Vor. Il. Ee true 
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true interpreters of our inclinations; but there is art 
required to fort and underftand them. . 

Rex, que in vitd ufurpant bomines, cogitant, cuvant, vi- 
dent *, queque aiunt vigilantes, agitanique, ea f cui in 
Jomno aceidunt, minus nuruin eft +. 


“It isno wonder, O king, if what men are accuftom- 
“* ed to think, care for, fee, and fay, when waking, fhould 
«¢ alfo run in their heads, when they are afleep.” 


Plato moreover fays, that it is the office of prudence to 
draw inftructions of divination of future things from 
dreams. 1 fee.nothing in it, except the wonderful expe- 
riments related of them. by Socrates, Xenophon, and 
Ariftotle, all men of irreproachable authority +. Hiftori- 
The Atlantes ans fay, that the people of Atlantis never 
sever dream dream, and that they alfo never eat any 
thing that had life. I add, 'forafmuch as it is perhaps 
the reafon why they never dream; for Pythagoras ordered 
a certain, preparation of diet, to beget proper dreams : 
mine are very gentle, without any agitation of body, or 
expreffion of voice. I have feen feveral of my time won- 
derfully difturbed by them ; Theon the philofopher walk- 
ed in his fleep; as alfo did Pericles his fervant, and that 
upon the very tiles and tops of the houfe |. 


® This is taken from atragedy of Accius, intitled Brutus, where a 
foothfayer addreffes Tarquin the fuperb, one of the chief dramatis per- 
fonz. : 

+ Cicero de Div, lib. i. cap. 22. 

- f Herodot. lib, iv. p. 322. ; 

|| I knew alearned gentleman who affirmed, that the ftories of fleep- 
walkers were true. In Mr. Menage’s notes upon this piace (in Diogenes 
Laert. in the life of Fyrrho, lib, ix. fe&. 82.) we find a_paflage of Galen, 
where this learned phyfician tells us, that having heard of perfons walk- 
ing in their fleep, ‘he did not believe a word of it, till being obliged once 
to travel on foot all night long, he was forced to believe it, by his own 

experience, &c. But according to this principle Galen gives us authority, 
for not believing nothing at all of the matter, till we have experienced 


it as well as he. 
I hardiy 
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1 hardly ever chufe my difhat table, Hewasnot 
but fall too on the next’at hand, and un- st Sey 
willingly change it for another. The clut- 
ter of plates and fervices difpleafes me as much as any 
other whatever. .I. am. eafily fatisfied with little fare, 
and aman enemy to the opinion of Favorinus, that in 
a feaft you mutt fuffer the meat you like to be faatched, _ 
and another plate of another fort to be fet before you; - 
and that it is a pitiful fupper, if you do not ftuff your | 
guefts with the rumps of various fowls; and that the 
beccafico * only. deferves to be eaten entire. I ufually 
eat falt-meats, yet I chufe bread that has no falt in its 
and my baker never fends up other to my table, contrary 
to the cuftom of the country. In my infancy, what they 
had moft to correct in me, was. the refufal of things that 
children commonly beft love,..as lugar, fweet-meats, 
and marchpanes. My governor oppofed this my avers 
fion to dainty fare as a kind of nicety, and indecd it is 
nothing elfe buta difficulty of relifhing any thing one 
taftes. Whoever cures a child of a particular averfion 
to brown bread, bacon, or garlick, cures him of all kind 
of delicacy. There are fome who pretend to work an 
live hard, that with for powdered beef and bacon amongft 
partridge; they haveagood time of it ; itis the delicacy 
‘of delicacies, it is the tafte of an effeminate fortune, 
that difrelifhes ordinary things, Per que luxuria divitia- 
rum tedio ludit+. 'To ceafe to make good chear with 
what another does, and to be curious in what aman eats, 
is the effence of this vice.! 


Si modica cenare times olus omne patella t. 


If you {corn not a fallad in a mean dith. 


® A fmall bird, called a fig-pecker, becaufe it feeds upon figs when 
they are ripe, efpecially in Piedmont, It fings like a Nightingale, and 
lives nine ten, or years. 4+ Seneca, epilt. 18. } Hor. lib. i. 
epilt. 5. ver, 2. ~~ bed 


Dek There 
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There is indeed this difference, that it is better fo oblige 
a man’s appetite in things that are moft eafy to be had, 
but it is always vice to oblige a man’s felf. I fotmerly 
faid a kinfman of mine was nice, who, by béing in our 
gallies, had unlearned the ufe of beds, and to put off 
his cloaths. 
Montaigne was If had any fons, I would wifh them 
broughtupfrom my fortune, The good father that God 
his cradle i the gave me, (who has nothing of me but the 
moftcommon acknowledgment of his bounty, though 
wing of truly it is a very hearty onc) fent me from 
f my cradle to be brought up in a poor vil- 
lage of his, and there continued me all the while I was 
at nutfe, and longer, bringing me up to the meaneft, 
and ¢ommon way of living: Magna pars libertatis eft 
bene moratus venter *, © a well governed belly isa great 
“* part of liberty.” Never take upon yourfelves, and 
That mothers  ™uch lefs give up to your wives, the care 
ought not to of their nurture, leave the forming them 
ee, to fortune, under popular and natural 
children, laws ; leave it to cuftom to train them up 
to frugality and hardfhips, that they may 
rather defcend from them, than afcend tothem. ‘This 
humour of my father’s yet aimed at another end, that is, 
to make me familiar with thofe people, and with that 
rank of men who moft need our affiftance ; believing that 
I would be more obliged rather to regard them who ex- 
tended their arms to me, than thofe who turned their 
backs upon me. For this reafon alfo it was, that he pro- 
vided me fureties at the font, of the meaneft fortune, to 
oblige, and bind me to them. 
‘What was the Neither has his defign fucceeded alto- 
re of gether ill; for, whether it be becaufe there 
§ educations js more honour in fuch a condefcenfion, 
or out of natural compaffion, which has a very great power 
over me, I have a kind inclination towards the meaner 
fort of ‘people. The faction which I condemn in our. 


® Seneca, epift. 123. 
7 civil 
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eivil wars, I fhall more fharply condemn when I fee 
them flourifh and profper. It will half reconcile me to 
them, when I fhall fee them miferable, and fuppreft. 
How much do I admire the generous hu- yy. noble hu. 
mour of Chelonis *, daughter and wife to mour of Che- 
the kings of Sparta! Whilft her hufband | lenis. 
Cleombrotus, in the commotion of her city, had the ad- 
vantage over Leonidas, her father, fhe, like a good 
daughter, ftuck clofe to her father in all his mifery and 
exile in oppofition tothe conqueror. But fo foon as the 
chance of war turned, fhe changed her will with the 
chance of.fortune, and bravely turned to her hufband’s 
fide, whom fhe accompainied wherefoever his ruin carried 
him: having, as it appears, nother choice, than to 
cleave to that fide which ftood moft in need of her, and 
where fhe beft manifefted her compaffion, I am natu- 
rally more apt to follow the examble of Flaminius, 
who was ready to give his affiftance to thofe that had 
need of him, than to thofe who had power to do him 
good ; ‘than the example of Pyrrhus, who wasof an hu- 
mour to ftoop to the great, and to domineer over the 
meaneft fort of people. 

Long fittings at table make me uneafy, Montaigne did 
and do me harm; for whether it be for _ not Joveto fit 
want of more continency, having accu- ns at table. 
ftomed myfelf to it from a child, I eat all the while I fit. 
Therefore, that at my own houie, though the meals there 
are of the fhorteft, I chufe to fit down a little while after 
the reft, as Auguftus ufed to do; but I do not imitate 
him in rifing alfo before the reft of the company : on the 
contrary, I love to fit fill a long time after, and to hear 
the guefts talk, provided I am none of the talkers ; for 
I tire and hurt myfelf with {peaking upon a full ftomach, 
as much as I find it pleafant and very wholefome to argue, 
and to ftrain.my voice before meals. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans had yoy, meals of 
more reafon than we, in fetting apart for the ancients. 


* The reader will be pleafed to turn to what Plutarch relates of this 
generous princefs in the life of Agis and Cleomenes, chap. 5. 


Be 3 eat 


>» 
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eating, which isa principal action of life, (if not diverts 
ed by other extraordinary bufinefs) many hours, and the 
greateft part of the night, eating’and drinking more de- 
liberately than we do, who perform all our actions in 
pott-hafte; and in extending this natural pleafure to more 
. leifure and better ufe, intermixing with their meals 
feveral pleafarit and profitable offices of converfation. 
The abftinence They whofe bufinefs itis to take care ~ 
of which Mon- of me, may éafily hinder me from eating 
ne wasca-" any thing they think will do meharm; for 
vw - in fuch things I never covet nor mifs any. 
thing I donot fee. But if it once comes in by fight, it is 
in vain to urge me to forbear, fo that when I defign to 
faft, I niuft be parted from thofe that eat fuppers, -and 
muft have only fo much given me, as is required for a 
regular collation; for if I fit down totable, I forget my 
refolution. ‘When! order my cook to alter the man- 
ner of drefling any difh of meat, all my family know 
it means, that my ftomach is out of order, and that I 
fhall not touch it. 
Account of his. love to have all meats that will endure 
tafe, with its it under-dreffed, and love them kept till 
changes and re-- they have contracted a haut gost, No- 
volutions, : 

. thing but hardnefs generally offends me; 
(of any other-quality ] am as patient and indifferent as‘ 
any man Ihave known) fo that, contrary to the common 
humour, even in fifh, it ofren happens, that I think them 
both too freth and too firm: not for want of teeth, which 
T ever had good, even to excellence, and that which age 
but now begins to threaten.. I have been ufed to rub 
them with a napkin every morning, and before and after 
dinner, God is favourable to thofe from whom he takes 
life by degrees ; it is the only benefit of old age; the 
laft death will be fo much the lefs vifible and painful 5 it 
will kill but a quarter of a man; or but half a one at 
moft. Ihave one tooth lately fallen out without drawing, 
and without pain : it was the natural term of its duration, 
both that part of my being, and feveral others, are al- 
ready dead, and others half dead, of thofe that were moft 
active, and' in higheft efteem during my vigorous years ; 

fo 
2 ‘ 
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fo that I melt and fteal away from myfelf. What a folly 
would it be in my underftanding to apprehend the height 
of this fall, already fo much advanced, as if it were from 
the utmoft precipice? I hope I fhall not. Indeed I 
receive a principal confolation in the thoughts of my 
death, that it will be juft and natural, and that hence- 
forward I cannot herein either require or hope from 
deftiny any favour that isnot lawful. Men make them- 
felves believe that their anceftors were taller and had 
longer lives. But they deceive themfelves; and Solon, 
who was of thofe old times, nev pihetels limits the 
longeft duration of life to threefcore and ten years. i 
who have fo much and fo univ erfally adored the aeisov 
peétev; * the golden mean of the ancient times”; and 
who havé concluded the middle meafure to be the moft 
perfec, fhall I claim to live to an exceeding old age ? 
Whatever happens contrary to the courfe of nature, may: 
be troublefome; but what comes according to her, mufk 
always be pleafant. Omnia, que fecundum naturam fiunt, 
fant habenda in bonis *; << all things that are done ac-~ 
cording to nature, are to be accounted good.” And 
fo Plato likewife fays, that the death which is occafioned 
by wounds and difeafes is violent; but that which old 
age leads us to is of ali’ others the moft eafy, and in 
fome fort delightful. Vitam adolefcentibus vis aufert, fe« 
nibus maturitas +; “ young men are taken. away by 
<¢ force, old men by maturity.” Death mixes and con- 
founds itfelf throughout with life; decay anticipates its 
hour, and even increafes as we grow up, _I have pic- . 
tures of myfelf taken at twenty-five, and thirty-five 
years of age; I compare them with that lately drawn, 
how often is it no more me, how much more is my pre- 
fent image unlike the former, and how unlike to that [ 
fhall go out of the world with? It is too great an abufe 
of nature, to harrafs her fo that fhe muft be forced to 
leave us; and to abandon our conduct, our eyes, teeth, 
legs, and all the reft, to the mercy of a foreign and {o- 
licited affiftance ; bid to refign ourfelves into the hands» 


* Cicero de Seneét, cap. 19. + Ibid, 
Bea of 
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of art, when fhe is weary of following us. Iam not 
very fond either of fallads, or fruits, except melons. 
My father hated all forts of fauces, and I loye them 
all, Eating too much is a clog to me, but for the quali- 
ty of what I eat, I do not'yet certainly know that any fort 
of meat hurts me; neither have I obferved that either 
full-moon or decreafe, {pring or autumn, alter me. We 
have in us motions that ate inconftant, and for which 
we cannot account. ' For example, I found radifhes firft 
agreeable, afterwards naufeous, and now again. grate- 
ful. In feveral other things likewife I find my ftomach 
and appetite vary after the fame manner, I have 
changed and changed again from white-wine to claret, 
from claret to white-wine. 1 < 
Sientaienaerss Tam a great lover of fifh, and confe- 
fond of fifh, and quently make my fafts feafts, and my 
did not love to feats fafts; and believe what fome peo- 
mix it with fleth, ws ; 4 
ple fay, that it is more eafy of digeftion 

than fiefh. As I make a confcience of eating flefh 
upon fifh-days, fo does my tafte make a {cruple of mixing 
fifh and flefh, the difference betwixt them feeming to 
me to be too great. | apps ell 

From my youth I have ufed fometimes 
to flip my meals, either to fharpen my 
appetite againft the next day, (for as 
Epicurus fafted and lived on meagre food to accuftont 
his pleafure to make fhift without abundance, I on the 
contrary do it to prepare my pleafure to make better and 
more chearful ufe of abundance) or elfe I fafted to pre- 
ferve my vigour for the fervice of fome action of body 
or mind; for both the one and the other are cruelly 
dulled in me by repletion (and above all things, I hate 
that foolifh coupling of fo healthful and fprightly a 
goddefs with that little undigefted belching deity, all _ 
over bloated by the fume of his liquor) or to cure my 
fick ftomach, ‘and for want of fit company. For I fay 
as the fame Epicurus did, that a man is not fo much 
to regard what he eats, as with whom; and I commend 
Chilo*, for not engaging himfelf to be at Periander’s 


* In Plytarch’s Banquet of the feven wife Men. » 


Why he fome- 
times fafted, 


fealt, 


‘ 
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feaft, till he fir! was informed who were to be the 
other guefts. No dith is fo acceptable to me, nor no 
fauce fo alluring, as that which is extracted from fo- 
ciety. I think it more wholefome to eat lefs at a time 
and often: but I defire to make the moft of appetite 
and hunger.. I would take no pleafure to be ftinted in | 
the phyfical way to three or four pitiful meals a day. 
Who will affure me, that if I have a good appetite in 
the morning, 1 fhall have the fame at fupper? But 
efpecially, let us old fellows take the firft opportunity 
of eating, and leave hopes and prognoftics to the makers 
of almanacks. The utmoft fruit of my health is plea-. 
fure; let us take hold of the firft that offers. I avoid 
conftancy in thefe Jaws of fafting. Whoever defires 
that one form fhall.ferve him, let him avoid the con- 
tinuing of it: we harden ourfelves in it; our faculties 
are laid afleep by it; fix months after, you fhall find 
your ftomach fo ufed to it, that all your gain will be 
the lofs of your liberty of ‘doing pane but to your 
prejudice, 

I never keep my legs and thighs putes which he 
warmer in winter than in fummer; one  obferved with 
fingle pair of filk ftockings is all: Ihave rrgard to his 
fuffered myfelf to keep my head warmer o 
for the relief of my rheums, -and my belly upon the ac- 
count of my cholic: my difeafes were in a few days ha- 
bituated to it, and difdained my ordinary provifions. 
I rofe from a fingle cap to a napkin, and from a napkin- 
cap to a quilted one. The waddings of my doublet. 
ferve only for fhew ; they fignify nothing, if I do not add 
a hare’s ikin or that of avultur, and wear a cap under 
“my hat. Follow this gradation, and you will go a fine 
length, I am refolved to proceed no further, and would 
leave off thofe too, if I durft. If you fall into any new 
incony enience, all this is labour loft; you are accuf- 
tomed to it; feek out fome other way: thus do fuch 
ruin themfelves, who fubmit to be fettered, and fuper- 
ftitioufly confined to rules. They are for adding fome- 
thing more, and fomething more after that, fo that 
there is no end of it, 
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His preference. , 8 for our occupations and pleafures, 
of dinners to it is much more commodious, as the an- 
fapperssand cients did, to lofe a dinner, and defer 
the meafure he E : 
obfervedinhis Making good cheer, till the hour of re- 
liquor. tirement and repofe, without breaking 
into the day ; and fo was I formerly ufed to do. For 
health, I fince by experience find on the contrary, that 
it is better to dine, and that the digeftion is better per- 
formed waking. I am not very apt to be thirfty, either 
well or fick, my mouth is indeed apt to be dry, but 
without thirft ; and commonly J never drink but from 
a defire that is created by eating, and when I have gone 
a good way in my meal, I drink pretty well for a man 
of the common fort: in fummer, and at.a hungry meal, 
I not only exceed the limits of Auguftus, who drank 
juft thrice and no more; but not to offend Democrates’s 
rule, who forbad that men fhould ftop at four times, as 
an unluckly number, I proceed when need requires to 
the fifth glafs, in all about three half pints, For the 
Kittle glaffes are my favourites; and I love to drink 
theni off at once, which other people avoid as indecent. 
I mix my wine moft commonly with half, fometimes 
one third part.water; and when I am at home, by an 
ancient cuftom that my father’s phyfician prefcribed 
both to him, and to himfelf, they mix that which is 
defiened for me in the pantry two or three hours before 
it is brought in. It is faid, that Cranaus king of Athens 
was the inventer of this cuftom of dafhing wine with 
water; whether profitable or no, I have heard difputed. 
I think it more decent and wholefome for children to~ 
drink no wine till after fixteen or eighteen years of age. 
The moft ufual and common method of living is the 
moft becoming: all particularity is in my opinion to 
be avoided, ard I would as much hate a German that 
mixed water with his wine, as I would a Frenchman 
who drank it pure. Common cuftom gives the law in 
thofe things. 
His notion with I fear a foggy air, and fly from fmoak, 
regardtoair. as from the plague, (the firft repairs I 
fell upon in my own houfe were the chimnies and privies, 
a com- 
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a common and: infupportable defeét in all old build- 
ings) and amongft the hardfhips of war, reckon the 
choaking duft, with which we, are fmothered a whole 
day together. I have a free and eafy refpiration, and 
my) colds for the moft part go off without offence to the 
lungs, and without a cough, 

The fevere heat of {ummer is more an 44, could bear 
enemy to me than the cold of winter; very cold wea- 
for, befides the inconvenience of heat, thee better than 
not fo remediable as cold, and befides . ~ 
the force with which the fun-beams dart upon the head, 
their glaring light offends my eyes, fo that I could not 
now fit at dinner over-againft a great fire, 

To dull the whitenefs of paper, in thofe |... 
times when I was more ufed to read, I Yorig ght) bee 
laid a piece of glafs upon my book, and apt to be weak. 
found my eyes much refieved by it. I onedby the ex- 
am to this hour ignorant of the ufe of : 
{pectacles, and can fee as far as ever I did, or as any 
other perfon. It is true, that in the evening I begin 
to find a little trouble and weaknefs in my fight, if I 
read; an exercife that always ftrained my eyes, efpeci- 
ally by night, Here is one ftep backwards, and a very 
fénfible one : I fhall fall back another, from the fecond 
to the third, and fo to the fourth, fo gently, that I 
fhall be ftark blind before I fhall be fenfible of the age 
and decay of my fight: fo artificially do the fatal fifters 
untwift the thread of our lives. Yet I doubt that. my 
hearing begins to grow thick, and you will fee I fhall 
have half loft’ it, when I fhall lay the fault on the 
voices of thofe that fpeak to me. The foul muft be 
exceedingly intent to be fenfible how it ebbs away. My 
walking is quick and firm, and I know not which of the 
two, my mind, or my body, I have moft to do to keep 
in the fame ftate. That preacher is very much my 
friend, that can oblige my attention a whole fermon 
through. In places of ceremony, where every one’s 
countenance is {o ftarched, where I have feen the ladies 
keep even their eyes fo fixt, I could never order it fo, 
that fome part or other of me did not lafh out; fo that 

though 
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though I was fet, I was never fettled ; as the philo- 
fopher Chryfippus’s * : chamber-maid faid 


Chryfippus 
drunk in his of her mafter, that he was only drunk in 
legs. his legs, for it was his cuftom to be al- 


ways kicking them about in what place foever he fate, 
and fhe faid it at a time when though the wine made all 
his companions drunk, he found no alteration in him- 
felf at all; the fame may alfo be faid of me from my 
infancy, that I have either folly or quickfilver in my 
feet, fo much reftleffnefs: and unfettlednefs there is in 
them wherever they are placed. 

Fe aation It is indecent, befi des the hurt it doxk 
greedy in his to one’s health, ‘and even to the pleafure 
eating. of eating, to eat fo greedily as I do: I 
oft bite my tongue, and fometimes my fingers for hafte. 
Diogenes meeting a boy eating after that manner, gave 
his tutor a box on the ear. ‘There were men at Rome 
that taught people to chew, as well as to walk, with a 
good grace. I thereby lofe the opportunity of fpeak- 
ing, which gives fo {weet a relifh to meals, provided 

the table-talk be pleafant and fhort. 

There is jealoufy and envy amongft 
ped i a our pleafures, they crofs and hinder en 
pleafures of the another, Alcibiades, a man well verfed 
table, 

__in making good cheer, banifhed even 
mufic from tables, that it might not difturb the pleafure 
of difcourfe, for a reafon he had from Plato, viz. that 
it is the cuftom of vulgar men to call fiddlers and finging- 
men to feafts, for want of good’ difcourfe and pleafant 
talk, with which men of underftanding “know how to 
regale one another. Varro tequires this in great enter- _ 
tainments, perfons of graceful prefence, ‘and agreeable: 
converfation, that are neither mute nor rattles; neatnefs 
and delicacy both of place and provifions, and fair 
weather. A good treat is neither flightly artificial, nor 
a little voluptuous ; neither the greateft captains, nor 
the ‘greateft philofophers, have difdained the ufe and 
{cience of eating well. My imagination has delivered . 
three to my memory, which fortune rendered fovereignly - 

* Diog. Laert. in the life of Chryfi ppus, lib. vii. 
fwect 
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“fweet to Ine upon divers occafions, in my moft flourifh- 
ing age. My prefent ftate excludes me from more. 
For every one, according to-the good temper of body 
and mind wherein he then finds himfelf, furnifhes to his 
own'ufe a particular grace and liking ; I, who but juft 
crawl upon the earth, hate this mhuman wifdom, that 
will have us defpife and hate all the culture of body. I 
look upon it to be as unjuft to hate natural pleafures, as 
to be too fond of them. Xerxes was fuch a fool that 
when environed with all human pleafures, he propofed 
‘a reward to him that could find him out a new one 3 
and he is not lefs fo, who denies himfelf any of thofe 
pleafures that nature has provided for him. A man 
fhould neither purfue nor fly, but receive them. I re- 
ceive them I confefs a little too affectionately and kind- 
ly, and eafily fuffer myfelf to follow my natural incli- 
nation. We need not exaggerate their vanity, they 
. themfelves fhew it, and make us fufficiently fenfible of 
it. Thanks be to our fickly minds that pall our joys, 
and put us out of tafte with them, as with themfelves, 
they entertain both themfelves and all they receive, one 
while better, and another while worfe, according to 
their infatiable, vagabond, and variable eflence, 


Sincerum off nifi vas, quodcumque infundis, ace/cit t. 


All pleafures fhun with forrow in their train, 
For tainted veffels four what they contain. 


I, who boaft that I fo curioufly and particularly embrace 
the conveniencies of life, find, when I nicely confider 
them, but very little in them more than wind. But 
‘what? Weare all wind throughout; and moreover, 
the wind itfelf loves to blufter and fhift from corner to 
corner more difcreetly than we, and contents itfelf with 
its proper offices, without defiring ftability and folidity, 
qualities that do not belong to it. 


¢ Hor. lib, i, ep. 2. ver. 54+ 
The 
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In what rank he _, Lhe pure pleafures, as well as the pure 
placed the plea- ifpleafures of the imagination, fay fome, 
fures of theima- are the greateft; as was exprefied by the 
gination and fi ve et : 
tholeof the balance of Critolaus*, | Itisno wonder; 
body. it makes them to its own liking, and 
cuts what it pleafes out of the whole cloth; of which I 
every day fee notable examples, and perhaps to be de- 
fired. But I, who am of a mixt and heavy conftitu- 
tion, cannot {nap fo foon at this one fimple object, but 
I negligently fuffer myfelf to be blindly carried away 
with the prefent pleafures of the general human law. 
Intelle€tually fenfible, and fenfibly intellectual... The 
Cyrenaic philofophers will have it, that as corporeal 
pains, fo corporeal pleafures are more powerful, both as 
double, and more juft. There are. fome, as Ariftotle 
fays, who out of a favage kind of ftupidity pretend to _ 
difguft them: and I know others, who out of ambition 
do the fame. Why do they not likewife forfwear 
breathing ? Why do they not live of their own, and 
refufe light becaufe it fhines gratis, and coft them nei- 
ther pains nor invention? Let Mars, Pallas, or Mer- 
cury, afford them their light by which to fee, inftead of 
Venus, Ceres, and Bacchus. Will they not feek the 
quadrature of the circle, even in their conjugal em- 
braces? I hate that we fhould be enjoined to have our 
minds in the clouds when our bodies are at table; I 
would not have the mind rivetted there, nor that it fhould 
be roving, but I am willing it fhould apply itfelf to that 
place, that it fhould fit, but not lie down there. Ari- 
ftippus pleaded only for the body, as if we had no foul ; 
Zeno ftickled only for the foul, as if we had no bedy. 
Both of them were in the wrong. Pythagoras, fay they, 
adhered to a philofophy that was all contemplation ; 
Socrates to one that was all manners and action. Plato 
found out a medium betwixt both; but they only fay 
fo for talk fake; for the true mean is found in Socrates ; 


* In my opinion Montaigne here applies this balance to a purpofe 
very different from that which Critolaus applied it to, if we may judge 
of this balance by what Cicero fays of it. Tufc, Queft. lib, v. cap. 27. 
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and Plato is more Socratic than Pythagorean, and it 
becomes him better. When I dance, I dance; when 
I fleep, I fleep. Nay, when I walk alone in a beautiful 
orchard, if my thoughts are fome part of the time taken 
up with foreign occurrences, I. call them back again to 
my walk, orto the orchard, to the fweetnefs of the foli- 
tude, and to myfelf. : 

Nature has with a motherly tendernefs Nature has ren- 
obferved this, that the actions fhe hasen- dered thofe ac- 
joined us for our neceffity fhould be alfo tions agreeable 

es which man is 
pleafant to us, and invites us tothem, not under a neceffi« 
only by reafon, but alfo by appetite : and _ ty of perform- 
it is injuftice to pervert her laws. When ‘5 
I fee both Cafar and Alexander in the moft weighty con- 
cerns of their great bufinefs, fo fully enjoy human and 
corporeal pleafures, I do not fay that they unbent their 
minds, but ftrained them higher; fubjecting thofe 
violent employments and laborious thoughts by the 
ftrength of courage, to the cuftom of common life. 
Wife, had they believed that the former was their or- 
dinary, the latter, their extraordinary vocation. We 
are great fools. He has paft over his life in indolence, 
fay we: I have done nothing to-day. What! have you 
not lived? It is not only the fundamental, but the 
moft illuftrious of your occupations. Had I been put 
to the management of great affairs, J would have made 
it feen what I could do, Have you known how to me- 
ditate, and manage your life? You have performed 
the greateft work of all. For a man to fhew, and fet 
himfelf off, nature has no need of fortune; fhe equally, 
fhews herfelf in all degrees, and behind a curtain, as 
well as without one. Have you known how to com- 
pofe your manners? You have done a great deal. 
more than he who has compofed books. Have you 
known how to take repofe? You have done more than 
he who has taken cities and empires. © 

The glorious mafter-piece of man is tO what is man’s 
know how to live to purpofe: all other true matter- 
things, viz. to reign, to lay up treafure, Pee : 

an 
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and to build, are at the moft but little appehdices, and 
{mall props. I take a delight to fee a general of an ar- 
my at the foot of a breach he intends prefently to af- 
fault, give himfelf up entire and free at dinner, to talk 
and be merry with his friends; and to fee Brutus, when 
heaven and earth confpired againft him and the Roman 
liberty, ftealing fome hour of the night from his rounds 
to read and abridge Polybius, void of all fear. It is 
for little fouls, that are crufhed under the weight of 
affairs, not to know how cleverly to difengage them- 
felves, and not to know how to lay them afide, and take 
them up again, om i 


Of fortes, pejoraque paffi, 
Mecum fape viri, nunc vino pellité curas, 
Cras ingens tterabimus @quor™. 


_ Brave fpirits, who with me have felt worfe forrow, 
Drink cares away, we'll fail again to-morrow. 


Whether it be in jeft or eatneft, that the theological 
and Sorbonnical wine, and their feafts, are turned into a 
proverb, I think it but reafon, they fhould dine fo much” 
more commodioufly and pleafantly as they have profitably. 
and ferioufly employed the morning in the excercife of 
their fchools. ‘The confcience of having well fpent the 
other hours is the juft and favoury fauce of tables. The 
fages lived fo, and that inimitable emulation for virtue, 
which aftonifhes us both in the one and the other Cato, 
that humour of theirs, fevere even to importunity, is 
thus gently fubmitted, and made pliant to the laws of 
the human condition, both of Venus and Bacchus; and 
according to the precepts of their fect, that require the” 
perfect wife man fhould be as expert and intelligent in 


® Hor, lib, i, ode 7, ver. 30, 


the 
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the ufe of pleafures, as in all other duties of life. Cué 
cor fapiat, ei et fapiat palatus*. ; 

Relaxation and affability, methinks, pozation and 
wonderfully honour, and beft become a aifability fpeci- 
ereat and generous foul. Epaminondas did eat dee aN 
not think, that to dance, fing, and be intent Gus fouls. 
upon play with the boys of his city, dero- 
gated from the honour of his glorious victories, and the 
perfect reformation of manners that was in him. And 
amoneft fo many admirable actions of Scipio, the grand- 
father, a perfon worthy the opinion of a heavenly extrac- 
tion, there is nothing that gives him a greater grace than 
to fee him indolently and childifhly trifling, in gathering 
and chufing fhells, and playing at quoits upon the fea- 
fhore with Lelius: and, if it was foul weather, amuf- 
ing and pleafing himfelf in writing comedies, reprefenting 
the meaneft and moft popular actions of mankind: and 
while his head was full of that wonderful enterprize of 
Hannibal and Africa, vifiting the fchools in Sicily, and 
being prefent at the philofophical leétures, even fo as to 
attract the blind envy of his enemies at Rome. Nor is 
there any thing more remarkable in Socrates, than that, 
qld as he was, he found time to learn dancing, and play- 
ing upon inftruments, and thought it well fpent; mever- 
thelefs, this very man was feen in extafy ftanding upon 
his feet a whole day and a night together in the prefence 
of all the Grecian army, furprifed and tranfported with 
fome profound thought. He was the firft, who among. 
fo many valiant men of the army, ran to the relief of 
Alcibiades, overpowered by the enemy, fcreened him 
with his own body, and difengaged him from the crowd 
by abfolute force of arms. It was he who, in the De- 
jian battle relieved and faved Xenophon, when difmount« 


- 


* Cicero de Finibus, Bon. et Mal, lib, ii, cap, 9. 
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ed from his horfe,;. and who, amongft all the people of 
Athens, enraged as he was at fo unworthy, a fpectacle, 
firft prefented himfelf to refcue Theramenes, whom ihe 
thirty. tyrants were dragging ‘to execution by their 
guards; and defifted not trom his bold enterprizé, but at 
the.remonftrance of Theramenes himfelf, though he was 
only followed by two more in all. Hehasbeen feen, when 
courted by a beauty, with whom he was deeply in love, 
yet maintain a fevere abftinence in time of need. He has 
been feen continually to go to the war, and with his bare 
feet to travel upon the ice; to, wear the fame garb winter, 
ahd..fummer ; to furpafs. all his companions in bearing 
hardfhips , and to eat no'more ‘at a feaft, than at his” 
own. private dinner.’ He was known 27 years together. 
to endure hunger, poverty, the untractablenefs of his 
children, and the {cratches. of his. wife, with the fame 
countenance ;-and in. the end calumny,, tyranny, im- 
prifonment, _fetters,, and poifon. ‘But was that man, 
invited to drink bumpers by any rule of civility? He 
was alfo the man of the army to whom the, advantage 
of it remained. And he never refufed to play at cob- 
nut, nor to ride the hobby-horfe with the boys, and it 
became ‘him:, well; for all actions, fays philofophy, 
equally become, and equally honour a wife man. We 
have enough wherewith to do it, and we ought never 
to be weary of. reprefenting the image of this great man 
in all the patterns and forms. of perfection. ‘There are 
very few examples of life full and pure, and we wrong’ 
our inftruction to -propofe to ourfelves every'day, fuch 
as.are weak and imperfect, {carce good for any one fer- 
vice, and fuchas draw us rather back, and that are rather 
corrupters than correétors of manners. The people de- 
ceive themfelves.; a, man goes much more eafily indeed 
by the ends, where the extremity ferves for a bound, a 
ftop, and a guide, than by the middle way, which i is 
large and open, and more according to art than nature ; 
but much le{s nobly and commendably. 

Magnani. - 
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Magnanimity confifts’ not fo much in Ah as: 
mounting and in proceeding forward, as fan, aa 
inknowing howto governand ‘circumteribe 
itfelf. It takes every thing for great, that is enough ; 
and demonttrates itfelf better in moderate, th: an eminent 
things. There is nothing fo handfome and lawful, as 
well and duly to aét the part of the man; nor any fcience 
fo difficult, as to know how to live; and of all our infir- 
mities, it is the moft favage, to defpife our being. 
Whoever has a. mind to fend his foul 
abroad, when the body is ill at eafe, to Abe ay aS ce 
referve-it from the contagion, let him do ea eae 
_ itif he can: but otherwife on the contrary, to taffethem with 
let the fouls favour and affift the body, and ™oderation. 
not refufe to participate of its natural plea- 
fures, and with a conjugal complacency ; ufing whoever, 
if itbe a wife foul, moderation, left by indifcretion they 
fhould be confounded with vexation. Intemperance is 
the beft of pleafure, and temperance is not its feourge, 
but rather its feafoning. Eudoxus*, who therein efta- 
blithed the fovereign gqod, and his companions, who-fet 
fo high a value upon it, tafted itin its moft charmin 
fweetnefs by the means of temperance, which in them 
was fingular and-exemplary +-, 
T enjoin my foul to look upon pain and yoy we haw 
pleafure with an eye equally regulated and __ to behave with 
ftedfatt; Hodem enim vitio of effu uh fo animiin * eee a 
letitia, quo in dolore contractiot; * the slaain'e: 
“ overflowing of the heart in mirth, is as 
** bad as the contracting of it in forrow ;” but on the one 
gaily, and on the other gravely, and as far as it is able, 


* Ve Diog. Leart. affirms in the life of Eudoxus (lib, viii. § 8) on the 
report of Nicomachus, the fon of Ariftotle. 

+ Ariftotle pofitively fays that Eudoxus was diftinguifhed by his exs 
traordinary temperance. Moral. ad Nicomachum, lib. X.Cap» 2, 

t Cicero Tulc, lib, iv, cap. 31, 
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to be as careful to extinguith the one, as to extend the 
other. The judging rightly of good, brings along with 
it the judging foundly of evil, Pain’ has fomething not 
to be avoided in ite tender beginning, and pleaftire has 
fomething that may be av cided in its’ exceffivé end. 
Plato couples them together t, and will have it that it 
fhould be equally the office of fortitude to fight againft 
pain, ‘and againft'the immederate and charming blan-’ 
difhments of pleafure. ‘They are two fountains, from 
which whoever draws, when and as much as‘he needs, 
whether city, man, or beaft, isvery happy. ‘The firft' 
is to be taken phyfically, ‘and upon ‘neceffity moré {par- 
ingly; the other for ‘thirft, but not to’ drunkennefs. 
Pain, pleafure, love, and Hatred! dré the firft things’ 
that a child is fenfible of; Foden his reafon c comes they’ 
are appliéd to it, that is virtue. 
eo bee MS T have a dictionary to my myfelf, I 
trigne made. fquander away iny time when it is ill and 
of life, uneafy ; but when it is good, I will not 
rae fquander it away. J run it over again, and 
flick to it; aman muft run over the ill, and fettle upon 
the good. » This ordinary'phrafe of paftime, and pafling 
away the time, reprefents the cuftom’ of thofe wile peo- 
ple, who think they cannot fare’ better than to let life 
run on andflide away, to pafsit over, to killit, and as much 
as they can, to take no notice of it,, and to “fteal from it, 
as a thing of 4 troublefome and contemptible quality. 
But I know it to be another kind of thing, and find it 
both valuable and commodious, ‘even in its lateft decay, 
wherein I now enjoy it: and nature has delivered it into’ 
our hands in fuch‘and fo favourable ¢ircumftances,° that 
we need only thank ourfelves if it be troublefome to us, or 
tlide unprofitable away. Svulti vita ingrata eft, trepida 
ft, tota in futurum fertur + 3 & the life of a fool is un; 
Went,” ‘timorous, and wholly bent prot futurity.” Ne- 


© ¥ In his Dialogue of the Laws, lib. i. p. 636. 
T Seneca, eplit 1S: 
arr, Vere 
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verthelefs, I compofe myfelf to.lofe mine without regret, 
but. yet as a thing that is perifhable by its condition, not 
that it is troublefome or uneafy to me. Neither does it 
properly well become any, to welcome death, excepting 
fuch as are fond of life. There is good hufbandry in 
enjoying it. I enjoy it double to what others do; for 
the meafure of the fruition depends more or lefs upon our 
application of it, Now, efpecially, that I perceive mine 
to be,fo fhort in time, I am inclined to extend it in weight: 
I will ftop.the quicknefs of its flight *, by the fuddennefs 
of my grafping it : and by the vigour of ufing it, make 
myfelf amends for the hafte in which it runs away, By 
how much the poffeffion of life is more fhort, I muft take 
the deeper and the fuller hold of it. Others are fenfible 
of the fweetnefs of contentment, and of profperity ; 1 feel 
it too, as well as they, but not as it flides and paffes by; 
for a man ought to ftudy, tafte, and ruminate upon it, 
to render. due thanks for it to him that grants it to us. 
They enjoy the other pleafures as they do that of fleep, 
the without knowing them ; and toend, that even fleepitfelf 
fhould not fo ftupidly pafs me unnoticed, I have formerly 
caufed myfelf to be difturbed in it, to the end that I might 
take a view of it. I ponder with myfelf upon contentment; 
I do not fkim over it, but found it, and bend my reafon, 
now grown perverfe and difgufted, to recover it. ~Do { 
find myfelf in any calm fituation? Is there any plea- 
fure that tickles me? I do not fuffer it to cheat my 


® This perhaps furnifhed the hint for the following merry French 
catch, viz. 


Plus inconftant que l’Onde et la Nuage, 
Le Temps s’enfuit : pourquoi le regretter ? 
Malgré la pente volage 
Que l’oblige 4 nous quitter, 

En faire l'ufage c’eft l’arréter; 
Goutons mille douceurs ; 

Et fi la vie eft un paflage, 

Sur ce paflage au moins femons des fleurs. 


. Fei4 fenfes, 
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fenfes. I affociate my foul to it, not to be abforbed in 
it, but to take delight in it; not tolofeitfelf, butto find 
‘itfelf in it; and I employ it on its part to view itfelf in 
‘this profperous eftate, to weigh, efteem, and amplify 
its happinefs. It computes how much it ftands indebted 
“to almighty God that its confcience, and other inteftine 
paffions are at reft, that the body is in its natural difpo- 
fition, orderly and competently enjoying the'delicate and 
flattering functions, by which he is gracioufly pleafed 
to recompente the fufferings wherewith his juftice im its 
“turn feourges us. How great a benefit is it to man to 
“have is fou! fo feated, that which ‘way foever fhe turns 
her eye, the heaven is calm about her? No-defire, no 
’ fear or doubt, that troubles its afpect, nor any difficulty 
-patt, prefent, or to come, which his imagination’ may 
not pafsover, without offence. This confderation’ de- 
* fives great luitre from the Compariion of different condi- 
tions ; and therefore it is, ‘that I ~propofe to myfelf im a 
thoufand faces, thofe whom fortune, or their own error, 
torments and carries away ; and’ moreover thofe, who 
“more like to me, fo negligently and carelefly receive their 
‘-good fortune. ‘They are men who’ pafs away theittime 
- indeed, they run over the prefent, and that which they 
 poffefs, to give themfelves up to hope, and to the'fha- 
- dows and vain images, which fancy places before them, 


Morte obitd quales fama eft ‘wolitare figuras, NS 
Aut que fopitos deludunt Jomnia fenfus* 


Such forms they fay as dead men’s {pirits’ have, 
Or which in dreams our drowfy fenfe deceive. 


and which haften and Ati their flight, according as 
they are eda The fruit and aim of their puriuit is 


« Aneid. lib. x « Ver, 64%" 
4 to 
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to purfue; ds ‘Alexander faid, that the énd of his la- 
“bour, was to labour. 


Nil adlum credens cum quid fupereffet agendum +. 


Thinking nought done, if ought was left to do. 


For my part therefore I love life, and cultivate it, fuch 
as it has pleafed God to beftow upon us; I do not offer 
to with it had no neceffity of eating and drinking ; and 
I would think my offence as inexcufable, to with it had 
been double to what itis. Sapiens divitiarum naturalium 
quaefitor acerrimust ; ‘a wife man hunts fharply after 
< natural riches.” Nor that we fhould fupport our- 
felves by putting only a little of that drug into our 
mouths by which Epimenides took away his appetite, 
and kept himfelf alive; nor that a man fhould ftupidly 
preduce children, with his fingers or heels, but rather 
with reverence I fpeak it, that he might voluptuoufly 
_ produce them with his fingers and heels; nor that the 
body fhould be without defire, and void of delight. 
Thele are ungrateful and wicked complaints. I accept 
kindly and gratefully, what nature has done for me;.am 
well pleafed with it, and proud of it. A man does 
wrong to the great, and almighty Giver of all ‘things, 
to refufe, difannul, or disfigure his gift; he has made 
every thing well. Omnia que secundum naturam funt éfti- 
matione digna funt§; “ all things that are according’ to 
‘® nature are worthy of efteem.” 
Of philofophical opinions, I more  45;, gizourtes 
willingly embrace thofe that are mioft like his deport; 
folid, thatis to fay, the moft humane, ™" 


+ Lucan. Jib. ii. ver. 657. The poet fpeaks here of Czfar, who was 


altogether as active and indefatigable as Alexander. 
ft Seneca, epilt. 119, § Cicero de Finib. lib. iit c.6. We find 
the fenfe here to be the fame, though not the very words as quoted by 


Montaigne, 
ke > and 
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and moft our own: my difcourfes, are fuitable to my 
manners, low and humble: philofophy brings forth 
a child to my liking, when it puts itfelf upon its ergo’S, 
to prove that it is a favage alliance to match divine 
with earthly, rational with irrational, fevere with in- 
dulgent, and the honeft with difhoneft; that -plea- 
- fure is a brutifh quality, unworthy to be tafted by a 
wife man; that the fole pleafure which he extra¢ts from 
the enjoyment of a fair young wife, is the pleafure of 
his confcience to perform an ation according to order : 
as to put‘on his boots for a profitable journey. Ob, 
that his followers had no more right, nor nerves, nor 
juice, in getting their wives maidemheads, than there is 
in his lectures. 

This is not what Socrates fays, who 
nl sta Whee is both his mafter and ours. He values, 
jue, thongh itis as he ought, bodily pleafure, but he pre- 
Ps Tee ar a fers that of the mind, as having more 

; force, conftancy, facility, variety, and 
dignity.. This according to him goes by no means 
alone, he is not fo fantaftic, but only it goes firft. 
Temperance in him is the moderatrix, not the adverfary 
of pleafures. Nature is a gentle guide, but not more 
gentle, than prudent and juit. Intrandum eft in rerum 
naturam, et penitus quid ea poftulet, pervidendum +3 ‘a. 
** man muft fearch into the nature of things, and ex- 
«¢ amine throughly what fhe requires.” I every where 
fearch for the print of her foot, but we have confound- 
ed it with artificial traces. That fovereign Academic 
and Peripatetic good, which is to live according to na- 
ture, becomes by this means hard to limit and explain: 
and that of the Stoics, bordering upon it, which is to 
confent to nature. Is it not an error to efteem any 
action lefs worthy, becaufe they are neceflary? Yet 
they fhall not beat it out of my head, that it is not a 
fuitable marriage of pleafure with neceffity, to which 


+ Cicero de Fin. lib, v. cap, 16, 


fays 
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fays an ancient, the gods always confent. To what 
end do we difmember by divorce, a fabric connected 
by fo mutual and fraternal a correfpondence : let us, on 
the contrary renew it by mutual offices, let the mind 
rouze and quicken the dulnefs of the body, and the 
body ftop and fix the levity of the foul. Qui velut 
fummum bonum, laudat anime naturam, et tanquam ma- 
lum, naturam carnis accufat, profeiio et animam carnali- 
ter appetit, et carnem carnaliter fugit, quoniam id vani- 
tate fentit humand, non veritate divind*,; “ he who 
«* commends the nature of the foul as the fupreme 
“© good, and accufes the nature of the flefh as evil, 
«¢ does certainly both carnally affect the foul, and car- 
«¢ nally flies the flefh, becaufe he is poffeffed by fuch 
“¢ belief through human vanity, and not by divine 
«© truth.’ In this prefent that God has made us, there 
is nothing unworthy our care; we are ftrictly aceount- 
able for it. And it is no flight commiffion to man, 
to conduct man according to his condition. It is ex- 
prefs, fimple, and the principal of all; and the Creator 
has ferioufly and feverely enjoined it. Authority has 
alone the power to work upon common underftand- 
ings, and is of more weight ina foreign language, and 
therefore let us again charge with it in this place. Stu/- 
titie proprium quis non dixerit, ignave, et contumaciter 
facere qua facienda funt; et alio corpus impellere, alid 
animum, diftrahique inter diverfifimos motus+-? ‘© who 
«« will not fay, that it is the property of folly, flothfully 
«¢ and contumacioufly to perform what is to be done, 
«¢ and to bend the body one way, and the mind an- 
« other, fo as to be diftracted betwixt the moft dif- 
« ferent motions?” Which to make apparent, let 
any one fome day tell you what whimfies and imagina- 
tions he puts into his own pate, and upon the account 
of which he diverted his thoughts from a good meal, 


* Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. xiv. caps 5. where he has a view properly 
to the Manichees, who held the fleth and the body to be the production 
ef the evil principle. t Senec, epilt. 74. 


and 
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and complained of the time he fpends in eating : you 
will find there, is nothiug fo infipid in all the difhes at 
your table, as this fine talk of his, (for generally we 
had better sleep than wake to the purpofe we do :) 
and that his difcourfes and notions are not fo’ good as 
_ your fricaffee. Though they were the raptures of ‘Ar- 
chimedes himfelf, what were they worth ? I do not here 
{peak of, nor mix with the rabble of us ordinary men, 
and the vanity of the thoughts and defires that divert 
us, thofe venerable fouls, elevated by the ardour of de- 
votion and religion, to a conftant, and confcientious 
meditation of divine things, who, by a lively endeéa- 
vour, and vehement ‘hope, having a foretafte of thé 
eternal nourifhment, the final aim, and the laft ftop of 
Chriftian defires, the fole, conftant, and incorruptible 
pleafure, difdain all regard to our beggarly, frothy, and . 
ambiguous conveniencies, and eafily refign to the body 
the care and ufe of fenfual and temporal food. It is a 
privileged ftudy. I have ever amongft us obferved fu- 
perceleftial opinions, and fubterranean manners to be of 
fingular accord. Laka’ Ga 
/Efop, that great man, faw his maf- 


] ‘ i 
Phe folly'ot ter pifs as he walked: ‘ what,” faid 


that man who 


afpires to be he, “* muft we dung too as we run?” 
above what bb 3 ti f rell é 
perth et us manage our time as well’ as w 


: can, there wil yet remain a great deal 
_that, wiil be idle, and ill employed: The mind’ has 
_ not other hours enough by its choice, wherein’ to do 
. its bufinefs, without difaffociating itfelf from the body, 
in, that little fpace it requires for its neceffity. "They 
aim to put themfelves out of themfelves, and’ to 
efcape from being men, . What folly inthis! Initead 
of transforming themfelves into angels, they transform 
themfelves into beafls, and inftead of elevating them- 
felves they fink. Thefe tranfcendent humours affright 
‘me, like places that are high and ‘inacceflible: and 
nothing is hard for me to digeft in the life of So- 
erates but his ecftafies and commun’‘cation with’ de- 
mons, Nothing is fo human in Plato as that for which 

they 
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they fay he was called divine. And of our fciences, thofe 
feem to be the moft terreftrial and low that are higheft 
mounted. I find nothing fo humble and mortal in the 
life of Alexanderas his fancies about his immortalization. 
Philotas pleafantly jeered’ him in ‘his‘anfwer. He con- 
gratulated him by letter upon the oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon’s having placed him amongft the Gods; for thy 
<¢ fake] am glad of it,” faid he, ‘* but the men are to be 
<¢ pitied;” who are to live with a man, and toobey him, 
who exceeds, and is not contented’ with the meafure of 
aman. Diis te.minorem quod geris, imperas * 3 %* be- 
** caufe thou carrieft thy elf lower than the gods, thou 
«© doft command men.” The pretty infcription where- 
with the Athenians honoured the»entry of Pompey into 
their city is conformable to my fenfe. 


D’autant es tu dieu, comme 
Tu te recognois homme t+. 


So much thou haft of deity 
As thou doft own of man in thee. - 


It is abfolute, and as it were, a divine perfection, for a 
man to know how toenjoy his being, ashe ought. We 
feek other conditions, by reafon we do not underftand the 
ufe of our own; and go out, of ourfelves, for want of 
knowing what we do. _ It is to much purpofe to go upon 
ftilts, for when upon ftilts, we muft yet walk with our 
legs : and when feated upon the moft elevated throne 
in the world, we are but feated upon our breech. The 
faireft lives, in my opinion, are thofe which regularly 
accommodate themfelves to the common and human mo- 
del: yet without miracle, and without extravagance. 
but old age ftandsa little in need of more tender treat- 
ment. Let usrecommend it to God, the protector of health 
and wifdom, but yet let it be gay ‘and fociable : 


sy 


wah Hor. lib. iii ode 6, ver. 5. + In the life of Pompey, by Plu- 
tarch, chap. 7. 


Frui 
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Frui paratis et valido mibi 
Latoe dones, et precor integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem feneGam 
Degerz, nec cythara carentem t. 


Grant this Apollo, and I afk no more, 

A mind to ufe my prefent ftore 

With health and life, but not fo long 

As brings contempt, and cramps my fong. 


+ Horace, lib. i. ode 31. ver. 17, &c. 


The End of the Third and laft Book of 
MonTAtcne’s Essays. 
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APPENDIX: 


Containing Six Letters from MonTAIGNE, which 


never appeared before in any Edition of his 

‘Essays, nor any where elfe, except in a fmall 
ColleCtion, now extremely fcarce, which Mon- 
TAIGNE abe with the Royal Privilege at 
Paris, A. D 1574. 


LET. TE RT. 


An Intro duétion of Bortra’s Tranflation of XENOPHON’s 
Tra, intituled Onconomy ; To monficur pe Lansac, 
Knight of the King’s Order, a Member of his Privy Coun- 
til, Superintendant of bis Finances, and Captain, of the. 
Hundred Gentlemen of bis Houfbold. 


Srr, 
Send you Xenophon’s ceconomy tranflated into French 
by the late Monfieur de la Boetia, a prefent which I 
thought very proper for you, not only for its coming in. 
the firft place, as you know, from the hand of a perfon 
of diftinction, a very great man both in war and peace ; 
but for having taken its fecond form from that perfon, 
whom I am certain you both loved and-efteemed as long 
as he lived, This treatife will be a conftant inducement 
to the continuance of your favourable opinion and good- 
will to his name and memory. And I will be bold to fay 
that you need not fear the making any addition to your 
tegard for him fince as you took a liking to him only 
from the public teftimonies of his character, it is incum- 
bent on me to affure you that he had fo many degrees of 
ability beyond common fame, that you are very far from 
knowing him thoroughly. He didme the honour, which 
I rank with the ereateft bleffings of my fortune, to form 
fo. trict and clofe a connection of friendfhip with me, 
that unlefs “gh fight at 2 ane time failed me, there was not 
ad 1 biafs, 
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a bials, motive, or {pring i in his foul, which I could not’ 
difcern and judge of. But without offence to the truth, 
he was, take him altogether, fo-wonderful a man, that 
left my word fhould not be’'taken for any thing, if I once 
tranfgrefs the bounds of probability, I am forced in {peak- 
ing of him to conftrain and contract :myfelf fhort of the 
extentiof what: I know of him. And for this time, fir, I 
fhall barely content myfelf with intreating you, for the 
honour/and, veneration which, you. owe to the truth, to 
believe.and teftify that our Guyenne neyer faw his fellow 
amon zft the gentlemen of his robe. In hopes therefore, 
that you render him that which is:moft juftly due to 
him, and with a view to, keep. him frefh in your memory; 


fy you on: my party. that had not:my infufficiency laid. 
me under an‘exprefs prohibition: to doit, Iwould haye 

been as‘ready’to prefent you with fomething of.my-own, 

as an_ acknowledgement of the obligations. which I am 

under to you, and of .that favour ‘and, friendfhip which 

you have for a long time fhewn to our family. But, fir, 
for want of better coin I offer ree in payment the fincereft 

.tehder of my humble fervice. . 


Sir, I beg God to protect you,: asich am. 
Your obedient fervant, 
Micnart DE Montaicne, 


Ree Reo rh 

An-Introduétion of Boetia’s Tranflation of PLurarcn’s 
Rules of Marriage. A Monfieur Monfieur pt MesmMeEs, 
Lord: nz Roissy e¢ De MaL-assize, 4 member of tke 

King’s Privy Council. ae 

‘SrR 

Tis one of the moft remarkable follies which men are 
guilty of, to exert the whole force of their underftand- 
ing to give a fhock and an overthrow to opinions, that 
are commonly received, and fuch tooas yield us fatisfac- 
tion and:content. For whereas every thing under heaven 
employs the means and inftruments with which as 
nas 


\ 
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has funifhed. it) for the ornament and ‘convenicency of 
its being, thefé men, that they may feem to be’of amore 
gay and {prightly difpofition, not’ capable of admitting 
and entertaining any thing’but what'has been a thoufand 
times touched and poifed in the'niceft balance of reafon,’ 
fhake their. minds’ out of a calm and eafy fituation for’ 
the faké of poffeffing them, after a lone enquiry, with’ 
doubr, uneafinefs, and fluctuation. It- is not without 
reMton that childhood and fimplicity have’ been’ fo much 
recommended by truth itfelf.” For my part, I had ra- 
ther be more at my eafe, with lefs ability; more content- 
ed, with lefs underftandine. Therefore, fir,’ though 
the men of moft refined parts’ laugh ‘at our concern for 
what may pafs in the world after we are departed from 
it, as if the foul when lodged elfewhere had no longer 
any feeling for things below, yet I think it is a great 
comfort with refpect to the frailty rand fhort {pace of this 
life, to’ think that it is capable ot being ftrengthened and 
prolonged by fame and reputation ; and I moft heartily 
give into fo pleafant and favourable an opinion, which 
is innate in us, without a curiotis enquiry into the how or 
the wherefore. From hence it is, that as I loved no 
mortal fo well as M. de Ja Boetia, the greateft man of this 
age in my opinion, I would think it a grofs failure of my 
duty if I wittingly fuffered a charaéter fo fragrant and fo 
worthy of recommendation as his to vanith and flip out of 
my remembrance, and if I did not upon that {core ie 
to revive and faife him again to life. I believe that he 
is fenfible of it in fome meafure, and that thefe efforts of 
mine affect and pleafe him. Tn truth, he ftill lodges in 
my breaft fo entire and fo lively that I cannot think him 
fo | deeply under ground, nor fo totally removed from our 
correfpondence., Now, fir, becaufe ever y freth difcovery 
which I make of his perfon and character is 4s miuitiplica- 
tion of this fecond life of his, and becaufe his name is 
ennobled ° ‘and honoured from the place that receives it, ° 
it isincumbent on me not only to caufe it to be propagat- 
ed to the utmoft of my power, but alfo to recommend it 
to the care of perfons of honour and virtue, in the 
pumber whereof you have fo high a ftation, ge 

order 
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order to afford you an opportunity of receiving this new 
gueft, and giving him a good welcome, I chofe ta 
prefent you with this fmall work, not for any fervice 
that you may reap fromit, being very fure that you have 
no need of aninterpreter, to converfe with Plutarch and 
his companions; but it is poffible that madame de Roifly, 
when fhe fees the decorum in her houfhold, and your 
good harmony reprefented to the life, will be well 
pleafed to find her natyral difpofition, not only to have 
attained ta, but even to have furmounted what the wifeft 
philofophers have been able to conceive of the duty and 
laws of marriage. And in all cafes, I fhall ever efteem 
it an honour if it lies in my power, to do any thing that 
may give you or yours a pleafure; fuch is my obligation 
to ferve you, 

Sir, I pray God to give you a life long and happy, 
being 
neh tes Your humble fervant, 

ontaigne, 
April 30, 1570. MicHatL DE MonTAIGNE, 


PET TikR* Ub 


Printed before Boetia’s Tranflation of Puurarcn’s Let- 
ter of Confolation to bis Wife, and infcribed by Mon- 
TAIGNE, 


To Madamoifelle pz Mowratcnet, my Wife. 


OU know, wife, very well, that according to the 
fafhion of the fine gentlemen now a-days, you 

are not to expect to be ftill courted and careffed. For 
they fay, that a man of parts may indeed take a wo- 
man, but that he is a fool if he marry her, Let them 
fay as they lift; for my own part, I keep to the plain 
fafhion of old age, of which I now and then wear the 
beard. And in truth novelty is fo expenfive even now 
to this poor ftate (and yet 1 know, not whether it may not 
ftill rife higher) that in all cafes and places I wafh my 
hands of it, Let you and I, wife, live after the old 
. French. 
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French way.. You may remember how that dear brother 
and infeperable companion of mine, M. dela Boetia, did 
on his death-bed give mehis papers andbooks, which were 
afterwards my moft favourite furniture. ‘I neither defire 
nor ‘deferve that they fhould be applied folely to my own 
ufe. For this reafon I have refolved to give fome of them 
to my friends. And, *becaufe I think I have none 
more intimate thanyourfelf, I fend you his French tranfs 
lation of Plutarch’s Letter of Confolation to his Wife, 
being very forry, that fortune: has. rendered this fo fuit- 
able a prefent foryou, and that though you have had no 
child but ‘one daughter, after long. expectation, when 
we had been married four years, you were forced to part 
~ with her'in the fecond year of her age.’ But I leave it 
to Plutarch to confole you, and. to admonifh you of 
your duty in this cafe, defiring that you would for my 
fake give him credit : for he will difcover my intentions 
to you, and what may be urged upon this head, much 
better than I can. ‘To conclude, wife, I earneftly re- 
commend myfelf to your favour, and pray God .to pres 
ferve you. Jam | 


Paris, -. Your good hufband, 
Sept. 10, 1570, t 
MicHAEL DE Monratcne, 
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Printed before fome Latin verfes of STEPHEN DE LABorTia, 


To Monfeigneur, Monfieur de l’Hofpital, chancellor of 
France. 

7 

MonsEIGNEUR, 
H AVE a notion that fuch gentlemen’ as you, to 
whom fortune and the reafon of things have com- 
mitted the adminiftration of the public affairs, are not 
More curious in any enquiry, than how you may attain 
Vor. III. Gg to 
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to the knowledge ofithe men in your offices; fot there 
is fcarce any community fo barren, but it has meri 
enough in it for the commodious difcharge of all its 
functions, provided its department and jurifdiction can 
be juftly laid owt.’ And when that pomt is once gained, 
there would be nothing remaining to hinder the perfect 
compofition of a ftate. -Now the miore defirable this is, 
the more difficult it is, forafmuch as neither your eyes 
can fee fo far, as to try and chufe in fo great and fo dif- 
fufe' a multitude, nor can. they penetrate tothe bottom of 
men’s: hearts, to difcover their intentions and their con- 
{ciences, the chief articles to be confidered; fo that there 
was: mever yet any eftablifhment ever fo good, in which 
we have not often obferved the miftake of fuch allot- 
iment and election. | And in thofe, where ignorance and 
malice, diffimulation, bribery, intrigues, and violence 
carry the point, if any election is: made meritorioufly, 
it is undoubtedly to beafcribed to fortune, which by the 
inconftancy of its various turns happened this one time 
torfalkinto the train-of reafon. -This: confideration, Sir, 
has often been my comfort, knowing M. Stephen de la 
Boetia, one of the moft proper and neceffary men for the 
chief offices in France, to have lived all his days unem- 
ployed and neglected by his own fire-fide, to the great 
amage of the commonweal; for as to his owm part I 
muft tell you, fir, that he fo abounded m thofe poffeffions 
and treafures-which defy fortune, that never was any 
man more fatisfied or mrore contented. I know imdeed. 
that he was advanced ta thofe dignities of his neighbour- 
hood, which are’reckoned gréat ; and’ I know moreover 
thatnever was any man better qualified forthem, and that 
at thirty-two years of age, when he died, he had acquired 
greater reputation in that clafs tham any,of his prede- 
ceffors, But furely it is unreafonable to let a man who 
would make a good officer, remain a common foldier, 
and to employ thofe in mean offices who would act.well 
inthe chief. The truth is, that his abilities were not 
employed to the beft advantage, nor fufficiently exerted; 
fo that overand above his office, he had a furplus of 
. great 
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reat talents that were idle and unprofitable; which 
night have been of fervice to the public affairs, and an 
honour to himfelf. But, fir, fince he was fo backward 
to puth himfelf into the grande monde, it not being the 
Tot of virtue and ambition to lodge in one breaft; and as 
he lived in times fo ftupid or fo full of envy, that he 
could not poffibly have any affiftance from another’s tefti- 
mony of him; I long prodigioufly, that at leaft his me- 
mory, which alone muft now and ever Jay claim to the 
offices of our frieridfhip, may receive the reward of his 
merit, and that.ic may have a place in the recommen- 
dation of perfons of honotr and virtue. For this rea- 
fon, fir, 1 was déefirous of bringing him to light, and 
prefehting him to you by thefe few Latin verfes that he 
has left behind him. Quite contrary to the mafon who 
exhibits the gayeft part of his edifice towards the ftreet, 
and to the mercer who makes a fhew and parade of the 
ticheft fample of his goods, the. things moft to be prized 
in my friend, the very juice and marrow of his merit, 
went away, with him, and we have nothing left of him 
but the bark and the leaves. The man who is capable 
of difplaying the well regulated fallies of his imagina- 
tion, his piety, his virtue, his juftice, the vivacity of 
his temper, the weight aiid folidity of his judgment, 
the fuiblimity of his conceptions, fo far exalted above 
thofe of the vulgar, his learning, the gtacefullnefs that 
ufually accompanied all his actions, the tender love 
which he had for his wretched country, and his mortal 
and avowed averfion to every vice, but efpecially to 
that bafe traffick which is {creened under the honourable 
name of juftice, would certainly kindle a fingular af- 
fection for him in the breaft of all good men, mixed 
with a wonderful regret for the lofs of him. Bur, fir, 
this is fo far out of my power, that he never hada 
thought of leaving any evidence to pofterity of the fruit 
of his ftudies, and nothing remains thereof but what he 
wrote now, and then to pafs away the time, Be this as 
it will, I intreat you, fir, to receive him with a good 
countenance; and as we often judge of the greater by 
the lefs, and. as the very paftimes of great men give an 
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honourable idea to the clear fighted, of the fource from 
which they fpring, I hope-you will by this work of bis 
rife to the knowledge of himfelf, and by confecuence love 
and embrace his name and memory. In fo doing, ht, 
you will but render an equivalent to the very fettled o- 
pinion which he had of your virtue, and alfo aecomplifh: 
what he exceedingly longed for whilft he lived. For there 
was not a man in the world, in whofe acquamtanee and 
friendfhip he thought himfelf more happy than in yours, 
But if any one takes it ill that I make fo bold with other 
people’s concerns, I mutt tel} him, that’ never was any 
thing more exaétly written or delivered in the fchools of 
the philofopherss, concerning the prerogatives, and: duties 
of facred: friendfip than what was the practice betwixt 
this perfonage and me. For the reft, fir, this triviah 
prefent,. like killing two birds with one ftone, will ‘ferve, 
if you pleafe,. to fhew you the honour and veneration in. 
which [ hold your abilities, and fingular inherent quali- 
ties ; for as to fuch as are external and fortuitous, it JS 
not my fancy to, bring them into the accompt. s 
Sir, I pray God to grant you very happy long life. Piss 
Montaigne- Your obedient humble FetPhd 
April 30, 1570. , nat “art 
MicHaren DE MonTAIGNE« 


ot te 


Or rather an extra of a letter, which Menfieur the coun 
fellor DE Montaicne, wrote to his father Monfeigneur 
DE MonTAIGNE, containing fome particulars which hé ob- 


Jerved, of the Sicknefs and death of the late M. DE LA 
Bortia. 


S to his laft words, if a good account of them is 

to be expected from any hand, it is undoubtedly 

from mine; ; not only becaufe all the time of his ficknefs, 
he was not fo fond of converfing with any-body as with 
me, but alfo becaute, fuch was +3 fingular and brotherly 
: love 
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love we -bore to one another, that I had a moft certain 
knowledge of his defigns, opinions, and temper, all his 
life-time, as much no. doubt as it was poffible for any 
one man to know of another, and becauife I knew them 
to be fublime, virtuous, determinate, ahd withkal won- 
derful : I forefaw, that if his diftemper would give him 
firength to exprefs himfelf, nothing would come from 
his lips but what was great, and very worthy of simita- 
tion ; therefore I gave the utmoft attention to it. It is 
true, menfeigneur, that as my memory is very fhort and 
moreover bewildered by the trouble of my mind for fo 
heavy and important a lofs, it is impoffible but I may 
haye forgot many things which I could wifh were known; 
but as for thofe which I recollect, I will fend you them 
with the ftricteft regard to truth thatis poffible. Yor in 
order to reprefent him thus cruelly ftopped in his wor- 
thy progrefs; to fhew you his invincible courage in a 
body broke down and demelifhed by the furious efforts 
of pain and death, would, I confefs, require a much 
better ftyle than mine, becaufe, though when he talked 
_ ef grave and important fubjeé&ts he mentioned them in 
fuch a manner that it was dificult to write them down 
fo well, yet it feemed at this time as if there was an emu- 
lation betwixt his thoughts and his words which fhould 
do him the laftfervice. For fure I am that I never ob- 
ferved him to have fo many and fuch fine imaginations, 
and thofe uttered with fo much eloquence as his were 
al] the time of his illnefs. Prefuming, monfeigneur, 
that yeu would not miflike it, 1 have chofe to bring into 
my narrative his moft trivial and common topics, ‘which 
having been delivered by him at that time, and in the 
height of fo great an affliction, are a fingular evidence 
of a mind quite at eafe, tranquil, and fecure, 

On Monday the oth of Auguft, 1563, after 1 was come 
home from the Palais, I fent to invite him to dine with 
me. He returned me for anfwer, with thanks, that he 
was a little out of order, and that I fhouid do him a 
pleafure if I would but fpend an hour with him before 
he fet out for Medor. Soon after I had dined I waited 
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on him. He was lain down on the bed with his clothes 
on, and I found his countenance ftrangely altered. He 
told me that he had a Joofenefs on him, attended with 
the gripes, eyer fince the day before when he played 
with M. d’Efcars, and wore only a doublet under a filk 
garment ; and that often whep he caught a cold it was 
attended with fuch fits, I thought it proper that he 
fhould undertake the journey be had intended, but ad- 
vifed him to go no farther that evening than to Germig- 
nan, which is but two leagues out of town. I did this | 
the rather, becaufe the place where he lay was clofe tq 
fome houfes that were infected with the plague, of which 
he was fomewhat afraid, fince he returned from Peri- 
gord and the Agenois, where it raged in all parts 5, 
befides I-had formerly myfelf found benefit in fuch a dif- 
- temper as.his was, by riding cnhorfeback. According- 
ly he fet out, accompanied by his wife and his uncle M,. 
dé Bouillonas. ' ' 
Early the next morning behold one of his domeftics 
came to me from Mademoifelle de la Boetia, to acquaint 
me that he had been feized that night with a violent 
dyfentery ; fhe fent for a doftor and an apothecary, and 
defired me to come to him, which after dinner I did. 
He was overjoyed to fee me, and when J was taking 
my leave of him in order to return home, with a pro; 
mife to vifit him again next day, he defired me, with 
more affection and importunity than ever he had begged 
any thing in his life, to be with him as much as pof- 
fible 3, this touched me a little to the quick. Yet I was 
actually going away when Mademoifelle de la Boetia, 
who had already a foreboding of I know not what ca- 
lamity, intreated me with tears in her eyes that I would 
not flir from him that night. | Accordingly fhe prevailed 
on me to ftay, at which he was very much cheered, 
Next day I returned home, and on Thurfday I went to 
fee him again. His diftemper was worfe, and his flux 
of blood,’ with the gripings, which weakened him very 
niuch, increafed every hour. say ctu geet 


On 
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“Onthe Friday Ifaw him again, and on’Saturday T'found » 
him very low-fpirited ; he then told me that his diftem-. 
per was of the.contagious kind, and moreover, thatvit’ 
was difagreeable and choleric ; that‘he‘very well knew my: 
temper, and defired me tovifit ‘him but now and then,- 
yet as often as I-could. -After this I did not leave-him. 
Till the the following Sunday he had faid nothing to me 
of what he thought of his being, and we difcourfed only’ 
about the particular circumftances of his malady, and’ ~ 
what the ancient phyficians faid of it. We had very lit-’ 
tie talk about public affairs, which I found, from the very 
firft day, he had an averfion to. But on the Sunday he 
fainted away: and ashe came to himfelf, he ‘aid’ that’ 
all things appeared to ‘him in a confufion, and that he’ 
had feen nothing buta thick cloud and ar obfeure mift, 
in which every thing was confounded and difordered ; 
but that neverthelefs all this fit ‘had given‘him no dif- 
pleafure. Death, faid 1 then to him, has nothing worfe 
than this: nay, nothing, replied he, fo bad. 
Having had no manner of fleep fince the firft attack 
of his diftemper, and growing ftill worfe, notwithftanding 
‘all remedies, fo that certain draughts were now taken by 
him which are never ordered but in cafes of the laft ex- 
tremity, he began from this time to defpair altogether of 
. his recovery, and communicated his thoughts to me. 
That fame day, becaufe he was in good temper, I faid 
to him, that confidering the extraordinary affection which 
I bore to him, it would ill-become me if I did not take 
care, that as all his a€tions in health had been very pru- 
dent and well weighed, he fhould continue to act with 
the fame prudence in ‘his ficknefs; and that if it were 
God’s will that he fhould be worfe, I fhould be very 
forry that for want of advice he fhould leave any of his 
domeftic affairs unfettled, not only by reafon of the da- 
mage which his relations might fuffer by it, ‘but for the 
fake of his reputation ; which piece of advice he took 
very kindly at my hands; and after having folved fome 
difficulties which kept him in fufpence, he defired mete 
call his uncle and ‘his wife fingly to him, that he might 
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give them to underftand, what he had refolved on as to 
his will. J told him that, would’ caft them down. No, 
no, faid he, I will comfort them, and, give them. much 
better hopes of my recovery: than, |, entertain myfelf, 
And then he afked me whether the fainting-fits which he 
had, did not.a little furprife us. ‘That’s of no moment, 
faid I to him, thefe are fits which are common to’ fuch 
diftempers.,. True brother, replied he, it is of no fignifi-, 
cance, though what you are moft afraid of fhould be the 
confequence. To you alone, faid I, it would be a hap- 
py turn, but the hurt would be to me,; who fhouid there- 
by: lofethe company of fogreat, fo wife, and fure a friend, 
. whofe.equal I] am certain I fhould never find. It is very 
pofible, he added, that you never may; and I affure you, 
that what makes me fomewhat folicii ous for my recovery, 
and not to haften to that paflage to which I am goné 
already half way, is the confideration of the lofs.you 
will fuftain, as well.as that poor man and poor woman 
there (alluding to his. uncle and his wife) whom 1 love 
entirely; and who, I am fure, will have much difficulty 
to. bear the lofs of me; which indeed will be a very great 
ene, both to them and you... 1 am alfo concerned for 
the regret it will be. received with by many people, who 
have hitherto had: a love and value for me, and whofe, 
converfatioa verily, if I could help it, I own I fhould be 
glad not tolofe as yet. And if I go off the ftage of this 
world, I intreat you, brother, as you. know them, to 
give them a teftimony of the friendfhip I retain for 
them, to the laft breath of my life: and moreover, bro- 
ther, I was not born perhaps to fo little purpofe, but I 
- have had it in’ my power to ferve the common caufe. 
But be.this as it,will, I am ready to depart when it fhall 
pleafe God, being very fure that | hall enjoy the eafe 
you have foretold to me. And, asto you, my friend, 
I know you to be fo wife, how much foever it affeéts 
you, that you will neverthelefs conform patiently and 
willingly to whatever it fhall pleafe his divine Majefty.td 
_ order concerning me; and IL befeech you to take care 
that, the RHONA for my siepaatite may not a 
t at 
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that good man and good woman out of the pale of their 
reafon. He then afked me how they behaved already : 
“Ttold him very well, confidering the importance of the 
cafe. I fuppofe fo, faid he, now that they have ftill 
fome hopes ; but fhould I once deprive them of any 
hopes, you will be much perplexed to keep them in 
temper. In purfuance of this regard for them, he al- 
ways concealed from them the certain perfuafion he had 
of his death, as long as he lived, and earneftly begged 
me to behave in the fame manner. When he faw them 
near him, he affected tg look brifk and gay, and fed 
them with flattering hopes. 

T now left him to g9 and call them. They compofed 
their countenances the beft they could for a while; and 
after we were feated round his bed, we four being all 
alone, he {poke as follows with a fettled countenance, as 
it were quite gay: “* My uncle and my wife, I affure 
** you upon my credit, that no frefh attack of my dif- 
« temper, or mifapprehention that I have of my reco- 
¢ very, has put it into my head to call you, inorder to 
“* apprize you of my intention; for, God be praifed, I 
“< am very well and full of hopes; but having long been 
“ convinced, both by experience and ftudy, of the little 
« fecurity that i is to be placed in the inftability and in- 
“* conftancy of human affairs, and even of the uncer- 
«¢ tainty of that life whereof we are fo fond, which is 

neverthelefs but fmoke and a mere nothing ; and con- 
“< fidering alfo, that becaufe Iam fick, ] am fo much the 
“ nearer advanced to the, danger of death, Tam refolved 
to put my domeftic affairs in order. before I die, after. 
“ having firft taken your advice.” And then addreffing 
his difcourfe to ‘his uncle: My good uncle, faid he; 
“ were I at this hour togive you an account of the great 
« obligations I have to you, I fhoutd not know where to - 
‘© end. -It isenough for me that hitherto, wherefoever f 
‘« have been, and with whomfoever I“have talked, IE 
“© ave always faid that whatever a wife, good, and moft 
«< Bountiful father could do for his fon, all this have you 
ee done for me; both for the care that was oe to 
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<¢ give me good learning, and when you were pleafed to 


ot 


puth me into public employments ; fo that the whole 
courfe of my life has been full of great and praife- 
worthy offices of your friendfhip towards me : in fhort, 
whatever I have, I hold from you, and acknowledge 
that | am obliged for to you, who have been to me a 
father indeed ; fo that as the fon of the family, I have 
no power to difpofe of any thing, unlefs you are 
pleafed to give me leave.” He then was filent, and 


ftaid till fighs and fobs gave his uncle leifure to anfwer 
him, that whatever he thought fit would be always very 
-acceptable to him. Having purpofed at the fame time 
to make him his heir, he defired him to agcept of his. 
eftate. 

‘ And then turning his difcourfe to his wife, ** My like- 
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nefs, faid he, (for fo he often called her on account of 
fome ancient relation betwixt them) as I have been, 
joined to you by the facred tie of marriage, which is, 
one of the moft refpeétable and inviolable obliga- 
tions which Ged has laid upon us here below for keep-, 
ing up human fociety, I have loved, cherifhed, and 
efteemed you as far as I was able; and am fully af-, 
fured thatyou have returned me a reciprocal affection, 
which I cannot fufficiently acknowledge. I defire you, 
to take that fhare of my goods which I give you, and, 
to content yourfelf therewith, though I know indeed, 
that it is very little, compared with yourdeferts.” 
After this, addreffing himfelf to me, ‘* My brother, 
faid he, whom I love fo dearly, and whom Ihave cho-, 
fen out of fuch a multitude, in order to renew that vir-, 
tuous and fincere friendfhip with you, the exercife of 
which has by the vices of theage been fo long unknown, 
to us that there are only fome old traces left of it in the, 
memory of antiquity, I befeech you, as a token of my, 
affection for you, to accept of the gift of my library, 
and books ; a prefent very fmall, but given with a good 
heart, and which is the fitter for you confidering you 


« area lover of learning. This will ferve you as a 
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Then addreffing himfelf to all three of us in general, 
he bleffed God that in a cafe of fuch extremity he was 
accompanied by all thofe that were the deareft to him in 
the world, and faid, he thought it a very goodly fight 
to fee four perfons affembled together fo well agreed, 
and united in friendfhip, not doubting, he faid, that we 
all loved one another unanimoufly, each one for the fake 
of the others. And after having recommended us to 
one another, he proceeded thus : having now fettled my 
temporal affairs, I muft alfothink of my fpirituals. «¢ I 
© ama chriftian; I am a catholic; fuch I have lived and 
$6 fach I am determined to die. Send for a prieft to come _ 


*< to me, for I am not willing to be deficient in this laft ~ 


* duty of a chriftian,” 

With this particular he ended his difcourfe, which he 
had carried on with fuch a fteady countenance, fuch a 
ftrength of language and voice, that whereas when I 
entered his chamber, I found him weak, mighty flow in 
the utterance of his words, his pulfe very low, as if he 
had a lingering fever, and tending to death, his counte- 
nance quite pale and wan ; he feemed now, as if it had 
been by a miracle, to have refumed frefh vigour, witha 
more ruddy complexion and a ftronger pulfe, fo that I 
made him feel mine in order to compare them together. 

_ At that inftant my heart was fo funk that I could fearce 
anfwer him a word. But two or three hours after, in 
order to keep up his noble courage, and alfo becaufe I 
wifhed, from the tender concern I had all my life long 
for his honour and glory, that there were more witnefles 
of fo many ftrong proofs of his magnanimity, by hav- 
ing a larger company in his chamber, I faid to him, that 
I bluthed for fhame to think that my courage failed me 
in the hearing of what he, who was fo great a fufferer, 
had the courage to tell me; that hitherto I had thought, 
that God fcarce ever gave us fo great an advantage over 
human incidents, and could hardly believe what I had 
read of it in fome hiftories; but that having now feen fuch 
‘a proof of it, I praifed God that I had found it in a per- 
fon, by whom ] was fo much beloved, and who was 
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to me fo dear, and that this would ferve me as. an ex- 
ample to a& the, fame part in my turn. 

He interrupted me by defiring I would behave fo, and 
demonttrate by the effect, that the converfation we had 
had. in the time of our health, was not only oral but 
deeply engraved on our hearts, and ready to be put in 
execution upon the firft occafion that offered; addin 
that this was the true practice of our ftudies, and of phi- 
lolaphy. Then taking me by the hand, “ My brother, 

‘ my friend, faid he, I affure thee I have done many 
*© things, Ithimk, in my life, with as much pain and 
** difficulty as I do this. And when all is faid and done, 
“ it is a long while ago fince I was prepared for it, and 
<* that J had got all my leffon by heart. But is it not 
£© enough to havelived to my age ? I wasjuft entering into 
** mythirty-third year. By God’sgraceallimy days hither- 
“© to have been healthy and happy; but through the in- 
£€ conftancy of human affairs they could not continue fo 
£* longer. It was nowtime to launch ito ferious affairs, 
* and to expect to meet with a thoufand unpleafant 
© {cenes, as particularly the inconveniencies of old age, 
** of which I am by this means quit: and befides,. it is 
a probable that I have lived to this hour with more in- 
*. nocenceand Jefs. ill-nature than I fhould have done, if 
“© God had permitted me to live till my head had been 
** filled'with the care of getting wealth and eafe. As for 
“© my part, Iam certain that I am going to God, and 
*© the feat of the bleffed.” But now, becaufe my coun- 
tenance betrayed fome uneafinefs. at thefe words of his, 
«© What, brother, faid he, would you poffefs me with 
“fear > if I. had any terror upon. me, whofe bufinefs 
“« fhould it be to take it off, but yours >” 

; Fhe notary, who was Ent for. to receive his laft will 
and. teftament, coming in the evening, I made him .com- 
mit it to writing, and then went to afk him whether he 
was hot willing to fign it: s* Not fign it? faid he, will 
‘© fignit with.my ownhand. But:I with brother thatythey 
‘s had.given, me more time, for I find myfelf extremely 
$s fearyand fo weak that I amin. amanner fpent.” [was 
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going to change the difcourfe, but he recovered himfelf. 
on afudden, and faid to me, that he had not very long. 
tolive, and he defired of me to know whether the notary. 
wrote a fwift hand, for he fhould fcarce make any paufe 

in dictating. I called the notary to him, and he dictat- 
ed his will to him on the fpot, fo faft that he had much. 
ado to keep pace with him. When had made an end,. 
he defired me to read it to him, and faidto me: Si 
«< whartit isto take care of that fine thing ourriches.” Sunt 
bac que hominibus vocantur bona; “ thefe are the things 
«¢ that men call good.” . After the will was figned, his 
chamber being full of people, he afked me if talking, 
would do him any harm; I faid no, provided he {poke. 
foftly. . 

Then he called Mademoifelle de Saintquentin, his 
niece, to him, and fpoke to her thus, «* My dear niece,. _ 
«¢ T think that ever fince I have known you, I have feen, 

“ the rays of a yery good nature fparkle in, your counte-, 
s* nance ; but thefe laft offices which you perform with 
« fo much affection and diligence in my prefent necef-. 
«+ fity, give me very great hopes of you, and really Lam, 
“e obliged to you, and thank you, moft affectionately. 
“* Now, in order to. difcharge my confcience, I advife. 
«© youin the firft place-to devote yourfelf to God, for. 
¢ this is no doubt,'the principal part of your duty, and 
«¢ that without which no other action of ours can be. 
«< either good or goodly ; and when fuch devotion is. 
ps hearty, it neceflarily draws after it all other virtuous, 
«< actions. Nextto God, you muft love and. honour. 
«¢ your father.and. your mother, even your mother my, 
s< fitter, whom I take to be one of the beft and. moft 
«¢ prudent women in the world; and defire you to. 
¢ regulate your life by her example. Do not fuffer. 
<< yourfelf to be drawn afide by pleafures, Avoid as, 
* a peftilence thofe filly familiarities with which you fee. 
«© the women fometimes indulge the men ; for though 
<* there may be no harm in them at firft, yet by little 

. © and little they corrupt the mind, and lead, it: toa 

“ thoughtlefs flate, and from thence td the abominable 
*¢ fink 


! 
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“ fink of vice. Believe me, the fureft protection of 4 
“© young woman’s chaftity is gravity. I defiré youy 
“* (and expeét that you will remember me by frequéntly 
“¢ recollecting the friendfhips I have fhewed you) not to 
*¢ complain and grieve yourfelf fot the lof§ of me$ and; 
“¢ ag far as is in my power; I lay all my friends under the 
“¢ fame prohibition, fince it wotild look as if they en- 
“‘ vied the happinefs of which, by the favour of 
«© death, I fhall foon fee myfelf in poffeilion ; and af- 
¢ fure yourfelf, my girl, that if God was now to indulge 
«me with the choice, whether of living my life over 
“ again, or of finifhing the journey which | have begun, 
«© T fhould be adtually at a lofs which to cHufe. My 
<¢ dear niece, adieu.” ey 
He then called to Mademoifelle d? Arfat, his daughter- 
in-law, and: faid to her, “* My daughter, you have no 
“great need of admonitions from me, as you have 4 
«© mother whom I have found fo prudent, fo very con- 
“* formable to my temper and inclinations, that fhe never 
“© once offended me. You will be very well inftruéted 
‘¢ by fuch a tutorefs ; and do not think it ftrange if I, 
<< who am not related to you by blood, have a care and 
«¢ anxiety for you. For fince you are the daughter of a 
“ perfon fo near to me inalhiance, it is impoffible but I 
«* muft alfo be touched with whatever concerns you. 
«© At the fame time I have ever takenas much care of 
“ the affairs of M. d’ Arfat your brother, as if they were 
«¢ my own. You have enough both of wealth and beauty. 
«* You are a gentlewoman of a good family. You have 
«¢ nothingmore to do than to grace them both with the 
‘ talents of the mind, which I defire you'would not fail 
“ of doing. I donot forbid you that vice which is fo 
 deteftable in women ; for I am not willing fo much as 
“ to think you can entertain a favourable thought of it, 
“«¢ nay, I am of opinion that you abhor the very name of 
«it. My daughter in-law, farewell.” 
Though the whole chamber was full of weeping and 
wailing, it did not interrupt the thread of his difcourfes, 
which were pretty long. Butafter he had made an a 
‘ , . iS} 
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he ordered every one to quit his room except his garrifon, 
which was the name he gave to his maid-fervanis, And 
then calling to my brother de Beauregard, he faid to him: 
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M. de Beauregard, I thankyou very heartily for the 
pains which you take for me. Ihave fomething very 
much at heart, which I long to tell you, and will there- 
tore with your leavedifcover it to you.” And being en- 


couraged by my brother, he proceeded thus: «I {wear 
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to you that of alli who have fet about the reformation 
of the church, I never thought there was any one man 
that entered wpon it with better zeal and a more en- 
tire, fincere, and undifguifed affection than you. And: 
I verily believe, you was excited to it merely by the 
vices of our prelates, who undoubtedly ftand in. need 
of greatamendment, and by certain imperfections, 
that have in a courfe of time crept into our church, 
I do not wifh at this juncture to diffuade you from it, 
as J do not willingly defire any body to do any thing 
whatfoever againft his confcience. But I would fain 
caution you, that in regardto the good reputation 
which your family has acquired by their perpetuak 
agreement, a family than which not one inthe world 
is dearer to me, (good God, where is fuch another fa- 
mily as this, which never did an action unbecoming”an 
honeft man!) in regard to the will of your father, 
that good father to whom. you are fo much obliged, 
and of your uncle, and for the fake of your brethren,, 
you would avoid coming to extremities; be not fo 
fharp and fo violent ; accommodate yourfelf to them. 
Make no feparate combination nor party ; but unite 
yourfelvestogether. You fee what ruin thefe diffen- 
fions have brought upon this kingdom, and I can affure 


-youthatthey will beattended with ftill greater mifchiefs : 


and as you are not deficient either in wifdom or good- 
nefs, be cautious of bringing your family into thefe 
inconveniencies, for fear they fhould deprive it of the 
honour and happinefs which it has enjoyed to this 
hour. Take what I fay to you, fir, in good part, 
and for a fure teftimony of the friendfhip which I bear 
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‘© to you. For with this view I hitherto referved my 
** mention cf it to you ; and perhaps the condition in 
«¢ which you now fee me {peaking it will give my words 
“¢ more weight and authority with you.” My brother 
thanked him very much. 

‘On the Monday morning he was fo bad thathe quitted 
all hopes of life ; infomuch that the very next time he 
faw me, he in a very deplorable tone faid: ** Brother, 
“< haveyou no pity for the many torments that I fuffer ? 
* Don’t you now fee, that all the relief you give me 
«* ferves only to prolong my pain?” Soon after this he 
fainted ; fo that we began to give him over for dead : at 
length by the power of vinegar and wine he was revived. 
But he did not live long after, and hearing us lament a- 
bout him, he faid :« My God, who is it torments me fo? 
6¢ Why was I robbed of that ‘profound and pleafant reft 
*« which I had? pray leavemetomyfelf.” And then hearing 
me, he faid, ‘* And you too, brother, are not willing nei- 
“© ther that I fhould be cured. Oh, what eafe do you de- 
«¢ prive me of!” At laft being a little more come to him- 
felf, he defired a little wine, “and liking it well, faid to 
me, it wasthebeft liquor in the world.” «* No farely, faid I, 
« forargumentfake, water is the beft. Yes, without doubt, 
« replied he, water is an excellent Phin lee apt.” His 
extreme parts even to his face were now become as cold 
as clay, attended with a death-{weat, which ran down 

all his body, and he had fcarce any fign of a pulfe left, » 
This morning he confeffed to his prieft, who did not 
bring all the neceffaries with him, and thercfore could 
not celebrate the mafs. But on Tuefday morning M. de 
~ Ja Boetia fent for him to affift him as he faid, in the per- 
formance of the laft duty of a chriftian. Confequently 
he heard mafs.and received the facrament. And when the 
prieft was taking leave of him, he faid: “ My fpiritual 
<“¢ father, 1 humbly befeech it of you, and thofe who are 
“« under your charge, to pray to God for me, that if i ‘ 
“ be ordered in the moft facred rolls of the decrees o 
«¢ God that I fhould now end my days, that he would 
“ take pity on my foul, and forgive me my fins, which 
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te are without number, as it is not poffible for fo vile 


«*and bafe a creature as I am, to perform the com- 
* mands of fo high and mighty a Mafter; or if it 


*‘feemeth good to him, that] fhould tarry longer in - 


« this world, bes of him to put a fpeedy period to the 
*¢ agonies which I fuffer; and that he would be fo gra- 
“ cious to me, as to guide my fteps hereafter in the path 
© of his holy will, and to make me better than I have 
“been.” At this period he flopped a little to take 


breath, and feeing that the prieft was going away, he. 


recalled him, and faid to him: “ I am willing to des 
“¢ clare this alfo in your prefence: I proteft, that as I 
<¢ have been baptifed and have lived, fo I am willing to 
** die, in the faith and religion which Mofes firft plant- 
<¢ ed in Egypt, which the patriarchs received afterwards 
“¢ in Judea, and which in the progrefs of time has been 
*¢ handed down to us in France.” It feemed as if he 
would fain have {poke a little more if he had been able 
to have held out; but he concluded with defiring his 
uncle and me to pray to God for him; this’ being, he 
faid, the beft office that Chriftians can perform for one 
another. In {peaking he happened to uncover his fhoul- 
der, and defired his uncle to cover it again, though he had 
a valet nearer tohim: and then looking upon me, he 
faid, Ingenui oft, cui multum debeas, ei plurimum velle de- 
bere; * it is the quality of an ingenuous mind to defire to 
* be under ftill greater obligation to the perfon whom we 
‘* are much obliged to already.” In the afternoon M. de 
Belot came to vifit him, and taking him by the hand, 
faid to him, ‘* My friend, I came hither, fir, on purpofe 
*6 to pay my debt, but 1 have found a worthy creditor, 
‘<< who has forgiven it me.” A little after, ftarting fud- 
denly out of a doze, he faid, ** Well, well, come when 
eit will, I wait for it with ferenity and pleafure.” Words 
which he repeated two or three times in his illnefs, Af- 
terwards as they were forcing open his mouth to take a 
draught, he faid, turning himfelf to M. de Belot, 4s 
vivere tantieft 2? “1s life worth all this ado >” In the eyen- 
ing death begun indeed at night to ftrike him with its 
arrows, and as I was at fupper, he fent fof me, being 
nothing now but {kin and bones, or as he called himfelf, 
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Non Lomo fed fpecies hominis ; “€ not a than but of the 
«human race.” And he faid to me with the utmoft 
ftrugeles : <¢ My brother and friend, God grant that I 
«* may fee the imaginations that I have juft been enter- 
tained with, realifed.” After he had ftopt a while,. 
and laboured hard with the deepeft fighs for utterance, 
for then the tongue, was beginning plainly to deny him 
its laft office. I faid, “* What were thofe ideas, bro- 
‘ ther?” *¢ Great,” faid he, “ very great” * It neveg 
‘¢ happened before, I added, that I had not the honour 
*¢ of being made acquainted with all your ideas; will 
«¢ you not let me ftill enjoy that confidence?” * Yes, 
* furely, brother,” faid he, * but it is not in my power 
*‘to difcover them; they are wonderful, infinite, and 
“‘ unfpeakable.” There he ftopped, for he could pro- 
ceed no farther; infomuch, that a little before he would 
fain have talked to his wife, when he faid to her,. with 
the moft chearful countenance he could put on, that he 
had fomething to tell her; and he feemed to ftrive tq. 
{peak, but his fpirits failing, he called for a little wine - 
to raife them, but it fignified nothing; for he fainted 
away on a fudden, and for a good while foft his fight, 
Being now juft on the confines. of death, and hearing 
the lamentations of his wife, he called her, and {poke 
thus to her: “ My image, you torment yourlelf before 
“the time ; won’t you pity me? ‘Take courage. Ve- 
¢rily 1 am more in pain for what I fee you fuffer than 
«¢ what I feel myfelf, and with reafon, becaufe as for 
‘* the evils which we feel of our own, it is not, properly 
“¢ fpeaking, we who feel them, but certain fenfes which 
** God has planted in us; and, what we feel for others, 
« we feel by a certain judgment and faculty of reafon- 
“ing. But I feel am going.” This he faid becaufe 
his {pirits failed him. Now being afraid that he had 
frighted his wife, he recovered himfelf and faid: * I 
“‘ find myfelf inclined to fleep: good night, wife, go 
*¢ your ways.” This was the laft leave he took of her. 
After fhe was gone, ** Brother,” {aid he to me, “ keep 
‘* clofe by me, if you_pleafe ;”” and then either feeling 
the darts of death come thicker and fharper, or elfe the 
force of. fome hot medicine which they had male i 
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fwallow, he fpoke with a ftronger and more atrdible voice, 
and turned hinvfelf in bed with perfect violence, fo that 
all the company began to have fome hopes, becaufe hi- 
therto he had been fo very weak that we defpaired of 
him. Then amongft other things he begged me again 
and again, with the greateft affection, to make room for 
him; fo that I was afraid he was delirious. Moreover, 
when I had gently remonftrated to him that he was over- 
powered by his diftemper, and that thefe were not the 
words of a man in his right fenfes; he did not feem to 
be convinced, but repeated it {till more flrongly. ‘* Bro- 
*¢ ther, brother, what, won’t you give me room?” info- 
much that he forced me to convince him by reafon, and 
to fay to him, that fince he breathed and talked he had 
by confequence his place. ‘* Yes, yes,” faid he, “ but 
* that is not what I want; and befides, fay what you will, 
*¢] have no longer a being.” ‘* God will give you a 
¢ better very foon,” faid I. «* Would to God, brother,” 
faid he, “* I was there now; I have longed to be gone 
* thefe three days paft.” In this diftreffed ftate he often 
called to me, in order, for moft part, to know whether 
T was near him.. At length he inclined a little to reft, 
which confirmed us ftill more in our good hopes ; fo that 
I went out of his chamber to congratulate thereupon 
with Mademoifelle de la Boetia ; bit about an hour after 
naming me once or twice, and then fetching a deep figh, 
he gave up the ghoft about three o’clock on Wednef- 
day morning, the 18th of Auguft 1563, aged 32 years 
9 months and 17 days. 


: LETTER Vi+ | 
To Monfeigneur Monfeigneur pz MonTAIcne. 
MonsEIGNEUR, 


ITN obedience to your commands laft year at your 
houfe at Montaigne, I have with my own hands put 


+ I met with this Letter by way of Dedication of Raymond Sebonde’s 
Natural Theology, tranflated into French by Michael Seigneur de Mon- 
taigne, knight of the king’s order, and gentleman 1n ordinary of his 
ptivy-chamber. Printed at Roan by Jobn de la Mere, an. 1641. 
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that great Spanifh divine and philofopher Raymond de- 
Sebonde into a French drefs, and have as much as lay in 
my power ftripped him of that rough mien and unpo-: 
Jite afpect, which he firft appeared in to you; fo that 
in my opinion he is.comely and complaifant enough to 
appear in the beft of company. It is-poffible that fome 
delicate curious readers may perceive, that he has a little 
of the Gafcogne turn and biafs ; but they may be the 
more affiamed of their own negligence,, in fuffering a 
perfon quite:a novice and a learner to get the ftart of 
them in this work. Now, Monfeigneur,. it is but reafom ~ 
that it fhould’ be publifhed to the world,. and have the 
credit of your name, becaufe what amendment and refor- 
mation it has is all owing to you. Yet I plainly perceive, 
that if you fhould pleafe to fettle accompts with him, — 
you will be very much his.debtor, fince in exchange 
for his-excellent and moft religious difcourfes, of his 
fublime, and as it were divine conceptions, it.will ap- 
pear that you have only brought him. words-and lan- 
uage, a merchandize fo mean and vulgar, that he whe 
Fas the greateft ftock. of it is. peradventure the worfe 
for it. 
Monfeigneur, I beg God: to. grant you a long and 
happy life. 


‘ 


Your moft humble and moft obedient fon, 


Mienart pr. Monraicne. 


N.B. Mr. Cofte has inferted a lester before this, which 
is addreffed to Mademoifelle de Paumier, but it is only 
a foort one, of mere compliment. 
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REMARKABLE MATTERS 


GONTAINED IN THE THIRD BOOK. 


A. 
Bfence of friends, of what utitity “Page 253 
A Abftinence of doing, generous 317 
Abules of the world, how begot b 324 
Accidents without remedy 214 
Accommodations of the quarrels of.thefe days, fhameful and falfe 311 
\-Aeknowledgments of benefits 240 
_AGion, forced, has neither grace nor-honour 238 
Adtions the mott.common, the -moft troublefome 117 
public, fubjeét to various interpretations 313 
neceflary, pleafant 431, &c. 


of all forts, equally honourable to a wife man 433 
Accufations anfwered with an ironical and fcoffing confeffion 343 © 


_Admiration, the foundation of philofaphy 323 

“ Advice, free, neceffary to i i 389 

™ Noten his afs ze) 

his dog 37-4 

Affairs, domettic, defpifed 220 

? how they ougnt to be conducted 340 

Affection well tempered 6 

Affections of beats, what 48 

of women fubjec to change 129 

in farewels 76 

towards children weakened by their imperfections 239 

occafioned by fmall things 62 

_ Air, evening, fharp and dangerous 397 

Agefilaus, his opinion of love 137 

in his travels lodged in temples, why 26 

Alcibiades, why he cut off the tail and ears of nis dog 61 
his ambition 31 
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Alcibiades banifhed mufic from tables Page 429 
Alexander’s.virtue ae 
followers carried their heads on one fide 176 

Alexander and Thaleftris 128 
emulous of his father’s vitories 7 A 31g 
his fancies about immortalization i 4 443 

. enjoyed corporal pleafures 431 
his labour and end of it 439 
Alteration, whatever hurts and aftonifhes — 399 
Ambition, a vice of great men 315 
Americans virtue betrayed them to the Spaniards 163, 164 
apf{wer to the offers of the Spaniards 166 

thought to be richer than they were o> 168 

American kings magnificent garden 162 
Americans mafiacred by the Spaniards 167, 168 
Ampbitheatres rich and fumptuous 156 


5 
Andreole hanged by his wife, Joan queen of Naples, for not being 
fufficieatly furnifhed 139 


Andron the Argian travelled over the fands of Lybia without avitle. 


ing 394 
Animofity betwixt Cafar and Pempey 304 
Antigonus’s punifiment of the treachery of his enemy’s foldiers 12 

excafe from giving any thing to a Cynic — 331 

Antiochus corre€ted his own writings 23 
Antifthenes, why he advifed the Athenians to employ affes in agri- 
é culture as well as horfes 197 
: his opinion of Socrates 385 
“Apes very Jarge taken by Alexander in the Indies 115 
Appearances, fuperficial, carry a great weight in all things 190 
outward, teiimonies of internal conftitution 27 
Appetites rare in old age 34 
of the body ought not to be augmented by the mind 138 
Apple of difcord 309 
Apples of Hivpomenes 55 
Arcefilaus’s anfwer to a queftion, if it was poffible for a wife man, 
or a philofopher, to be in love 


142 
Archytas’s averfion to perfect folitude 267 
Areopagites ordering the parties to appear again after an Hendra 


years 325 
Dievratidee, foldiers, punithed for having betrayed their general 12 
Ariftarchus’s opinion of the conceitednefs of the world in his time 384. 
Ariflippus, his faying to fome youths who blufhed at his going to a 


- bawdy-houfe ~ 128 

living a8 a flranger in all places 267 
Ariftodemus, k ing, what determined him to kill himfelf 66 
Ariflotle’s opivion of beauty 362 

reproached for being teo merciful - 369 


Arrogancy a wrangling enemy to difcipline 


3 
Aftrology, when it had not determined the motion of the moon 319 
Atalanta diverted'from her way, loft the race 


55 
Atlanies 
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Atlantes, a people who never dream ; Page 418 
Attalus’s precept againft foft beds. 395 
Athens compared to ladies of pleafure Be 
Avarice has no greater impediment than itfelf ’ 296 
Auguflin, St, his account of the transformation of a man into a 
horfe after his eating cheefe 328 
Aufterity of James king of Naples and Sicily 50 
of life affected by fome churchmen 52 
of.mens decrees renders the propenfion of women more 
violent 94 
“Authority of the counfels of kings ought to be preferved, and how 195 
B. \ 
Albus’s tranquil life 172 
B Bathfulnefs an ornament to young people rT. 
Beafts, naturally folicitous of their prefervation 358 
Beauty, what is, and how much it ought to be efteemed 362 
Béauties of the perfon when preferred to thofe of the mind 49 
painted, reckoned among deformities 142 
of feveral forts 363 
Reautiful perfons are fit to command 362 
Beds foft defpiled 395 
_Benefit, reproach of one that is conferred, odious 242 
~ Beautiful, called good d 362 
Believers, whether the number of them is a proof that they have 
truth on their fide g21, 322 
Bion’s frank defcription of his original 258 
Births and burials interdi&ted in the precinés of the Ifle of Delos, 119 
Biffextile day 318 
Bloody- flux, flighted only as a loofenefs 338 
Body’s health and vigour the caufe of the fprightlinefs of the mind 7x 
relation to and connexion with the foul 360, 36 
Boldnefs and courage of the Indians 162 
Books withoot learning, walls without ftone or brick Or 
— their pleafure and inconvenience 52 
written upon love» ‘go 
~~ uleful, and good, and yet no credit to their auchors 202 
Bounty and benefits preferred before valour 243 
rare, the more beautiful and attractive 240 
Brachman virgins 47 
Bread without falt 419 
Broth of eringos,. or burft-wort, taken to oblige the ladies 406 
Befinefs, mark of underftanding in fome men 290 
Bufinefs of molt part of men is a farce 300 
; Cc. : 
fEfar’s war with Pompey 304 
did énjoy corporal pleafures 43t 
, Calicet nobility 81 
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Cambyfes’s dream that made him put his brother to death Page 66 
Canacre’s fervants hanged for betraying him i 13 
Capacity unfit for the management of public affairs 274 
\ greater in adverfe than in profperous fortune 210, 297 
Capets, the meaning of that term’ 278 
Carriage, ridiculous, of a gentleman in his own hovfe 221 
Carthaginians, in what cafe they punifhed their viftorions generals 194 
Cato’s vigorous virtue ° 274 
Caufey magnificent betwixt Quito and Cufco 4170 
Ceremonies troublefome 45 
Chaces within the theatre at Rome ? ee 
Chance has a very great fharé in human actions 195 
Change pleafing to men 241 
gives form to injuftice and tyranny 226 
Chariots drawn by four oxen 150 


Chaftifement of offences ought to be performed without anger 296 
Chaftity vowed and kept on the wedding-day 88 


how hard it is for women to preferve theirs 95 

‘its duty or obligation hard to practife 101, 102, &ce 

corrupted by thofe who are leaft to be feared 103, 104 

extreme of fome women 104, 

doth principally lie in the will ibid. 

of women, too nice an infpe€tion into it pernicious 106 

Chelonis, the daughter of one king, and wife of another, her ge- 

nerous temper 42t 

Chewing accounted unbecoming 120 

Children, how ought to be provided for by their fathers 214 

attach men to futurity 285 

not much to be coveted, why ibid, 

China, printing there 161 

Chinefe officers for diftributing rewards and panifhments 379 

Cicero’s opinion of a folitary life 267 

Chirurgeon, his end, or view 226 
Chirurgeons of Greece, performed on fcaffolds I 


3 
Choafpes, river, the water of it the conftant beverage of the Per- 
fian kings , 


24 
Cholic as long-lived as men ‘ 408 
Chryfippas drunk in his legs 428 
Cinna, a remarkable adtion in the civil war againft him 19 
Claudius, emperor, a cuckold 110 


Cleanthes, how much he got by the labour of his own hands 298 
Coaches, of what ufe in battles ¥49 


made ufe of by the Hungarians againft the Turks ibid. 


of the emperors drawn by feveral animals 150 
Codpieccs worn heretofore g2 
Coin, the ufe of it unknown in the Indies 168 
Comedians touched to the quick in the aing of their parts 64 
Command, difficult and troublefome employment 373 
Commanding mixt with vexatious thoughts 215 
Commentators, why fo numerous ' 375 
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Commerce, or acquaintance with. books Page 49 
Common-place books of what ufe 359, 360 
Company accidental upon the road generally troublefome 266 
Complacency and fatisfaétion in deing good 23 
Complaints eafe grief 63 
Condemnations to what end 178 
Condutt of the females to be left in a great meafure to their own 
difcretion 127 

of ourfelves, the principal charge of every one 294 
S<Lonfesion fhould be free and bold 73 
auricular 75 

free and generous enervates reproach 258 

Confufion of other ftates pleafing to the eyes 346 
Conjundiion of the fexes a center to which all things end go 
of ftars ~ 179 

Confcience the advantages of a good one 23 
ties up the tongue, and ftops the mopth 232 

quiet, the gift of God 307 
Confolations, how they ought to be adminiftered 53 
preferihed by philofophy 54 

Continence enjoined to women for their particular fhare 86, 87 
difficult, or rather impofiible to women ibid. 
Contradi&ion of judgment acceptable in converfation 180 
@onverfation of greater advantage than reading 179 
~“T with men of genius why coveted 4 187 
pas the better for imart repartees 205 
with all men, its utility 37 to 4 


with beautiful and well-bred w@men 
Corinth, its burgherfhip offered to Alexander va 
Corpfe of beautiful women kept three days in Egypt before bei 
were interred 
Corruption is formed by the particular contribution of every man a 


Cotys, king of Thrace, why he broke a coftly veffel - 309 
Covetoufneis ungrateful 155 
Counfel’s ftrength confifts in time 32 
Counfels ought not to be judged of by events 33 
Country abandoned for the enjoyment of another air 265 
Courage, what it is miftaken tor 
Brccrtiers mix with none but men of their own fort 266 
Cranaus’s method of mixifg wine with water 426 
Crates, his affectation of poverty 220 
in love with a fhe-goat 98 
Criminals condemned to execute themfelves 14 
moft crue! treatment 63 
left to chufe in what manner they would be put to death 264 
Cripples, ay old proverb about them 329) 330 
Ctefiphon’s folly in attempting to kick with his mule 405 
Cuckolds pitied, not difelteemed for it 107 
Cuckoldry among the ancients 8 
a chara@er indelible 106 


Cuckoldry, 
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Cuckoldry, frequent, but not to be divalged Page 109 
of the emperor Claudius 110 

Coviofity pernicious to women 108 
encreafed by philofophical inquifitions 381 
Cartains of the amphitheatre of purple and needle-work 158 
Cuiftom of different countries contrary 393 
benumbs our fenfes to the fufferance of evils 244 


a fecond nature 298 
powerful over men’s life 


yin, his bounty reproached but propofed as a leffon to other iets 


his precaution againft the charms of his fair prifoner nee 


D. ad 

Amafcus Rake untouched by the foldiers ’ 343 
Dancing practifed by Epaminondas ‘ 

‘Dandamys, an Indian fage, his cenfure of the lives of Soares Py. 


thagoras, and Diogenes 


Dangers, common, fright none but mean hearts m4 
Danghters, the fault of their education 

naturally inclined to the paffion of love ibid. 

Death generally and particularly confidered 57,58, 59 

preferred to banithment 247 

quiet and folitary preferred 266 

of feveral forms and qualities 263, 264 

whether it ought to be prepared for 352, 353 

contagious not,the worft fort 348 

ought not to be premeditated 3545 355 

the moft happy, which 354 

a thing to be defired, and not to be dreaded 357» 358 

is more glorious in a battle than in a bed 445 

Decrepitude of the world 161 

a folitary quality 260 

Deformity clothing a very beautiful foul : 361 

Democrates not for topping at the fourth glafs 420 

Defire impetuous throws the mind into diforder 297 

Defires ought to be circumfcribed 300 

Devotion eafy to counterfeit 3t 

without confcience do not fatisfy the gods 364. 

Didymus, author of feveral thoufand traéts on grammar 208 

Dignities often diftributed by fortune - 193 

conferred upon ancient men 300 

Dinner defpifed among the ancients 426 

is more wholefome than fupper ibid. 

Diogenes patient of cold 304 

what fort of wine he liked bef 216 

Diomedes miftaken for Didymus 208 

Dionyfius his flatterers 176 

Difcourfes of great men clouded with gravity ] 197 

- dogmatical prove their weaknefs 326 


’ Difeafes guefling of them by urine very uncertain 413 


Difeafes have their courfes and limits Page 403 
all mortal and dangerous ; y 408 
medicinal and wholefome ibid. 
more grievous in their iffue than in their operation 410 

Difputation what mzkes it valuable 186 

Difputes the bad confequence of thofe that are ill qatetne 148 
endlefs for-moft part about words 376 
fhould be punifhed as verbal crimes fae. 

Diverfion a good receipt for the difeafes of the mind 5 
from revenge 59 

from love 60 
from common rumours 6% 
made ufe of to comfort 53 

Diverfions military 54 

Divination of things to come from dreams 418 

Divifions in France 297 


Domettic affairs very troublefome 


215 
Double-dealing men, what good for 7 
Doubt better than affurance in things hard to be proved 327 
Dreams full of agitations 418 

true interpreters of inclinations A417 
Drinking, a gentleman a whole year without it 394. 
: how far allowed 426 
Drugs and poifons the worft fort of homicides 326 
Drufus’s anfwer to an archite& who offered to contrive his houfe fo 

that it fhould not be overlooked 26 
E. 
GU Ating, a fight hateful to fome nations ; 120 
K {chools at Rome 428 
ggs diftincuifhed one from another 370 
Egypt, the ‘cath of its judges Ir 
Elephant, the price of a woman’e proftitution 105 
Employment does not corrupt an honeft man 300 
the moft painful 1973 
the moft pleafant to every one oa 
Enjoyments are not alike ; 125 
Enjoyment is not a fufficient teftimony of a woman’s affection ibid. 
Epaminondas placed in the firft rank of excellent men 17 
his delicacy in the article of juftice « ibid. 
his humanity 18 
his great virtues ibid. 
his cuftom of facrificing to the Mufes when he went 
to war . ibid. 
his magnanimity 19 
: » chearful death 59 
Epicurus, how little he lived upon 298 


why he fafted 


424 
Epitomizing of books, a foolifh undertaking without honour to the 
undertaker 202 


Erafmus 
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Erafavas full of adages and apophthegms Page 2& 
Eringo broth taken by Montaigne to oblige the ladies 406 
Effenians how they lived without the ufe of women 119 
Efteem vulgar and common, feldom hits right 235 
Eftimation not due to little performances 316 
Events fucceeding contrary to opinions 32 

poor teftimony of men’s worth and parts 196 

often effects of good fortune ibid. 


Evil, the oldeft, the moft fupportable 
Evils, how they ought to be endured 
have their periods as well as goods 403 
Examples ftrange and fcholaftic 
Excufes and fatisfactions fcandalous 3 
Expence exceflive of monarchs, a teftimony of pufillanimity 150 
Expenees of kings, how they might be profitably laid out 151 


how they ought to be managed 221, 222 
of the Roman emperors at the public fpeétacles ill-judged 
156 
Experience of every man fufficient to make him wile 382 
rules reafon in the art of phyfic 390 
Byes of dying perfons clofed by their neareft relations 256 
beautiful, menacing a dangerous and malignant nature 363 
F, 
Aces, fome happy, fome unhappy a3 


of men like or unlike 


377 
Facility of people in fuffering themfelves to be impofed upon, by 
the leaders of a party 303 


Failings, the reafons all men have to bear with one another 180, 


487, 188, &c. 
Fainting not dreadful 


I 
Falling-ficknefs corre&ted by Cxfar $08 
Fame bought at a great fate’ 316 
Family’s excellent eftate "2g 
Fancy, frivolous and extravagant, fuitable to human wit 180 
Pafhions of foreigners abominated 265 
Fafting of Epicurus, to what end 424. 
Fatua, Faunus’s wife, would fee no man after marriage 104 
Favorinus, why he fuffered himfelf to be’ foiled i in a’ grammatical 

difpute by the emperor Adrian 177 
Favour of princes by whom defpifed 307 
Fear upon the waters, from whence it proceeds 149 
Felicity human, according to Moataigne’s opinion 35 


Fidelity in love 


Fire made on the outfide, and at the foot of the honfes among rid 
Romans , 392 
Fith eafy of digeftion ss 
Flatterers corrupt kings 488 
Flavius’s conftancy at his execution "57 


light without affright and aftonithment 147 
make 
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Blight neceffary, from the evil that men cannot endure Page 306" 
Flora, (che famous courtezan’s) amours 


Folly not to be cured by admonition 200 
Fool, in what moft difgufting ibid. 
Foolith difcourfe, what gives weight to it 199 
Forefight of good and ill 148 , 
Fortitude, its office 436 
Fortune favours the executions of the moft imple men 194. 
French armies abound with foreigners 339 
gentlemen have {mall legs 350 
fcribblers, and language HL2, 153 
foldiers when without order and difciple 342 
Friendfhip, one fingle and perfect preferred before all others 41 
private, contemned for the common good ig 
fcarce betwixt hufbands and wives 84, 85 
that flatters itfelf 185 
civilized and artificial ibid. 
purely of our own acquiring ought to be preferred be- 
before al] others 247 
conjugal, grows warm by abfence 250 
its true aim 253 
true and falfe 293 
found and regular 294 
fingular 387 
Friend, how ufeful and neceflarg : 259 
Friends taking leave one of another unpleafant 255 
more faithful than mercenary men 1$5 
Frugality of the kings of France. 15 
Fruition and poffeffion principally appertain to: the imagination 251 
G. 
Alba, a faying of that emperor, mifplaced to: «mother’s ac- 
count 20g 
Galba, another man, who diffembled fleeping to favour Mecenas’s 
amour with his wife 105 
his amours 142 
Games of chance, why left off by our author 305 
Gaming, the condu@ required in it 297 
Garden, magnificent, of the king of Mexico 102 
Generation act, why excluded from ferious difcourfe 76 
Genital member unraly, and abufed 93 
Giants in the Weft-Indies ‘ 169 
Gifts of kings, how they ought to be beftowed, 195 
_t2&6lory, the fhorteft way tovit 27 
| Gloffes upon books only augment doubts 373 
Gods obnoxious to paffions E56 
Gold hoarded together for ornament and fhew 169 


Good, Rrereg, of the Academics and Peripatetics 440 
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Good and evil is never fent abfolutely pure to men Page 447 
Goods of the mind feem fruitlels to men, if not produced to the 


view of others 222 
Goodnefs in neceffity ' 295 
Government of a family more troublefome than hard B13 

what is the belt for every nation ; 224 


civila mighty thing, and hard to be diffolved 228 
whether violence may be committed im a country for 


the fake of ‘rectifying it 34i 
Grammar fix thoufand books written upon it by one author 208 
Gratitude towards the dead ; 282 
Greatnefs eafily avoided, and defpifed 171, 172 
its inconveniency, and advantage 171 
Great men have no true fhare in the exercifes of honour and valour 
I 
not fo filly fometimes as they feem to be nek 
gainers by their filence 193 
Greedy eating reproved by Diogenes 428 
Grief-eafed by a pleafant method 64 
imprinted by counterfeited forms ibid.. 
Gryllus, his valiant death 59 
Guefts, how ought to be chofen according to Varro 420, 424, 428 
Gymnattic of Plato 93 
H, 
¥ YArangue cannot make mer valiant on a fudden 200 
Health, what is 391, &e. 
more pleafant after ficknefs 410 
~Heat coming from the fire makes the head heavy 392 
Hegefias’s difciples pined themfelves to death, why “56 
Heraclitus, what Socrates thought of his writings 374 
Hiero’s wife, thought all mens breath ftunk 104 
Himbercourt, how he appeafed the fury of the Liegeois 54 
Hippias Eleus, why he learned to do every thing for himfelf 24% 
Hiftory profitable to be read at all times 191 
Honefty fcholaftic 1 304 
Horace’s language 11z 
Houfewifery, the beft knowledge for a mother of a family 250 
Hufbands careful of the chaftity of their wives 94 
may be too careful of it ee? AG 
Hufbandry in the enjoyment of pleafures 437 


if 
Anus, his double face °* 68 
Jaropele, duke of Ruffia, how he liked the treafon, ;but pu- 


nifhed the traitor ‘ 12 

Jealoufy exafperates men againft incontinence 97 
and envy . 98 

among beats ; ' “ S jbid. 

of women furious and odious 100, 101, 108 


Ignorance 
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Tgnorance mother of vices Page 22 
the mifchiefs of not owning it 324 
ftrong and generous ont ibid. 
its vow in point of devotion 335 
a foft pillow for a well turned heart 38z 

Impotency and infufficiency in a man diffolve his marriage 130 

Inclinations natural fortified by education feldom altered and over- 

come 28 

are not always to be followed _ 38 

unnatural not to be believed 366 

Inconftancy pardonable in womens love 129, 130 
Inconveniencies ordinary are never light 215 
of human nature ought not to be preoccupated 352 

353 

Indigence has its fweetnefs and favours ae 

Tojury profeffed lefs hateful than a treacherous one _ 246 

Tnjuftice of the extremeft fort according to Plato 342 

Innocents punifhed without the judge’s fault 37 

_ Innovation of great luftre 316 
Inguiring after truth man’s proper bufinefs 186 
Inquiry, vain, into cawfes without a certainty of the fads 319 
Inftra@ion by contrariety 178 
.. of fcience 350 

vo of nature ibid. 
; Inutility itfelf not ufelefs in nature : 2 
Joan, queen of Naples, why the caufed her hufband to be hanged 130 

> [talians great reftraint of their wives 126 

Italian umbrellas 248 

Itch 4NG 

Judgment human, a free and roving thing 319 

Judgments of other men, appealed to zo2 

Judges of China, and their offices 379 

Juftice malicious 3 

univerfal 
peculiar and national ibid. 
full of error and contradi&tion 377 
formed after the model of phy fic 378 

K, 

‘¥7 Arenti people their diftrefs in copulation * 28 
K Kindred affifting in the executions d 114 
ing of Peru hanged after he had paid his ranfom 166 
. of Mexico taken prifoner, put to the rack, and hanged 167. 
168 
Kings, why they fhould not be too profufe in their expences 150 
: whether liberality and what degree of it becomes them 152, 


155 
what is properly the royal virtue + 16d 
the more excufable becaufe of the difficulty of their offer 173 

ings 
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Kings, why they are excluded from the honour refulting from thé 


exercifes of the body and mind 
the only thing they learn as much as is neceflary 
how their faults are hid 
they give the greateft offices at hap-hazard 
the refpe& due to them ; : 
the need they have of an officer to talk freely to 
teach them to know themfelves 


Page 174 
175 

176 

193 

197 

them, and 
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Kiffes, powerful and dangerous, become contemptible by falutations 


Knowledge of the moft curious fhort 

honoured 

a thing of indifferent quality 

a thing of great weight hoe “ee 
of ourfelves recommended by Apolt6 
of caufes 

of ourfelves of great importance 


oe 


Acedemonian women expofe their thighs 
L women more virgins when wives than 
ters 
Ladies favours, the boafting of them cenfured 
learnedly {peaking and writing 
never tempted, cannot boaft of their chaftity 
Lais’s character of the philofophers ; 
Lame people beft at the Sport of Venus 


124 
160 
186 
ibid. 
Io 
288 
319 
383 


94 
our daugh- 
ibid. 


379 


Language common, how it is rendered obfcure and ambiguous in 


covenants, &c, ‘ 
Language, magifterial, to fervants reproved 
and idioms fet off or enriched by wits 
Law, from whence rife its doubts and difficulties. 
Laws imperfeé& relating to the fubjeéts 
Law general of the world 
Laws more in France than in all Europe 
ethic, hard to be taught 
how keep up their credit 
ordinarily faulty 
of Solon 
multiplicity, fatal to a ftate 
of nature the beit 
Law-fuits odious 
Lawyers the peft of a country 
Lazinefs hateful 
of married women P 


250 


Learning bought at a great rate, full of natural weaknefs 335, 336 


Legs of the French gentlemen {maller than others, why 
Lepidus’s wife broke his heart 
Liberality in a fovereign hand not in its true luflre 


a virtue imprinted in princes from their yout 


7 


339 

98 

152, 155 

h ibid. 
Liberality 
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Liberality is of little commendation in princes ‘ 
immoderate 
what is 
reproached to Cyrus 
Liberty becoming ladies, what 
what is 
and freedom of {peaking never fufpected 
Liberties, counterfeited, praGtifed without fuccefs 
Library, ‘Montaigne’ s, its fituation and form 
Life, by what trifling objeéts the defire of it is kept up 
exquifite what 
hidden from the fight of other men 
divided between folly and prudence 
only communicated by the working of the belly 
tender and eafily molefted 
ruled by fortune 
private, why loved 
what it is 
limited by Solon to 70 years 
weak and fottifh carried on by rule and difcipline 


Page 1g¢ 
154 
ibid. 

B55: 
104, 
ibid. 
4 

9 

st 
63 
25 
121 
133 
208 
2169 
264 
269 
268 
423 
396 


the meafure of its enjoyment depends on the application of it 


compared to the harmony of the world 

ought to be loved and cultivated 
Lion harnefled to a coach 
Livia, what fhe faid after fhe happened to fee naked men 
Living well, man’s mafter-piece 


437 
405 
439 


by the example of others doth more harmthan good 221 


Lives of retired men painful and difficult in their duties 
the faireft, which — . 

Locke, the Englifh philofopher’s character 

Lodgings that our author liked beft in travelling 

Loyalty unknown in this age 

Longings violent of fick perfons 

Loffes that befal men by the injury of others are fharp 

Love the entertaininent of the Mufes 


is more animated and lovely in poetry than in its own effence 


‘its tranfports banifhed from marriage, why 


78 
79, 80 


being founded wholly upon pleafure, differs therefore from 


marriage * 
the general tendency of mankind to it 
edicts at Rome for its fervice : 
its definition according to Zeno and Socrates 
makes men beafts 


85 
go 
ibid. 
117 
ibid. 


- which is fo infpiréd by nature fhould not be condemned 119 


of the Spaniards and [talians timoreus and fecret 
ftimulated by talking of it difcreetly 
fhould be made by degrees 
Montaigne’s fidelity in it 
Vou. Ill. li 


122 


ibid. 
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Love foolifhly confcientious Page 236 
_of this time has little to do with fincerity 1 130 

not fociable with prudence : 137 
what it is, and how it hurts none but fools sbid. 
augmented by fruition Tol 

of what profit in old men 140 
requires relation and correfpondency I4t 

in its throne, what age 342 
its comportment 143. 
preferred to fear 243 
furious to a ftatue of Venus, and to a dead body 125 
Lover having gained his miftrefs’s confent refufes to enjoy her 124 
Lucretia’s picture of the amours of Mars and Venus IIt 
Luther’s opinion, the difputes about it in Germany i 


Lycurgus the general truftee for his fellow-citizens 
Lynceftes killed with thrufts of pikes by Alexander’s foldiers, white 


he hefitated in his fpeech 232 
M. 

Agnanimity, wherein it confifts 29, 432, &€. 

Mahomet II. the murder of his brother 13 

Maids reftoring their reputations merely by their conftancy 97 
waiting on ladies ought not to be kept too clofe 1 

dreffed u» in bafhfelnefs and fear ibid: 

Maladies long and grievous reftore the body to a better flate 232 

Man, learned, and the felf-fufficient, man differ 22 

his chiefeft fufficiency 37 

his capacity to be judged of in converfation 198 

well-bred is of a compound education 266 

why he does not care to know himfelf 287 

eannot fix himfelf to his mete neceflity a oan 


3 
avoids to fee 4 man born, every one runs to fee him die 119 
that dares not adore the ftatue of a faint, if not covered with 


a veil 118 

a fool to be a flave to other men’s affairs 289, 290 
that is fenfible of what he owes to himfelf and others to 293 
ought to know his folid intereft 297 
ought to limit his defires to be fecure from misfortune 300 

his true mafter-piece 431 

his folly in afpiring to be more than man 442 

. made by the gods for their {port 118 
his look a feeble warranty 364. 
Marius nice in his drinking 397 
“Marriage more neceffary, but not lefs honourable than virginity 
20 

‘its bitters and fweets kept fecret by the wife 108 

diffolved by the impotence or infefficiency of the huf- 

band 131 

not accompanied with the raptures of love 79 $0 


Mar- 
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Marriage betwixt a blind wife and a deaf hufband Page 109 
when there is treachery in it 84. 
Marriages happy 82, &c. 
Marriage with a miftrefs sich? repented of ibid. 
Marriages unhappy contracted purely upoa the account of beauty 
89 
in Italy unhappy, why 126 
Mars, his enjoyment with Venus IIt 
Meals of the ancients very long 421 
Meat and difhes in confufion defpifed 419 
Meditation, a powerful fludy 39 
the bufinefs and beatitude of the gods ibid. 
Medium prefcribed betwixt the hatred of pain and love of pleafure 
28 
Megabyfus’s reproof from Apelles thé painter ve 
Member of generation confecrated in feveral ways gt 
unruly given tomen and women * ' 03 
Members of generation, why called fhameful 11g 
Memory of Quartilla 40 
natural, helped by one of paper 409 
Memnon’s definition of virtue 376 
Men ingenions in ufing themfelves ill 121 
turned into baboons 169 
brought together by neceflity 224 
puffed up with wind 235) 429 
Mexicans firft leffon to their children 404. 
Mexico, king’s garden and clofet . 162 
Midas, king, his death 66 
Mimics 115,116 
Mexico fiege 107 
Military profeflion the moft pleafant and noble : 414 
Midwives, the name they go by in France : 2.5 
Mind of man engaged or difengaged by trifles 62 
determined by mere imaginations and chimeras je 


of various qualities to be commended 
the publifhing its produétions fhould not be too late in ibe 


ib 
its firi& fraternity with the body 

its extraordinary flafhes, from bene they proceed ibid. 
ought to be employed with difcretion 295 
that is generous, cannot ftop itfelf 374 

of perfons wandering through all forts of life 387 
Miracles counterfeited, what credit they have gained in the world 
320 to 323 
Mifo, the Greek fage’s anfwer on being afked why he laughed When 
alone 188 
Mithridates his flatterers 877 


Moderation neceflary 4 
required in marriage, limited by the queen of ee 

8 

x required in pleafures 435 
Liz Modefty 
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Modelly a foolifh virtue in an indigent perfon Page 102 
and difcretion become maids . ve 127 

Moly, a beautiful tree , 172 
Money, opinion as to faving or {pending it isk 2224 223 
Montaigne’s education from his cradle ? 419, 420 
his honefly and delicacy in point of negociations, 3, 

yeeee 

his behaviour to different parties ‘ , [7 


why he fhonned ‘public employment 
why, and in what manner he propofed to fpeak fo much 


of himfelf zr 
why his own jtdonaees was the common guide of his 
aélions 30 
why he never repented of his condu  ~ 32 
why he feldom gave or tock advice 4 
-why he was little concerned at crofs events 34 


why inattentive to frivolous converfation 39 
why he was delicate in the choice of his acquaintance 


: 1, 4 

what ladies were moft to his tafle AS 3 
his opinion of thofe who blame the freedom of his 

writings 92 
his apology for it 133 
his library ; st 
why he married, though ill- difpoted for it 83 
why he cared to have no books, when he wrote, more 

than Plutarch’s works. 1i4, 
why he only wrote at home Ba 


his difcretion and fidelity in his amours 47, 48, 1352 


how patient he was of eentadiétion and hearing non- 


fenfe 180, 187 
his fondnefs for repartees 201 
why he loved travelling 210,214, 223 


his calamitous circumftances in the civil wars 236 to 
246, 345 tO 349 


his fondnefs for Paris 246 
and for Rome i. 281 
yet he looked upon all nations as his countrymen 207 
his advantages from travelling 248 
why he chofe to die abroad rather than at home 255 
his preparation for death 260. 
what kind he liked beft 262 
his method of travelling 264, &e.. 
his arguments for his travelling 268, 269, &c. 


his reafon for’ painting himfelf in his proper colours 
“274 
his complaints of his unfitnefs for public cCp pare 


275 
his reafon for frequent Tunbing from his fabje& 279 
on- 


Montaigne’s 
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gratitude to the dead Page 282 
in what fenfe he was obliged to fortune 284, 286 
the ball which invefled him as freeman of Rome 286 
his ele€tion as mayor of Bourdeaux 291 
his character in th? office 313 
with what care he avoided law-fuits” 308, 379 


why he charged his book with fo many quotations 359 
the advantage he derived from his honeft countenance 

and conduct 365, 368 
what he learnt by the ftudy of himfelf 380, &c. 
the cuftoms to which he was a flave in hisold age 396 
his fitnefs to have talked freely to his fovereipn 388 
the tendency of his Effays to the good both of the body 


and foul 390 
his courfe of life both in ficknefs and health 391 to 400 
why talking was hurtful to him in ficknefs 402 
why he weuld not confult the phyficians 405 


his corretion of his fleepy habit of body 413, 414 
his hale conftitution both of body and mind 415, 416 


his dreams rather ridiculous than fad 417 
his dict 419, 4225 424 
why he fomerimes fafted 424 
why he preferred dinners to fuppers 426 
his cloathing and liquors 425, 426 
his opinion of the pleafures of the table oles 


in what rank he placed thofe of the body and mind 430 
the ufe he made of life in the general 43.6, &c. to 


the end. 
college in Paris ; 277 
Moon’ $ motion not determined by aftrology 359 
Moral lectures defpifed both by the reader and hearer 271 
Mothers ought not to have the education of their children 420 
Mother of a family’s beft accomplifhment 250 
Mourning very improper about fick perfons 257 
Mufes, the fport and paftime of the mind 52 
their connection with Venus =~ 77 
Mafic, martial 415 
banithed from tables by Alcibiades, why 428 

; N. 
Ature, saps to it is an important precept 368 
has rendered ations that are neceflary agreeable 43 
has no need of fortune — ibid. 
obftinate, fenfible of no emotion 63 
Neorites treatment of dead bodies Ep ay 
Neutrality in civil wars neither honourable nor honeft 5 
Nobility, what 80 
Noife no hindrance to men of learning, but ahelp to ftudy 394 
Nudity’s wonderful power 93 


ig OQ. 


T.-Ne Dee 


CO: 
Ath of the judges of Egypt Page 11 
Oaths of the ancient philofophers ; 116 
Obedience to good and bad magiftrates 276, 278 
Obligation berthenfome to wife men 242 
Obfcurity vicious 279 
Obflinacy in faults ridiculoms and troublefome 187 
Office, when badly exercifed 294 
Offices, important, are not all the hardeft 313 


Old age unfit for the writing of books 360 
Old men fhould be prefent at the exercifes of young people, an 68 
their love feeble and imperfect 130 
their wifdom 36 
begging of God a vigorous health ridiculous 402, 403 
Opinions, men wedded to their own 321 
the trueft are not always the moft moft commodious 329 
Oracles fpeaking in a double and obfcure fenfe 375 
Orators melted iato tears by the paffion he reprefents 6 


4 
Orchard of ripe epples inclofed within the Roman camp left un- 
touched to the poilefior 


) 
Origen, why he abandoned himfelf to idolatry t +A 
Orthography and pointing defpifed ; 235 

‘ Oftriches harneffed to a coach 150 
Otanez, on what condition he quitted his claim to Perfia 173 


v. 


42 brought up in good families as in a {chool of nobles nay 
Pain, its alliance with pleafure 556 
vehement even to perfection in the foul of the faints by 


repentance 139 
Paladins 


174 
Panztius’s anfwer to a youth, who afked him whether it became a 
wife man to be in love 


137 
Panthea, Cyrus’s captive, her beauty 306 
Paris commended 246 


Paflengers made ufe of for judges ° 371 
Paffions, the beft way to cure them 60, 61 
violent raifed by trifling caufes 


309 
Paftime, and paffing away the time, what ig 436 
‘Pegu, kingdom, its women’ 's petticoats 93 
Peloponnefian war * 4 
Perfuafion, natural progrefs 321 
Peruvian king’ s exceffive ranfom ' 166 
Periander’s extravagant extent of his conjugal love 125 


Perfeus, king of Macedon, his charaéter 


Peru, how its laft king was treated by the Spaniards 166 
the magnificence of its works 4 


Petits maitres painted to the life by Seneca 


InN De EY Xs 


Petronius, his manner of dying Page 263 
Philip, king, builc a city on purpofe for the moft wicked aod 

tants 224 

his reproof of Alexander for endeavouring to bribe the Ma- 

cedonians 156 

his atonement for an unjuft fentence 378 
Philippides, the wife anfwer he made to king Lyfimachus Cd 

Philofophy proper for women, what kind 44 

its childifh opinion concerning pleafures 440 

its dignity fpoiled by weak minds 192 

its foundation, progrefs, and end 324 

Philotas’s banter upon Alexander On Pra. 
Phryne, the courtezan, how fhe corrupted her judges 362 
Phyfic, the uncertainty of the art 401 
Phyficians the peft of a country 372 
Phyfician according to Plato 390 
Phyficians compared to painters and town-criers ibid. and 391 
Phyfic, pleafant and grateful 403 
the art of 390 
Phyfiognomies. favourable 363, 364, 366 


Pittacus, the greateft plague he had in his life 
Plato, the talents he required in the examination of another aes, s 


foul 387 
his definition of a true phyfician. 390 
Plague, cruel, in Gafcony, and in Montaigne’s houfe 3475 348 
Planets conjunétion that produced great alterations 170 
Plays and public fpectacles to humour people 156 
Pleafure excufing fin 29 
exceflively lafcivious hinders conception. Bo 
Pleafures, natural, allowed, if moderate 138 
Pleafure has no tafte without communication 267 
painful at the botrom 291 
Pleafures provided by nature for men 429 
pure, of the imagination the greateft ibid. 
corporeal, of what power 430 
human enjoyed by the greateft men 432 
Pleafure of the mind to be preferred to that of the ‘body 440 
married with Neceffity 441 
Plutarch, univerfal and copious 114° 
Poetry allowed to women 44 
armed with love 78 
Poets pour out with fury whatever comes into their mouth 107, 280 
Polemon, the philofopher’s juft profecution by his wife % 


Polity, human, fupported by vice 


Pollio, why he did not write againft Auguftus who. had fatirifed 
him 


377 

Pompey blamed by Tacitus 205 
his war with Cefar 304 
Portuguefe heady wines 393 
Poffefiion of ourfelves 24@ 


Tig Poverty 


I NS DTERAS 


Poverty affeéted by Crates '! Page 229) 
of fome philofophers : 298 
maintained at the public expences: 356 

Power content with limits : p 38 

Praife always pleafing 235 

Praifes given after death, to what purpofe ‘64, OF 

Praftentiug mentioned by St. Auguitin, and why 328 

Praxiteles’s ftatae of Venus, how it captivated a youth 126 

Precedence either of walking or fitting 258 

Prefents, an affront not to receive them 241, 242 


Priefts that cured all forts of difeafes by words and gattires 322 
Princes favours by whom defpifed 


° 
Prince who was not to be difcompofed by accidents a 
Printing in China 161 
Privities of criminals tied up to ftop hee urine 63 
Prize of eloquence refufed by Tiberius, why 176 
Procefs of two men who pretended themfelves the one for the other 
2 

Profit, public, preferred to juftice ie! 
Prometheus’s deficiency in the formation of mankind 66 
Promifes ought to be ftri@ly obferved 237 

when they may be lawfully broke 14, 17 
Prophet, no man is fo in his own ROnAtry 26 
Profe of former times 280 
Profperities are inftruGions to men 2i1 
Proximity leffens not defects 239 


Prudence, what is, according to Plato ° 3 
Punifhment of wicked men fhews the goodnefs of the jadge 369 


Punifhments, why they fhould be inflicted 178 
Q 
Ualities, fickly, of our being 2 
Quarrels for trifles caufe of great ruins 309 
Quartilla’ s bad memory ~ : 401 
Quito, the meena road from it to Cufco 179 
R. 
Ank in life, how we are impofed on by it 196 
Ranfom, exceflive, of the king of Peru © 166 
Reading of hiftory good and profitable i in all times Ig! 
Reflection neceflay in aétions : 300, 301% 
Reformations,’ external pati 
Refufal of a prefent injurious 241, 242 
Regulus’s great high life -’ an i 
Remedies more troublefome than the difeafe 399 
SS Preatee following the fin ~ fe 24, 25 
what it is t 20, &c. 
commonly corrupt s : 29 
of the Stoics a 3t 


im NI Di Et X 


Repentance is not concerned in things that are not in our power 


Page.31,. 32) 
true, what is ; ibid. 
hateful, which old age brings 34! 
from whence produced ° a 


Repetition troublefome 
Reproaches redoundable upon thofe that throw them 188, 189 
Retirement the good ufe of it 


44 
its pleafures 216, &c. 

Reyenge, {weet paffion, and of great impreffion 59 
taken on a woman in lying with her 126 

Reward of virtuous aélions grounded upon the approbation of 
o:hers 22 
Riches of the Indies of little revenue to the prince 168 
folicitude about them favours of avarice 222 


Riding the great horfe, the only true exercife of the fons of princes 


175 
Romans, why they denied triumphs to the generals who obtained 


great victories 194 
Roman fenate’s violation of a tréaty’of its own making 16 
flate-its deftiny 229 

foldiers fuffocated with their own hands after the battle is 

Canne 350 

Rome, the common and univerfal city 283 
its great men and ruins ~ 283, 284 
Royalty flifles apd confumes all the other true and effential quali- 
fies 170 

S. 

Aturninus what he faid to the foldiers when they chofe him to 

be their general 276 
Sarmatian ladies when allowed to lie with a man 127 
Sciences treat of things too finely Tig 
Science, natural, fufficient to live eafily 335 
fophifticated | 350 
Sciences Diesnpely abufed 185 
the moft terreftrial and low 443 

Scipio plays at quoits, &c. with Lalius ibid. 
a great fleeper — 414 
Scratching, fweet gratification of nature 415 
Scriblers, French 113 
impertinent and foolifh 209 
ought to be punifhed as well as vagabonds and idle per- 

fons © ibid. 

Scribling, fign of a difordered and licentious age ibid, 

Scythian women made ufe of their flaves, having firft put « out their 
"eyes 101 
Sea ficknefs, caufe of it 146 
Secrets of princes troublefome burthens 7 
Security of a place how known 230 


Sejanus’s 


. 


IN DE xX: 
Sejanus’s daughter ravifhed by her executioner » Page 14 
Seneca’s diet for a whole year 


. 

efforts againft death Me 

Senfes proper judges 190 
Sentences more criminal than the crimes themfelves 378 
Servants hanged for betraying their mafter 13 
Shades of the Perfians 249 
Sick perfons, how they ought to behave 261 
" Silence very profitable to thofe that govern 193 
Similitude, perfe€&, not to be found in two eges "370 
Simplicity, coufin-german to folly 353 
Sins, impetuous and fudden 35 
of complexion and profeffion ibid. 
Slave thrown from the T’arpeian rock for his treafon 13 
Sleep without dreams fweet 355 
long not wholfome 4135 414 


difturbed to be the better relifhed 
~-Sneezing, why God blefs you is faid when one fneezes 146 


Socrates’s opinion of death 56 
knowledge, fuperior to Alexander 27 

opinion concerning violence, or wrong done 189 
prefcription to be eafy in life 335 

pleading before his judges i f 355 
behaviour at his condemnation ~~ 37 

his flight ; 147 

what he faid on feeing a heap of treafure 298 

advice about the charms of beauty 306 

way of {peaking and living 358 

tafte for dancing and mufic in old age 433 

difcourfe and charafter 3329 3342 43° 

valour 433 
deformity 361 

the mafter of mafters 385 

oath 116 

Soldier’s hands frozen faft to a burthen of wood 206 
Soldier, delicacy in him is vicious and intolerable. 396 
Solitude, what is 449 45 
local, ibid. 

preferred to troublefome and foolifh company 269 

Solon allowed women to proftitute themfelves 105 
his laws : 225 

his life 423 
Sorcerers dreams } 328 
Sovereign authority refigned for a moderate fortune 173 


Souls by which men onght to be judged 8 


. 2 
in old age fubje& to more troublefome maladies than youth 


36 

fublime, not proper for low things 276 
ftupid, in what confifts their happinefs 404 

Soul ordered and regulated by Socrates 335 


Soul 


BN ME 
Soul never firuck with the pain of the fone, as in other difeafes 
Page 411, 412 


ought to participate of the pleafures of the body ' 430 
Souls clevated by the ardour of devotion and religion 442 
Spaniards crue! treatment of the Americans 164 to 168 

offers to the new diicovered Indians ‘ 165 
Spanifh way of travelling 249 
Speaking difcompofes the fick and wounded 402 
Speftacles, magnificent, of the Roman emperors 157 to 159 
Speech read very abfurd, and difadvantageous 233 
States, nothing more dangerous to them than change 226 
how dificult it is to reform them ibid, 
threatened with alteration and revolutions 230 
Stags harneffed to a coach 150 
Stile of the year offered by the pope to be altered 299; 318 
Stoics precepts as to repentance 31 
Stone, a difeafe common to old men, efpecially men of quality 406 
its fymptoms, &c. 406 to 409 
in what favourable 410, 411, 412 
Stoves decried 392 
Srubble to be burnt in the fields after the harve 33 
Stupidity of ghe vulgar and its effects 355 
Subftance not clearly underftood 376 
Succefs whether itis a proof of ability ~ 194, 195 
Summer more incommodious than winter, to cur author 42 
Suos, five, fuccefiively created 169 
Superfluity, Montaigne’ s notion of it 265 
Superiority and inferiority bound to a natural conteft 174 
T. 
TL Acitus’s hiftory and character 204 to 206 
Tarpeian rock, a flave thrown from it for treafon 13 
Temperance ought to be beloved for its own fake 36 
Temptations of the fleth powerful and fharp 337 
Thales wrongfully cenfured for advifing perjury 74 
Thaleftris came to Alexander to lie with him 128 
Theology of former time ; 280 
Theon, the philofopher walked in his fleep 418 


Theramenes’ ‘fhoe 
‘Thief grows rich, and makes fatisfaction 
Thrafonides, a Grecian youth, why he refufed to enjoy his mittee 


Tiberias’s amours 
deteftation of treachery 
trouble of confcience about the religion of his time § 
refufed the price of eloquence, why 


48 


Tigellinus’s effeminate preparation for death 26 3 
Time, the phyfician of our paffions 61 

ought to be managed 442 
Timoleon deputed to eleanfe Sicily of tyrants 16 


Traitors 


tN? DE Et i 
Traitors abhorred and punifhed even by thofe that have employed 


them Page 12, 13 
Travelling, who are the beft companions in it 267 
’ the Spanifh way ye 249 
Travels, when ufeful and inftruétive. . 254 
Treachery rejected by Tiberius ’ ; 
‘ ufeful, preferred to honefty ‘10 
wherein it ought only to be excufed i 
punifhed by the Romans 13 
revenged upon thofe that were employed about it ibid. 
Trouble in a ftate of plenty 265 
infinitely painful 412 
Truth circum{cribed and limited 388 
is one, and fimple in her ways 9 
Turkifh madmen proud to debafe their own nature 120 
Turks military difcipline, its feverity 341 
Tygers harneffed to a coach 159 
V. 
A a preferred to genealogical nobility 80 
Valour military recommended by the laws of Plato, tothe ~ 
fpecial favour of the ladies ” “14 
Variety pleafing 26 
a the qualities he requires in guefts to make the feaft agree- 
able 28 
Venus’ ftatue, by Praxiteles, how it captivated a youth ~ ii 5 
why made a goddefs 48 
not fo beautiful flark naked as fhe is painted by Virgil 79 
what is 117 
Vefpafian’s cure of a blind woman 107 
Veilel, rich, purpofely broken by king Cotys, why 305 
Uglinefs of Teeakal forts 361 
Vices neceffary in all governments 2, 3 
Vice leaves repentance in the foul _ 23 
Vices condemned by reafon and nature 24 
not fubject to contradidtion 25 
of fome men, a leffon for others 178 
of kings authorized by their fubjeéts imitation 176 
ViGories obtained againtt the Indians 163 
Vigilance and adlivity ought to be recommended to youth 413 
Violence of defires hinders the execution of undertakings 297 


Virgil’s advice to burn the ftubble in the fields after the harveft 331 
Virgil, with what colourings he paints Vulcan’s enjoyment of V¢- 


nus 79 
Virginity the vow of it the hardeft to be kept 95 
loft without proftitution 104 

Virgins could not be put to death at Rome 13 
‘Virtue rejoices good nature 23 
is pleafant and gay 72 

royal, wherein it confilts a 154 


bw Oe 
» Virtue affigned to the affairs of the world Page 274 


fcholaftic, unfit for the management of public affairs 275 
true and fincere, cannot be employed in the fervice of a 


fickly ftate 276 
what it is, according to Memnon 376 
Virtuous mao, what courfe he may take in times of confufion 278 
Voice, of diverfe tones and ufes 402, 403 
ftrained before meals wholfome A2t 
Umbrellas of Italy 248 
Underftanding, human, compared to Theramenes’s fhoe 331 
very fhort and weak 159 
. Unlikenefs affected by nature 370 
Unfaying, infamous Zi 
Urine of difeafed perfons 413 
Utility, public, too dearly purchafed + 15 
private, not to be preferred before faith given 1 
Utilities proper to men loft, to accommodate themfelves to the 
common opinion 222 
W. 
Alk required in a place of retirement si 
War monftrous 338 
War betwixt Czfar and Pompey charatterifed 3 304. 
civil in France deftructive 342, &c. 
Water of the river Choafpes, beverage of the Perfiankings 247 
Weavers, women, more luftfal than other women 1 330 
Whimfies in ufe among the mean fort of men 180 


Whores kept in temples for the ufe of thofe that came to their de- 
votion gt 
Wicked men picked out and put together in a city built for that 


purpofe by king Philip 224. 
Wife complaining of her hufband’s too frequent addrefles 86 
the danger of reftraining her 109 

Will and defire are laws to themfelves 8 
ought not to be let ought but upon juft occafions 290 
running on with too keen an appetite ought to be reftrained 
304 
Winds breaks out of men three feveral ways 146 
Wine, beft, in Diogenes’s opinion 216 
hurtful to fick people 400 
Wines moft in efteem in Portugal 393 
Wine, dafhed with water of Cranaus’s invention 426 
theological and Sorbonnical 432 
Wifdom which Montaigne liked 72 
commits itfelf to the conduét of chance 195 

its deficiency 269 

human, never arrives at her prefcribed duty 271 

brought again from heaven by Socrates 334 

Wife men may be in love 272 


ir Ni Dae ss 


Wife rien neceflary to hélp as out Of the world Page 256 
man’s relation and connection 251 
men fhould be intelligent in the ufe of pleafase — - 432 
Witch marks 327 
Witches 325 to 330 
Witholde, a Lithuanian prince, his order that every Rea S: con- 
demned to die fhould execute himfelf 14 
Witnefs among the Romans 324 
Woman’s head the worft part of her - 108 
Women, the fevere laws uhpofed on them by the men without their 
confent x! to 87 

whether they are the better for it — 
what ought to encourage them to be chafte 945,985 


Woman, each thinks herfelf preferable before another 


her refufal increafes man’s love 97 
blind cured by Vefpafian 207 
Women’s mourning, what 53 
Women are more learned than men in love’s bufinefs . 89 
whether they need be learned in the languages 43 

what fort of learning is fitteft for them 44 
their tormenting hateful jealoufy 97, 100, 108 


whence comes it that men ufurp authority over them 434 
of the kingdom of Pegu covered below the wafte with a 


cloth flit before 93 
proftituted by their hufbands for lucre 105 
proftituting them/clves for an elephant ibid. 


having liberty by the laws to. provide for the nection 
life at the expence of their chaftity 
young and-beautiful kept three days after their death a 


fore they were delivered to the undertaker ~ 125 
their policy myfterious 88 
‘their embraces defpifed 119 
fine, in Italy 120° 
kept very clofe § in Italy 7 ibid. 
changing the title of beautiful to that of good 143 
Words moderating the temerity of propofitions 324 
World in a perpetual motion 20 
another, difcovered by this 162 
new, the genius of its inhabitants when firt difcovered 
ibid. 
cruelly treated by the Spaniards 164 to 168 
its exiftence divided into five ages 169 
is a fchool of enquiry 187 
unwilling to be cured 226 
xX. 


Enophon relieved and faved in the Delian battle 433 
Xerxes’s filly propofal, when environed with all human de- 
lights 429 
Year 


UNDE X 


Y, 
Ear cut ten days fhorter | Page 299, 318 
Youth, why they ought not to be too delicately brought up 
395 

Z; 
Eal falfly named 6 


Zeno, his oath P 116 
Zeno never had to do with a woman but once in his life 119 
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